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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GREAT  DIFFUSION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY.  —  SEC- 
TARIANISM HAS  BEEN  NO  INSURMOUNTABLE  OBSTACLE.  — 
GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PAROCHIAL  AND  LOCAL  CHARAC- 
TER OF   THE   GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEMS. 

I  PURPOSE  now  to  give  a  simple  statement  of  the  really 
wonderful  efforts  which  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
are  making  to  educate  their  people.  Whether  the 
methods,  by  which  any  of  these  different  countries  are 
carrying  out  their  great  design,  are  in  any  way  applica- 
ble to  this  country  or  not,  I  shall  not  stop  to  consider, 
my  desire  being  merely  to  show  how  different  coun- 
tries, —  with  different  degrees  of  political  freedom,  with 
different  political  constitutions,  whose  people  profess 
different  religious  tenets,  where  Protestants  of  different 
sects^  Koman  Catholics,  and  Jews  are  mingled  up  in 
every  kind  of  proportion,— have  all  managed  to  over- 
come  diflSculties  precisely  similar  to  those,  which  stand 
in  our  way,  and  have  all  agreed  to  labour  together  to 
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educate  their  poor.  For  it  is  a  great  fact,  however 
much  we  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  that  through- 
out Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Wirtemburg, 
Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Hesse  Cassel,  Gotha,  Nassau, 
Hanover,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  the 
Austrian  Empire,  all  the  children  are  actually,  at  this 
present  time,  attending  school,  and  are  receiving  a 
careful  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,  from 
highly  educated  and  eflScient  teachers.  Over  the  vast 
tract  of  country,  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  in 
Holland  and  the  greater  part  of  France,  all  the  children 
above  six  years  of  age  are  daily  acquiring  useful  know- 
ledge and  good  habits  under  the  influence  of  moral, 
religious,  and  learned  teachers.  All  the  youth  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  countries,  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  can  read,  write  and  cipher,  and  know  the 
Bible  History,  and  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
No  children  are  left  idle  and  dirty  in  the  streets  of  the 
towns  —  there  is  no  class  of  children  to  be  compared,  in 
any  respect,  to  the  children  who  frequent  our  "  ragged 
schools  "  —  all  the  children,  even  of  the  poorest  parents, 
are,  in  a  great  part  of  these  countries,  in  dress,  appear- 
ance, cleanliness,  and  manners,  as  polished  and  civilised 
as  the  children  of  our  middle  classes  —  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  Germany  are  so  civilised  that  the  rich  often 
send  their  children  to  the  schools  intended  for  the  poor ; 
and,  lastly,  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, the  children  of  the  poor  are  receiving  a  better 
education  than  that  given  in  England  to  the  children 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  middle  classes  I  These  facts 
deserve  to  be  well  considered. 
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And  let  it  be  remembered  that  tlicse  great  results 
have  been  attained^  notwithstanding  obstucled  at  least  as 
great,  as  those  whieh  make  it  so  difficult  lor  us  to  act. 
Are  they  religious  differences  which  hinder  us  ?     Look 
at  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Prussian  Khine  provinces, 
and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Soleure.     Will 
any  one  say,  that  the  religious  difficulties  in  those  coun- 
tries are  less  than  those,  which  exist  in  our  own  ?   Is 
Soman  Catholicism  in  these  countries  free  from  tliat 
arrogance  and  haughtiness,  which  are,  at  the  siuiie  time^ 
the  causes  and  effects  of  a  vain  belief  in  human  in- 
fallibility, and  which  stimulate  opi)Osition,  instead  of 
conciliating  opinion  ?    Is  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jesuits 
of  Lucerne,  or  of  the  priests  of  Bavaria,  of  a  more 
yielding  character  towards  the  Protestant  "  heretics," 
than  that  of  one  Protestant  party  in  England  towards 
another?     And  yet,  in  each  of  these   countries,  the 
difficulties  arising  from  religious  differences  have  been 
overcome,  and  all  their  children  are  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a  religious  education,  without  any  religious 
party  having  been  offended.      But  are  they  political 
causes,  which  prevent  us  proceeding  in  this  great  work, 
in  which  nearly  all  Europe  has  so  long  preceded  us,  not- 
withstanding that  we  need  it  more  than  all  the  European 
nations  put  together  ?    Are  they  political  causes,  I  ask  ? 
I  answer  by  again  referring  my  readers  to  the  coun- 
tries I  have  enumerated.    Under  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  it  is  the  people,  who 
rule  and  legislate;   under  the  constitutional  govern- 
ments of  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  and  Baden,  which  were 
framed  more  or  less  upon  the  English  model,  and  where 
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educate  their  poor.  For  it  is  a  great  fact,  however 
much  we  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  that  through- 
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Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Hesse  Cassel,  Gotha,  Nassau, 
Hanover,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  the 
Austrian  Empire,  all  the  children  are  actually,  at  this 
present  time,  attending  school,  and  are  receiving  a 
careful  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,  from 
highly  educated  and  eflScient  teachers.  Over  the  vast 
tract  of  country,  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  in 
Holland  and  the  greater  part  of  France,  all  the  children 
above  six  years  of  age  are  daily  acquiring  useful  know- 
ledge and  good  habits  under  the  irvftuence  of  moral, 
religious,  and  learned  teachers.  All  the  youth  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  countries,  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  can  read,  write  and  cipher,  and  know  the 
Bible  History,  and  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
No  children  are  left  idle  and  dirty  in  the  streets  of  the 
towns  —  there  is  no  class  of  children  to  be  compared,  in 
any  respect,  to  the  children  who  frequent  our  "  ragged 
schools  "  —  all  the  children,  even  of  the  poorest  parents, 
are,  in  a  great  part  of  these  countries,  in  dress,  appear- 
ance, cleanliness,  and  manners,  as  polished  and  civilised 
as  the  children  of  our  middle  classes  —  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  Germany  are  so  civilised  that  the  rich  often 
send  their  children  to  the  schools  intended  for  the  poor ; 
and,  lastly,  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, the  children  of  the  poor  are  receiving  a  better 
education  than  that  given  in  England  to  the  children 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  middle  classes  I  These  facts 
deserve  to  be  well  considered. 
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And  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  great  results 
have  been  attained^  notwithstanding  obstacled  at  least  as 
great,  as  those  whieh  make  it  so  difficult  lor  us  to  act. 
Are  they  religious  differences  which  hinder  us  ?     Look 
at  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces, 
and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Soleure.     Will 
any  one  say,  that  the  religious  difficulties  in  those  coun- 
tries are  less  than  those,  which  exist  in  our  own  ?   Is 
Koman  Catholicism  in  these  countries  free  from  tliat 
arrogance  and  haughtiness,  which  are,  at  the  same  time, 
the  causes  and  effects  of  a  vain  belief  in  human  in- 
fallibility, and  which  stimulate  opix)sition,  instead  of 
conciliating  opinion  ?    Is  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jesuits 
of  Lucerne,  or  of  the  priests  of  Bavaria,  of  a  more 
yielding  character  towards  the  Protestant  *^  heretics," 
than  that  of  one  Protestant  party  in  England  towards 
another?     And  yet,  in  each  of  these  countries,  the 
difficulties  arising  from  religious  differences  have  been 
overcome,  and  all  their  children  are  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a  religious  education,  without  any  religious 
party  having  been  offended.      But  are  they  political 
causes,  which  prevent  us  proceeding  in  this  great  work, 
in  which  nearly  all  Europe  has  so  long  preceded  us,  not- 
withstanding that  we  need  it  more  than  all  the  European 
nations  put  together  ?    Are  they  political  causes,  I  ask  ? 
I  answer  by  again  referring  my  readers  to  the  coun- 
tries I  have  enumerated.    Under  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  it  is  the  people,  who 
rule  and  legislate;   under  the  constitutional  govern- 
ments of  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  and  Baden,  which  were 
framed  more  or  less  upon  the  English  model,  and  where 
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the  people  have  long  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
government  $  under  the  constitutional  governments  of 
France  and  Holland^  and  under  all  the  different  grades 
of  absolute  rule  which  existed^  but  a  few  months  since, 
in  Prussia,  the  German  dukedoms  and  the  Austrian 
states,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  have  long  been 
overcome,  and  with  such  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
parties,  that  among  the  present  representatives*  of  the 
people,  no  member  has  ever  been  heard  to  express  a 
desire  for  the  change  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  pri- 
mary education. 

But  once  again ;  perhaps  there  are  some  who  say  — 
but  there  is  no  country  which  is  troubled,  as  we  are, 
by  the  union  of  both  religious  and  political  difficulties. 
I  again  refer  my  readers  to  the  cases  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland.  They  will  find  in  these  countries  the 
same  strong  love  of  independence  of  action,  which  we 
boast  so  proudly  and  so  justly.  They  will  find  also,  not 
only  strong  religious  feuds  existing  among  the  Pro- 
testants themselves,  and  pushed  to  the  most  shameful 
extremities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canton  of  Vaud>  from 
which  one  reli^ous  party  has  lately  been  driven  as 
exiles,  but  they  will  find  the  still  more  formidable  differ- 
ences of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  arrayed  against 
each  other,  and  seemingly  preventing  all  union  on  any 
subject  whatsoever ;  and  yet,  in  all  these  various  coun- 
tries, differing  as  they  do  in  the  state  of  their  religious 
parties,  and  of  their  political  regulations,  in  all  of  them, 
I  say,  have  all  parties  consented  to  join  on  this  one 
great  and  important  question  —  the  education  of 
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The  only  reason,  why  wo  have  not  done  as  much  is, 
that  we  have  hitherto  wanted  the  deep  interest,  which 
they  have  now  taken,  for  so  long  a  time,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  this  question,  as  well  as  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  undertaking. 
When  peace  was  once  again  established  in  Europe  in 
1815,  the  governments  I  have  enumerated,  began  to 
feel  that  the  condition-of-the-people  question  was  one 
of  vital  importance,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Kecognising  this  truth  in  all  its  magnitude,  they  all 
resolved  to  educate  the  children,  knowing  that  this 
must  be  the  commencement  of  their  work,  however 
much  more  they  might  find  necessary  to  its  perfection. 
It  was  this  consciousness  and  this  resolution,  that  car- 
ried them  triumphantly  through  all  difficulties  to  the 
attainment  of  their  object.  And  did  we  only  feel  half 
the  interest  in  this  great  subject,  which  we  have  shown 
in  the  improvement  of  our  internal  communication,  or 
in  the  extension  of  our  empire  in  foreign  lands,  we 
should  long  ere  this  have  outstripped  our  neighbours. 
Once  let  Englishmen  comprehend  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  any  undertaking,  and  nothing  can  hinder 
its  accomplishment.  In  material  creations  we  effect,  in 
a  single  month,  what  would  cost  our  neighbours  years 
of  efforts.  But  alas !  the  education  of  the  people  is  not 
one  of  those  labours,  in  which  we  can  hope,  as  in  mate- 
rial enterprises,  to  speedily  correct,  by  our  national 
activity,  the  sad  eff*ects  of  a  long-deferred  commence- 
ment. It  is  a  labour  of  years,  and  its  effects  are  future 
and  not  immediate.  It  is  like  sowing  the  acorns  from 
which  the  oak  forest  is  to  grow.     The  planter  must  not 
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hope  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  labour.  That  is  re- 
served for  his  posterity  or  successors.  A  mere  attend- 
ance at  school  is  not  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  a 
useful  citizen^  when  the  scholar's  home  is  an  immoral 
one^  and  exerts  an  influence  for  evil^  greater  and  more 
powerful,  than  the  good  influence  of  the  teacher's  pre- 
cepts and  example.  The  homes  must  be  improved, 
before  the  schools  will  produce  any  very  good  results ; 
and  the  reformation  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  people  is 
a  work  of  years.  Hence  the  still  greater  necessity  of 
beginning  our  labours  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

All  this  generation  can  hope  to  see  from  extended 
education  and  extended  religious  influences,  is  the  slow 
and  gradual  improvement  of  the  homes,  and  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  corrupting  influences  now  at  work  upon  the 
poor.  But,  if  we  could  only  remove  the  poor  children 
of  the  towns  from  their  present  demoralising  life  in  the 
streets,  and  from  the  daily  spectacles  of  immorality 
there  exposed  continually  to  view — if  we  could  only 
effect  this,  we  should  have  made  a  great  step  towards 
reformation.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  life  of 
our  town  children  was  an  explanation  quite  sufficient, 
independently  of  all  others,  to  account  for  the  length 
of  our  criminal  records,  and  the  character  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  our  towns.  The  difference  between  an 
English  and  a  German  town  in  this  respect  is  most 
remarkable;  no  one  can  believe  it  till  he  has  seen  it 
for  himself.  In  England,  my  readers  know  what  spec- 
tacle presents  itself:  crowds  of  little  children  in  a  filthy 
state,  free  from  superintendence,  without  occupation, 
often  actually  locked  out  of  home,  while  the  parents  are 
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absent,  are  left  in  all  the  dirt,  subject  to  all  the  evil 
influences,  and  witnesses  of  all  the  demonilisiiig  scenot*, 
which  are  too  generally  the  necessary  appurtenances  of 
a  town  street.  Let  any  one  spend  a  day  or  two  of 
observation  in  the  back  streets  of  London,  or  of  any  of 
our  great  towns,  and  he  may  {)erceive,  that  the  life  of 
crowds  of  poor  children  is  passed  altogether  in  the 
streets,  entirely  free  from  all  surveillance.  The  com- 
panions they  find  in  their  earliest  years  are  of  the  most 
degraded  character ;  their  pastimes,  even  from  the  age  of 
seven,  are,  many  of  them,  of  the  foulest  and  lewdest 
description;  filthy  and  disgusting  practices,  and  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  are  common  to  nearly  all  of 
them :  they  are  never  accustomed  to  cleanliness,  they 
are  seldom  washed ;  they  are,  from  childhood,  habitu- 
ated to  dirt,  bestiality,  and  vice ;  and,  with  such  a 
training  as  this,  the  young  children  in  our  towns  grow 
up  to  manhood,  with  abominable  habits,  with  no  re- 
ligious knowledge,  with  a  long-engendered  craving  for 
the  stimulants  of  vice,  and  with  the  coarseness  of  bar- 
barians. This  is  the  English  picture :  now  look  upon 
the  German.  All  children  are  obliged  to  be  in  the 
school-room,  or  school-playground,  in  company  with 
their  teacher,  during  six  hours  of  every  week-day ;  they 
are  obliged  to  present  themselves  in  a  perfectly  clean 
state ;  this  prevents  them  from  indulging  in  the  filthy 
and  degrading  amusements,  which  become  the  natural 
pastimes  of  a  child,  who  is  accustomed  to  a  street  life 
from  its  infancy ;  their  parents  are  subject  to  punish- 
ment, if  the  children  are  not  sent  to  the  schools  in  a 
decent  state ;  and,  as  some  time  is  necessarily  taken  in 
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hope  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  labour.  That  is  re- 
served for  his  posterity  or  successors.  A  mere  attend- 
ance at  school  is  not  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  a 
useful  citizen^  when  the  scholar's  home  is  an  inunond 
one^  and  exerts  an  influence  for  evil^  greater  and  more 
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ing of  the  corrupting  influences  now  at  work  upon  the 
poor.  But,  if  we  could  only  remove  the  poor  children 
of  the  towns  from  their  present  demoralising  life  in  the 
streets,  and  from  the  daily  spectacles  of  immorality 
there  exposed  continually  to  view — if  we  could  only 
effect  this,  we  should  have  made  a  great  step  towards 
reformation.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  life  of 
our  town  children  was  an  explanation  quite  sufficient, 
independently  of  all  others,  to  account  for  the  length 
of  our  criminal  records,  and  the  character  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  our  towns.  The  difference  between  an 
English  and  a  German  town  in  this  respect  is  most 
remarkable;  no  one  can  believe  it  till  he  has  seen  it 
for  himself.  In  England,  my  readers  know  what  spec- 
tacle presents  itself:  crowds  of  little  children  in  a  filthy 
state,  free  from  superintendence,  without  occupation, 
often  actually  locked  out  of  home,  while  the  parents  are 
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absent,  are  left  in  all  the  dirt,  subject  to  all  the  evil 
influences,  and  witnesses  of  all  the  demoralising  scenes, 
which  are  too  generally  the  necessary  appurtenances  of 
a  town  street.  Let  any  one  spend  a  day  or  two  of 
observation  in  the  back  streets  of  London,  or  of  any  of 
our  great  towns,  and  he  may  perceive,  that  the  life  of 
crowds  of  poor  children  is  passed  altogether  in  the 
streets,  entirely  free  from  all  surveillance.  The  com- 
panions they  find  in  their  earliest  years  are  of  the  most 
degraded  character ;  their  pastimes,  even  from  the  age  of 
seven,  are,  many  of  them,  of  the  foulest  and  lewdest 
description;  filthy  and  disgusting  practices,  and  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  are  common  to  nearly  all  of 
them :  they  are  never  accustomed  to  cleanliness,  they 
are  seldom  washed ;  they  are,  from  childhood,  habitu- 
ated to  dirt,  bestiality,  and  vice ;  and,  with  such  a 
training  as  this,  the  young  children  in  our  towns  grow 
up  to  manhood,  with  abominable  habits,  with  no  re- 
ligious knowledge,  with  a  long-engendered  craving  for 
the  stimulants  of  vice,  and  with  the  coarseness  of  bar- 
barians. This  is  the  English  picture :  now  look  upon 
the  German.  All  children  are  obliged  to  be  in  the 
school-room,  or  school-playground,  in  company  with 
their  teacher,  during  six  hours  of  every  week-day ;  they 
are  obliged  to  present  themselves  in  a  perfectly  clean 
state ;  this  prevents  them  from  indulging  in  the  filthy 
and  degrading  amusements,  which  become  the  natural 
^  pastimes  of  a  child,  who  is  accustomed  to  a  street  life 
from  its  infancy ;  their  parents  are  subject  to  punish- 
ment, if  the  children  are  not  sent  to  the  schools  in  a 
decent  state ;  and,  as  some  time  is  necessarily  taken  in 
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eating  their  meals^  and  in  preparing  for  the  morning  or 
afternoon  classes,  the  consequence  is,  that  no  children 
are  to  be  found  playing  in  the  streets,  excepting  in  the 
evening  hours,  and  are  to  be  then  found  amusing  them- 
selves in  a  much  more  innocent,  decent,  and  cleanly 
maimer  than  in  the  back  alleys  of  our  own  towns.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  that  difference, 
which  exists  between  the  moral  and  social  states  of  the 
German  and  the  English  town  labourers,  and  for  the 
striking  fact,  that  all  the  living  criminals  of  Germany 
are  at  this  moment  lodged  in  prisons  at  home,  and  that 
the  German  governments  are  able  to  dispense  altogether 
with  the  punishment  of  transportation.  Where,  I 
would  ask,  should  we  find  room  for  all  our  transported 
convicts  were  we  to  bring  them  back  from  their  distant 
lands  of  exile  ? 

I  can  give  a  traveller,  who  is  desirous  of  comprehend- 
ing at  one  short  view  the  workings  of  the  German  and 
Swiss  systems  of  popular  education,  no  better  advice, 
than  to  direct  him  to  notice  the  state  of  the  streets  in 
any  German  or  Swiss  town,  which  he  happens  to  visit : 
no  matter  where  it  be,  whether  on  the  plains  of  Prussia 
or  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  small 
towns  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  in  the  mountainous 
cantons  of  Alpine  Switzerland — no  matter  where — let 
him  only  walk  through  the  streets  of  such  a  town  in 
the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  and  count  the  number  of 
children  to  be  found  there  above  the  age  of  four  or 
five — or  let  him  stand  in  the  same  streets,  when  the 
children  are  going  to  or  returning  from  the  schools — 
and  let  him  examine  their  cleanly  appearance,  the  good 
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r  quality,  the  excellent  condition,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
their  clothing,  the  condition  of  the  lesson  books  they 
are  carrying,  the  happiness  and  cheerfulness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  politeness  and  ease  of  their  man- 
ners ;  he  will  think  he  sees  the  children  of  the  rich : 
but  let  him  foUow  them  home,  and  he  will  find  that 
many  of  them  are  the  offspring  of  the  poorest  artisans 
and  labourers  of  the  town.  If  that  one  spectacle  docs 
not  convince  him  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational 
efforts  of  Germany,  and  of  the  happy  results  which 
they  are  producing — let  him  go  no  further,  for  nothing 
he  can  further  see  will  teach  him.  Let  him  then 
come  home,  and  rejoice  in  the  condition  of  our  poor ; 
I  but,  should  he  start  at  this  extraordinary  spectacle, 
I  as  I  have  seen  English  travellers  do,  to  whom  I  have 
pomted  out  this  sign  of  advanced  and  advancing  civi- 
lisation, let  him  reflect,  that  this  has  been  effected,  spite 
I  of  all  the  obstacles  which  impede  ourselves.  Bigotry 
and  ignorance  have  cried  their  loudest :  Romanists 
have  refused  co-operation  with  Protestants,  Protestants 
with  Romanists,  and  yet  they  have  co-operated.  There 
I  has  been  the  same  strong  jealousy  of  all  government 
I  interference,  the  same  imdefined  and  ill-digested  love 
of  liberty,  there  has  been  the  same  selfish  fear  of  re- 
tarding the  developement  of  physical  resources.  In 
Bavaria,  the  war  has  been  waged  between  Romanists 
and  Protestants ;  in  Argovie,  opposition  has  been  raised 
by  the  manufacturers ;  in  Lucerne,  by  the  religious 
parties,  and  by  the  political  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  Baden,  the  difficulties  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  numbers  of  Jews,  whom  both  Romanists 
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and  Protestants  hated  to  receive  Into  alliance^  even 
more  than  they  disliked  to  co-operate  among  them- 
selves. But  in  all  these  countries  the  great  principle 
has  finally  triumphed ;  and  all  parties  have  yielded  some 
little  of  their  claims,  in  the  full  conviction,  that  a  day  is 
dawning  upon  Europe,  fraught  with  the  most  over- 
whelming evils  for  that  country  which  has  not  prepared 
for  its  approach. 

The  man  must  be  a  wild  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
education,  who  can  imagine,  that  we  have  done  all  when 
we  have  built  our  schools  and  educated  our  teachers ; 
but  what  must  he  be,  who  can  hope  that  until  this  be 
done,  we  can  effect  any  thing  for  the  removal  of  those 
evils  and  dangers  with  which  our  social  state  is  threat- 
ened? Between  the  years  1835  and  1846,  the  country 
expended  57,254,541/.,  besides  the  immense  outlay  of 
private  charity,  in  the  temporary  relief  of  pauperism, 
and  we  are  now  throwing  into  the  same  gradually 
widening  lagune  more  than  5,000,000/.  per  annum, 
whilst  we  do  not  expend  on  the  improvement  of  the 
notoriously  deficient  materials  for  the  education  of  our 
poor  more  than  200,000/.  per  annum  I  In  Prussia,  the 
tables  are  strangely  turned.  She  has  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  spent  many  millions  on  the  perfection 
of  her  schools,  and  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
education  of  her  people ;  while  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  pauperism  have  continued  so  small,  as  not 
to  require  any  additional  forced  tax  like  our  poor  rates. 
What  she  requires  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  by 
parochial  collections  from  those  who  are  able  to  con- 
tribute. But  here,  in  manufacturing  England,  5,000,000/. 
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per  annum,  besides  the  immense  contributions  of  pri- 
vate charity,  for  the  relief  of  a  steadily  increasing 
pauperism,  and  100,000/.  per  annum  and  private  con- 
tributions amounting  annually  to  not  more  than  another 
100,0007.  for  increasing  the  deficient  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  education  of  the  people,  is  the  epitome  of 
the  social  question ;  while  the  accumulation  of  multi- 
tudes of  poor  is  going  on  each  year  with  increasing 
rapidity,  and  while  even  now  greater  masses  of  intelli- 
gent and  uneducated  operatives  are  crowded  in  our 
towns,  than  the  world  has  ever  before  seen  assembled 
together. 

But  there  are  some,  who  say,  that  if  our  means  of 
direct  education  are  worse,  yet  that  our  means  of  in- 
direct education  are  better,  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  if  our  people  have  not  schools  and  good 
teachers,  they  have  long  had  a  free  press,  the  right  of 
assembling  together  for  political  discussion,  plenty  of 
cheap  and  very  liberal  journals,  good  reports  of  all  the 
debates  of  our  Houses  of  Legislature,  and  a  literature 
free  in  its  spirit,  suggestive  in  its  writings,  and  anything 
but  one-sided  in  its  views  of  political  and  social  ques- 
tions, and  that  all  this  serves  to  stimulate  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  the  people.  As  far  as  regards  the 
middle  classes,  this  is  all  very  true ;  but,  as  regards  the 
poor,  it  is  ridiculously  false.  Most  of  our  poor  are 
either  wholly  without  education,  or  else  possess  so  little 
as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  such  influences, 
as  those  I  have  enumerated.  What  good  can  one  of 
our  boorish  peasants  gain  from  cheap  literature,  free 
parliamentary  debates,  free  discussion,  and  liberal  jour- 
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nals?  What  advantage  is  it  to  a  starving  man  that 
there  is  bread  in  the  baker's  shop,  if  he  has  not  where- 
with to  buy  ?  What  good  is  cheap  literature  and  free 
discussion  to  a  poor  peasant  who  can  neither  read  nor 
think  ?  He  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  starves 
too  with  a  curse  upon  his  lips. 

It  is  utterly  false  to  argue  that  the  peasants  would 
provide  themselves  with  schools  and  education,  if  edu- 
cation would  improve  their  condition  in  society.  We 
can  never  hope  to  see  the  peasants  supply  themselves 
with  schools.  They  never  have  done  so  in  any  country, 
they  never  will  do  so  in  our  own.  Such  a  step  implies 
in  them  a  great  prior  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties;  a  development  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  means  of  education.  The  peasants 
are  neither  wise  enough,  nor  rich  enough,  to  erect 
or  support  schools  for  themselves,  and  should  govern- 
ment refuse  either  to  do  it  for  them,  or  to  oblige  all 
classes  to  assist  the  poor  to  accomplish  this  great  work, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  another  century  will  see  no 
further  advances  than  we  have  made  at  present  —  our 
schools  for  the  most  part  totally  unfitted  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  our  teachers  the  most  ignorant,  ill-paid,  and 
least  respected  set  of  men  in  the  community.  Other 
countries  have  long  since  recognised  these  truths,  and 
acted  upon  them. 

Whilst  in  England  we  have  been  devoting  most  of 
our  energies  to  the  increase  of  our  national  wealth,  the 
Germans  and  Swiss  have  been  engaged  in  the  noble  un- 
dertaking of  attempting  to  raise  the  character  and  social 
position  of  their  poorer  classes.  To  effect  this,  they  have 
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not  Tainly  imagined  that  schools  alone  were  sufficient, 
but  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  every  social 
institution  and  every  social  regulation  has  been  rendered 
Bubservient.     They  began,  it  is  true,  by  raising  schools, 
and  educating  teachers ;  but  they  Iiave  continued  this 
great   work  by  reforming  their   prisons  and  criminal 
codes ;  by  facilitating  the  transfer  and  division  of  their 
lands ;    by   simplifying  their   legal   processes ;   by  re- 
forming their  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  by  entirely 
changing   the   mediaeval  and  illiberal  constitutions   of 
their  universities  and  public  schools ;  by  improving  the 
facilities  of  internal  communication;    and,    lastly,  by 
opening  the  highest  and  most  honourable  offices  of  the 
state  to  all  worthy  aspirants,  no  matter  of  how  low  an 
origin. 

Nor  have  their  labours  in  the  cause  of  social  reform 
diminished,  as  there  was  seemingly  less  immediate  need 
for  them.  -On  the  contrary,  to  a  traveller  in  these 
countries,  who  has  not  acquainted  himself  with  all  that 
has  been  going  on  there  for  the  last  thirty  years,  they 
would  seem  to  be  only  now  commencing,  so  vigorous 
and  universal  are  the  efforts  which  are  at  this  moment 
being  made. 

Although  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  to  main- 
tain that  school  instruction  alone,  and  imaided  by  any 
other  reforming  principle,  is  able  to  raise  our  peasantry 
to  that  satisfactory  condition,  which  it  is  confessed  they 
occupy  in  Holland,  Norway,  and  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  yet  sure  I  am,  that  without 
schools,  teachers,  and  an  early  education,  this  never 
has,  and  never  can  be  attained. 
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It  Is  doubtless  true,  that  the  social  polity  of  a  country 
should  be  so  ordered,  that  the  whole  life  of  any  of  its 
members  should  be  a  progressive  and  continued  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  education ;  but  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  this  great  work,  if  it  is  ever  to  have  a  com- 
mencement, must  begin  at  home,  and  be  continued,  in 
the  case  of  the  peasant,  in  the  village  school,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  religious  minister  and  village 
teacher,  or  it  can  never  be  accomplished  at  all.  True 
it  is,  that  at  first  the  evil  influence  of  the  home  will  be 
stronger  than  the  good  one  of  the  teacher  and  the  school. 
But  still,  if  he  understand  the  conduct  of  his  important 
work,  he  will  know  how  to  awaken  those  principles 
which,  it  may  be,  lie  dormant,  but  which  nevertheless 
exist  in  every  child's  mind,  and  which,  if  once  aroused, 
would  be  certain  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  the  evil 
influences  of  home.  Thus  might  we  hope,  that  the 
cottage  firesides  of  the  next  generation,  would  prove 
less  injurious  than  those  of  the  present,  to  the  children, 
who  will  cluster  around  them,  and  that  the  school 
would  have  an  auxiliary,  and  not  an  antagonist,  in  the 
powerful,  though  now,  alas  I  too  often  misdirected  in- 
fluences of  home.  It  is  only,  when  we  have  attained 
this  happy  result,  that  we  can  hope  to  realise  the  full 
benefits,  which  education  is  capable  of  conferring,  and. 
which,  in  other  lands,  it  is  at  this  day  conferring  upon 
the  people. 

So  long  as  the  early  domestic  training  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  education  of  the  schools,  so  long  must  the 
improvement  in  education  be  very  slow ;  but,  however 
slow,  it  is  the  only  sure  means  we  have  of  counteracting 
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the  effects  of  a  vicious  domestic  training,  and  of  cleansing 
the  very  fount  of  immorality.  The  labourer  is  oc- 
cupied from  twilight  on  to  twilight,  and  the  religious 
ministers  have  but  few  opportunities  of  bringing  higher 
influences  to  bear  upon  him.  Those,  too,  who  most 
need  improvement,  are  generally  the  most  unwilling  to 
receive  it ;  and  those  whose  homes  act  most  injuriously 
on  the  younger  inmates,  are  precisely  those,  who  oppose 
most  strenuously  the  entry  of  the  religious  minister^ 
and  who  are  most  rarely  brought  under  any  ennobling 
influence  whatever.  Thus  it  often  happens,  that  the 
only  way,  by  which  we  can  introduce  reform  into  a 
home,  is  through  the  children ;  for,  most  happily,  there 
is  among  the  poor  such  a  great  idea  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  education,  that  it  very  rarely  happens, 
that  the  parent  cannot  be  persuaded  to  send  his  child 
to  school,  when  he  is  enabled  to  do  so. 

But  there  are  some  who  maintain,  that  eight  hours' 
association  with  the  good  and  enlightened  teacher  on 
the  Sunday,  and  in  the  Sunday  school,  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  counteract  the  bad  influences  of  the  immoral 
home  to  which  the  child  has,  perhaps,  been  exposed 
through  the  whole  week! — that  eight  hours  of  religious 
exercises  on  Sunday  can  obviate  the  effects  of  the  one 
hundred  hours  of  immoral  association  of  the  past  six 
days !  This  ignorance  is  even  more  fatal,  than  it  is 
ridiculous;  how  little  would  those  who  profess  such 
opinions  like  to  submit  their  own  children  to  such  an 
ordeal.  How  contrary  is  their  practice  to  their  pro- 
fession 1  Who  would  expect  to  save  his  child  from 
vice,  if  he  turned  him  out  into  the  streets  during  week- 
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days,  and  only  gave  him  instruction  and  religious 
education  on  the  Sunday  ?  and  yet  this  pittance  of 
education  is  thought  more  than  enough  for  the  poor. 
If  we  would  raise  the  character  of  our  labourers,  we 
must  reverse  this  order  of  things. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  how  thoroughly  this  truth  has 
been  recognised  in  Western  Europe.     From  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
Alpine  range,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  aU 
the  children  of  both  rich  and  poor  are  receiving  daily 
instruction,  under  the   surveillance  of  their  religious 
ministers,    from    long   and    most    carefully   educated 
teachers.     Throughout  the  plains  of  Prussia,  Bohemia, 
and  Bavaria,  among  the  hills  and  woods  of  Saxony  and 
central  Germany,  in  the  forests  and  rich  undulating 
lands  of  Wirtemburg   and   Baden,   in  the   deep  and 
secluded  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol, 
in   most   of  the   provinces   of   the   Austrian   empire, 
throughout  Holland,  Denmark,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  France,  and  even  in  the  plains  of  Italian  Lombardy, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  parish,  which  does  not  possess 
its  school-house  and  its  one  or  two  teachers.  The  school- 
buildings   are   often    built   in   really   an    extravagant 
manner ;    and  in  Switzerland  and  South  Germany,  the 
village  school  is   generally   the  finest  erection  of  the 
neighbourhood.    In  the  towns  the  expenditure  on  these 
monuments  of  a  nation's  progress  is  still  more  remark- 
able.    Here  the  municipal  authorities  generally  prefer 
to  unite  several  schools  for  the  sake  of  forming  one 
complete  one.    This  is  generally  erected  on  the  follow- 
ing plan :  —  A  large  house  is  built  of  three  or  four 
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stories  in  height^  with  commodious  plaj-jards  bcliind. 
The  one  or  two  upper  stories  are  used  as  apartments 
for  the  teachers;  the  lower  rooms  are  set  apart  for 
the  different  classes.    A  town  school  has  generally  from 
eight  to  teriy  and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen,  of  these 
class-rooms,   each   of  which  is   capable   of  containing 
from  80  to  100  children.     An  educated  teacher  is  ap- 
pointed to  manage  each  class,  so  that  there  is  generally 
a  staff  of  at  least  eight  teachers  connected  with  each 
town  school  of  Grermany,  and  I  have  seen  schools  with 
as  many  as  twelve  and  fourteen  teachers.     The  rooms 
are  filled  with  desks,  maps,  and  all  the  apparatus  which 
the  teachers  can  require  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 
I  generally  noticed,  on  entering  a  small  German  or 
Swiss  town,  that  next  to  the  church,  the  finest  building 
was  the  one  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate   the  enormous  outlay, 
which  Germany  has  devoted  to  the  erection  and  im- 
provement of  school- houses  alone,  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years.     In  the  towns,  hardly  any  of  the  old  and 
inefficient   buildings  now  remain,  except   where  they 
have  been  improved  and  enlarged.     In  Munich,  I  di- 
rected my  conductor  to  lead  me  to  the  worst  school 
buildings  in  the  city,  and  I  found  all  the  class-rooms 
measuring   fourteen   feet  high  by   about  twenty-five 
square,  and  ten  of  such  class-rooms  in  each  school- 
house,  each  of  which  rooms  was  under  the  constant 
direction  of  an  educated  teacher.     In  whatever  town  I 
happened  to  be  staying,  I  always  sought  out  the  worst, 
in  preference  to  the  best  schools.     In  Berlin  the  worst 
I  could  find  contained  four  class-rooms,  each  eight  feet 
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and  Protestants  hated  to  receive  into  alliance,  even 
more  than  they  disliked  to  co-operate  among  them- 
selves. But  in  all  these  countries  the  great  principle 
has  finally  triumphed ;  and  all  parties  have  yielded  some 
little  of  their  claims^  in  the  full  conviction^  that  a  day  is 
dawning  upon  Europe,  fraught  with  the  most  over- 
whelming evils  for  that  country  which  has  not  prepared 
for  its  approach. 

The  man  must  be  a  wild  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
education,  who  can  imagine,  that  we  have  done  all  when 
we  have  built  our  schools  and  educated  our  teachers ; 
but  what  must  he  be,  who  can  hope  that  until  this  be 
done,  we  can  effect  any  thing  for  the  removal  of  those 
evils  and  dangers  with  which  our  social  state  is  threat- 
ened? Between  the  years  1835  and  1846,  the  country 
expended  57,254,541/.,  besides  the  immense  outlay  of 
private  charity,  in  the  temporary  relief  of  pauperism, 
and  we  are  now  throwing  into  the  same  gradually 
widening  lagune  more  than  5,000,000/.  per  annum, 
whilst  we  do  not  expend  on  the  improvement  of  the 
notoriously  deficient  materials  for  the  education  of  our 
poor  more  than  200,000/.  per  annum  1  In  Prussia,  the 
tables  are  strangely  turned.  She  has  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  spent  many  millions  on  the  perfection 
of  her  schools,  and  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
education  of  her  people ;  while  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  pauperism  have  continued  so  small,  as  not 
to  require  any  additional  forced  tax  like  our  poor  rates. 
What  she  requires  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  by 
parochial  collections  from  those  who  are  able  to  con- 
tribute. But  here,  in  manufacturing  England,  5,000,000/. 
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per  annum,  besides  the  immense  contributions  of  pri* 
vate  charity,  for  the  relief  of  a  steadily  increatsing 
pauperism,  and  100,000/.  per  annum  and  private  con- 
tributions amounting  annually  to  not  more  than  another 
100,000/.  for  increasing  the  deficient  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  education  of  the  people,  is  the  epitome  of 
the  social  question;  while  the  accumulation  of  multi- 
tudes of  poor  is  going  on  each  year  with  increasing 
rapidity^  and  while  even  now  greater  massets  of  intelli- 
gent and  uneducated  operatives  are  crowded  in  our 
towns,  than  the  world  has  ever  before  seen  assembled 
together. 

But  there  are  some,  who  say,  that  if  our  meana  of 
direct  education  are  worse,  yet  that  our  means  of  in- 
direct education  are  better,  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  if  our  people  have  not  schools  and  goixl 
teachers,  they  have  long  had  a  free  press,  the  right  of 
assembling  together  for  political  discussion,  plenty  of 
cheap  and  very  liberal  journals,  good  reports  of  all  the 
debates  of  our  Houses  of  Legislature,  and  a  literature 
free  in  its  spirit,  suggestive  in  its  writings,  and  anything 
but  one-sided  in  its  views  of  political  and  social  ques- 
tions, and  that  all  this  serves  to  stimulate  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  the  people.  As  far  as  regards  the 
middle  classes,  this  is  all  very  true ;  but,  as  regards  the 
poor,  it  is  ridiculously  false.  Most  of  our  poor  are 
either  wholly  without  education,  or  else  possess  so  little 
as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  such  influences, 
as  those  I  have  enumerated.  What  good  can  one  of 
our  boorish  peasants  gain  from  cheap  literature,  free 
parliamentary  debates,  free  discussion,  and  liberal  jour- 
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in  height^  and  about  fifteen  feet  square ;  and  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  I  found  that  the  Chambers 
had  passed  a  law  prohibiting  any  school-house  being 
built,  the  rooms  of  which  were  not  fourteen  feet  high. 

Throughout  Germany  no  expense  seems  to  have 
been  spared  to  improve  the  materials  of  popular  in- 
struction. 

This  could  never  have  been  effected  had  not  the  ex- 
penses of  such  an  immense  undertaking  been  equally 
distributed  over  all  the  parishes  of  the  different  states. 
The  burden  being  thus  divided  amongst  all,  is  not  felt 
by  any;  but  had  the  government  started  in  the  vain 
hope  of  being  able  to  bear  even  a  third  of  the  expense, 
popular  education  would  have  been  no  further  advanced 
in  Germany  than  in  England.  But  wiser,  or  more  in- 
terested in  the  real  success  of  the  undertaking  than 
ourselves,  the  governments  of  the  different  states  have 
obliged  each  province  to  provide  for  the  expenses  neces- 
sary for  its  own  primary  education. 

It  is  very  strange,  however,  to  hear  the  unfounded 
and  untrue  aspersions,  which  are  cast  upon  all  these 
noble  efforts.  When  one  speaks  in  England  of  Ger- 
man education,  one  is  sure  to  be  assailed  by  cries  of 
"  Centralisation,"  "  Irreligion,"  "  No  local  liberty  of  ac- 
tion," "  No  union  between  the  schools  and  the  churches," 
"  All  done  by  the  state,"  and  so  forth.  Now  I  assure 
my  readers  that  all  these  are  only  so  many  untruths,  or 
most  unwarrantable  exaggerations. 

Of  all  these  errors,  the  greatest  perhaps  is,  the  belief 
that  every  thing  connected  with  the  education  of  the 
people  in  Germany  is  done  by  the  state,  and  that  the 
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parocliial  affairs  are  managed  by  an  exterior  and  distant 
authority.  Nothing  ean  be  a  more  utterly  unfounded 
supposition.  It  has  not  been  so  either  in  l^russiu  or  in 
any  other  German  state^  no  matter  Iiow  absohite  the 
government.  The  systems,  so  far  from  Imving  been 
systems  of  excessive  centralisation,  leaving  no  freedom 
of  action  to  the  parishes,  have  been  always  and  still  are 
essentially  parochial  systems,  merely  under  the  surveil- 
lance, and  subject  to  the  check  of  the  central  authority. 
It  is  the  parishes  and  towns,  which  tax  themt$elves  for 
educational  purposes ;  it  is  the  parisliioners  and  citizens, 
who  elect  their  own  teachers ;  it  is  the  parishioners  and 
citizens,  who  pay  their  own  teachers,  and  provide  all  the 
materials  for  the  education  of  their  own  poor ;  it  is  the 
parishioners  and  citizens,  who  determine  whether  they 
will  have  separate  schools  for  their  different  religious 
sects,  or  common  schools  for  them  all;  it  is  the  pa- 
rishioners and  citizens,  who  choose  the  sites  of  their 
school-houses,  and  the  outlay  they  will  make  on  their 
erection ;  and  although  they  have  not  the  power  of  dis- 
missing a  teacher  after  they  have  once  elected  him, 
without  first  showing  to  government  a  sufficient  ground 
for  such  a  step,  yet  they  are  afforded  every  facility  of 
forwarding  any  complaints  they  may  have  to  make  of 
any  teacher  they  have  elected,  to  the  educational  au- 
thorities appointed  to  judge  such  matters,  and  to  protect 
the  teachers  from  the  effects  of  mere  personal  animosities 
or  ignorance. 

I  have  sometimes  been  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  conveying  any  just  idea  of  the  present  state 
of  education  in  Germany  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
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It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  social  polity  of  a  country 
should  be  so  ordered,  that  the  whole  life  of  any  of  its 
members  should  be  a  progressive  and  continued  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  education ;  but  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  this  great  work,  if  it  is  ever  to  have  a  com- 
mencement, must  begin  at  home,  and  be  continued,  in 
the  case  of  the  peasant,  in  the  village  school,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  religious  minister  and  village 
teacher,  or  it  can  never  be  accomplished  at  all.  True 
it  is,  that  at  first  the  evil  influence  of  the  home  will  be 
stronger  than  the  good  one  of  the  teacher  and  the  school. 
But  still,  if  he  understand  the  conduct  of  his  important 
work,  he  will  know  how  to  awaken  those  principles 
which,  it  may  be,  lie  dormant,  but  which  nevertheless 
exist  in  every  child's  mind,  and  which,  if  once  aroused, 
would  be  certain  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  the  evil 
influences  of  home.  Thus  might  we  hope,  that  the 
cottage  firesides  of  the  next  generation,  would  prove 
less  injurious  than  those  of  the  present,  to  the  children, 
who  will  cluster  around  them,  and  that  the  school 
would  have  an  auxiliary,  and  not  an  antagonist,  in  the 
powerful,  though  now,  alas  I  too  often  misdirected  in- 
fluences of  home.  It  is  only,  when  we  have  attained 
this  happy  result,  that  we  can  hope  to  realise  the  full 
benefits,  which  education  is  capable  of  conferring,  and. 
which,  in  other  lands,  it  is  at  this  day  conferring  upon 
the  people. 

So  Idng  as  the  early  domestic  training  is  in  direct  op-- 
position  to  the  education  of  the  schools,  so  long  must  the 
improvement  in  education  be  very  slow  ;  but,  however 
slow,  it  is  the  only  sure  means  we  have  of  counteracting 
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I  jiBTocIiial  aff^rs  arc  managed  by  an  exterior  and  dutunt 
[  authority.  Notliing  cod  be  u  mure  utterly  untutind(,-d 
'  supposition.  It  has  not  been  bo  either  iu  I*rui>!>iii  ur  in 
any  other  German  state,  no  matter  liuw  ab^uhite  the 
governmeat.  The  systems,  so  fur  from  hitviiiff  been 
systems  of  exceseive  centralisation,  leaving  no  freedom 
of  action  to  the  parishes,  have  been  always  and  still  ore 
etientially  parochial  systems,  merely  under  the  surveil- 
lance, and  subject  to  the  check  of  the  cctitnil  autlicrity. 
It  is  the  pariehcB  and  towns,  which  tax  thcm.->clved  for 
educational  pur[>oses ;  it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens, 
wlio  elect  their  own  teachera;  it  is  the  pamhinners  and 
dtizenB,  who  pay  their  own  teachers,  and  provide  all  the 
materials  for  the  education  of  their  own  poor;  it  is  the 
parishioners  and  citizens,  who  determine  whether  tlicy 
will  have  separate  schools  for  their  ditTercnt  religious 
sects,  or  common  schools  for  them  all;  it  a  the  [«p 
rishioners  and  citizens,  who  choose  the  sites  of  their 
school-houses,  and  the  outlay  they  will  make  on  th«ir 
;tion;  and  ahhough  they  have  not  the  power  of  dia- 
a  te4icher  after  they  have  once  elected  biin. 
It  a  sufficient  ground 
irdtil  every  facility  of 
to  make  of 
the  educational  au* 
lien,  and  to  protect 
personal  animosities 
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prejudices  which  exist  in  this  country  against  the  very 
name  of  a  German  school.  One  hears  people  talking 
about  it,  as  if  it  were  the  prison  of  the  village,  where 
the  poor  children  are  immured  for  six  hours  per  diem 
against  their  parents'  inclinations,  and  where  mere  in- 
struction, entirely  divested  of  all  religion,  is  forced  into 
the  scholars  in  true  military  fashion.  It  is  said  too, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  have  no  control  over 
the  school,  and  that  the  teacher  is  a  man  imposed  upon 
them  by  an  arbitrary  king.  The  school-house  too,  ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  is  built  by  an  architect  sent 
down  from  the  metropolis,  and  after  plans  drawn  out 
by  the  minister's  own  hand,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
people  as  a  gaol,  where  their  children  are  drilled  as 
soldiers.  Even  Mr.  Laing,  liberal-minded  and  philo- 
sophical as  he  is,"  comes  home,  after  inquiries  made 
in  Berlin,  tainted  with  these  prejudices,  and  utters  all 
the  common  platitudes  against  this  monstrosity  of  cen- 
tralisation. Now  let  me  ask,  what  does  this  centraUsa- 
tion  mean?  Let  us  look  this  terrible  enigma  in  the 
face.  If  my  readers  can  once  be  taught,  that  it  is  in  this 
case  a  mere  delusion  of  their  own  fancy's  creating,  per- 
haps I  shall  not  labour  against  such  disheartening  odds, 
in  my  efforts  to  give  them  an  account  of  what  German 
education  really  is. 

I  ask  them,  then,  to  accompany  me  to  a  Prussian  vil- 
lage. It  shall  be  one  of  those  solitary  collections  of  hamlets 
found  scattered  at  long  intervals  over  the  great  central 
plains  of  Prussia,  and  unconnected  with  any  other  vil- 
lage or  town,  except  by  miles  of  long  and  sandy  roads. 

Imagine  a  plain  stretching  in  every  direction  as  far 
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as  the  eye  can  reach^  as  level  as  tlie  sea  in  a  calm, 
without  a  solitary  tree  or  hedge  to  break  the  dishearten- 
ing distances  —  a  vast  prairie  of  the  flattest  and  most 
unbroken  com  land^  with  four  roads  crossing  it  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Such  is  a  true  picture  of  a  great  {mrt 
of  the  country  on  the  line  of  railroad  leading  from  Mag- 
deburg to  Berlin. 

In  the  middle  of  this  plain  is  our  village,  surrounded 
by  a  few  trees,  and  by  the  kitchen  gardens  of  the  vil- 
lagers. The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  of  a  sort 
of  composition,  which  is  whitewashed  continually,  for 
stone  or  brick  cannot  sometimes  be  obtained  in  these 
great  sandy  prairies.  We  enter  into  a  long  straight 
street  of  houses  nearly  all  built  as  I  have  described, 
and  whitewashed  over.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  look 
through  the  windows  and  see  the  beautiful  cleanliness 
of  the  interiors.  Every  room  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
whitewashed  only  yesterday ;  and  the  substantial  ap- 
pearance of  the  furniture,  and,  above  all,  the  intel- 
ligent and  good-natured  faces  of  its  inmates,  offer  us 
the  best  possible  proof  of  the  happy,  intelligent,  and 
thriving  condition  of  the  Prussian  peasantry. 

But  if  we  are  still  disposed  to  doubt,  let  us,  before 
going  further,  just  take  one  turn  into  the  village 
gardens.  Bemember,  these,  as  well  as  all  the  fields  and 
lands  around,  in  most  cases  belong  to  the  peasant  in- 
mates of  the  villages,  round  which  the  plain  lies  spread 
oat  like  a  cultivated  prairie.  The  tenants  of  the 
Prussian  cottages  are  generally  their  owners  also. 
Look  how  beautifully  these  gardens  and  the  fields 
around  are  cultivated.     There  are  no  weeds.     There  is 
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in  height^  and  about  fifteen  feet  square ;  and  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  I  found  that  the  Chambers 
had  passed  a  law  prohibiting  any  school-house  being 
built,  the  rooms  of  which  were  not  fourteen  feet  high. 

Throughout  Germany  no  expense  seems  to  have 
been  spared  to  improve  the  materials  of  popular  in- 
struction. 

This  could  never  have  been  effected  had  not  the  ex- 
penses of  such  an  immense  undertaking  been  equally 
distributed  over  all  the  parishes  of  the  different  states. 
The  burden  being  thus  divided  amongst  all,  is  not  felt 
by  any ;  but  had  the  government  started  in  the  vain 
hope  of  being  able  to  bear  even  a  third  of  the  expense, 
popular  education  would  have  been  no  further  advanced 
in  Germany  than  in  England.  But  wiser,  or  more  inr 
terested  in  the  real  success  of  the  undertaking  than 
ourselves,  the  governments  of  the  different  states  have 
obliged  each  province  to  provide  for  the  expenses  neces- 
sary for  its  own  primary  education. 

It  is  very  strange,  however,  to  hear  the  unfounded 
and  untrue  aspersions,  which  are  cast  upon  all  these 
noble  efforts.  When  one  speaks  in  England  of  Ger- 
man education,  one  is  sure  to  be  assailed  by  cries  of 
"  Centralisation,"  "  Irreligion,"  "  No  local  liberty  of  ac- 
tion," "  No  union  between  the  schools  and  the  churches," 
"  All  done  by  the  state,"  and  so  forth.  Now  I  assure 
my  readers  that  all  these  are  only  so  many  untruths,  or 
most  unwarrantable  exaggerations. 

Of  all  these  errors,  the  greatest  perhaps  is,  the  belief 
that  every  thing  connected  with  the  education  of  the 
people  in  Germany  is  done  by  the  state,  and  that  the 
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parochial  affairs  are  managed  bj  an  exterior  and  distant 
authority.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  utterly  unfounded 
supposition.  It  has  not  been  so  cither  in  Prudsia  or  in 
any  other  German  state^  no  matter  how  absolute  the 
government.  The  systems^  so  far  from  having  been 
systems  of  excessive  centralisation,  leaving  no  freedom 
of  action  to  the  parishes,  have  been  always  and  still  are 
essentiaUj/  parochial  systems,  merely  under  the  sur\'eil- 
lance,  and  subject  to  the  check  of  the  central  authority. 
It  is  the  parishes  and  towns,  which  tax  themselves  for 
educational  purposes ;  it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens, 
who  elect  their  own  teachers;  it  is  the  parishioners  and 
citizens,  who  pay  their  own  teachers,  and  provide  all  the 
materials  for  the  education  of  their  own  poor ;  it  is  the 
parishioners  and  citizens,  who  determine  whether  they 
will  have  separate  schools  for  their  different  religious 
sects,  or  common  schools  for  them  all;  it  is  the  pa- 
rishioners and  citizens,  who  choose  the  sites  of  their 
school-houses,  and  the  outlay  they  will  make  on  their 
erection ;  and  although  they  have  not  the  power  of  dis- 
missing a  teacher  after  they  have  once  elected  him, 
without  first  showing  to  government  a  sufficient  ground 
for  such  a  step,  yet  they  are  afforded  every  facility  of 
forwarding  any  complaints  they  may  have  to  make  of 
any  teacher  they  have  elected,  to  the  educational  au- 
thorities appointed  to  judge  such  matters,  and  to  protect 
the  teachers  from  the  effects  of  mere  personal  animosities 
or  ignorance. 

I  have  sometimes  been  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  conveying  any  just  idea  of  the  present  state 
of  education  in  Germany  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
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prejudices  which  exist  in  this  country  against  the  very 
name  of  a  German  schooL  One  hears  people  talking 
about  it,  as  if  it  were  the  prison  of  the  village,  where 
the  poor  children  are  immured  for  six  hours  per  diem 
against  their  parents'  inclinations,  and  where  mere  in- 
struction, entirely  divested  of  all  religion,  is  forced  into 
the  scholars  in  true  military  fashion.  It  is  said  too, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  have  no  control  over 
the  school,  and  that  the  teacher  is  a  man  imposed  upon 
them  by  an  arbitrary  king.  The  school-house  too,  ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  is  built  by  an  architect  sent 
down  from  the  metropolis,  and  after  plans  drawn  out 
by  the  minister's  own  hand,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
people  as  a  gaol,  where  their  children  are  drilled  as 
soldiers.  Even  Mr.  Laing,  liberal-minded  and  philo- 
sophical as  he  is,"  comes  home,  after  inquiries  made 
in  Berlin,  tainted  with  these  prejudices,  and  utters  all 
the  common  platitudes  against  this  monstrosity  of  cen- 
tralisation. Now  let  me  ask,  what  does  this  centraUsa- 
tion  mean?  Let  us  look  this  terrible  enigma  in  the 
face.  If  my  readers  can  once  be  taught,  that  it  is  in  this 
case  a  mere  delusion  of  their  own  fancy's  creating,  per- 
haps I  shall  not  labour  against  such  disheartening  odds, 
in  my  efforts  to  give  them  an  account  of  what  Grerman 
education  really  is. 

I  ask  them,  then,  to  accompany  me  to  a  Prussian  vil- 
lage. It  shall  be  one  of  those  solitary  collections  of  hamlets 
found  scattered  at  long  intervals  over  the  great  central 
plains  of  Prussia,  and  unconnected  with  any  other  vil- 
lage or  town,  except  by  miles  of  long  and  sandy  roads. 

Imagine  a  plain  stretching  in  every  direction  as  far 
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as  the  eye  can  reach^  as  level  as  the  sea  in  a  calm, 
without  a  solitary  tree  or  hedge  to  break  the  disilieartcn- 
ing  distances  —  a  vast  prairie  of  the  flattest  and  moot 
unbroken  com  land^  with  four  roads  crossing  it  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Such  is  a  true  picture  of  a  great  {mrt 
of  the  country  on  the  line  of  railroad  leading  from  ]Mag- 
deburg  to  Berlin. 

In  the  middle  of  this  plain  is  our  village^  surrounded 
by  a  few  trees,  and  by  the  kitchen  gardens  of  the  vil- 
lagers. The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  of  a  sort 
of  composition,  which  is  whitewashed  continually,  for 
stone  or  brick  cannot  sometimes  be  obtained  in  these 
great  sandy  prairies.  We  enter  into  a  long  straight 
street  of  houses  nearly  all  built  as  I  have  described, 
and  whitewashed  over.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  look 
through  the  windows  and  see  the  beautiful  cleanliness 
of  the  interiors.  Every  room  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
whitewashed  only  yesterday;  and  the  substantial  ap- 
pearance of  the  furniture,  and,  above  all,  the  intel- 
ligent and  good-natured  faces  of  its  inmates,  offer  us 
the  best  possible  proof  of  the  happy,  intelligent,  and 
thriving  condition  of  the  Prussian  peasantry. 

But  if  we  are  still  disposed  to  doubt,  let  us,  before 
going  further,  just  take  one  turn  into  the  village 
gardens.  Bemember,  these,  as  well  as  all  the  fields  and 
lands  around,  in  most  cases  belong  to  the  peasant  in- 
mates of  the  villages,  round  which  the  plain  lies  spread 
oat  like  a  cultivated  prairie.  The  tenants  of  the 
Prussian  cottages  are  generally  their  owners  also. 
Look  how  beautifully  these  gardens  and  the  fields 
around  are  cultivated.     There  are  no  weeds.     There  is 
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no  rubbish.  Every  particle  of  soil  is  used.  The  clods 
are  finely  broken,  and  the  prairie  seems  to  have  been 
all  turned  up  and  loosened  by  the  spade.  These  small 
allotments  and  the  fields  around  them  are  the  garden, 
the  kitchen  garden  of  the  village.  If  we  visit  these 
allotments  in  the  evening,  when  the  peasants  have  left 
their  own  corn  fields,  we  shall  find  the  men  and  women 
all  out,  assisted  by  the  children,  and  engaged  in  water- 
ing and  tending  their  little  kitchen  gardens,  with  all  the 
interest,  with  which  our  landed  gentleman  watches  the 
labours  of  his  gaixiener.  This  fact  of  peasant  proprietors 
is  the  true  secret  of  peasant  nobility,  and  also  of  peasant 
conservatism.  The  German  peasants,  who  are  also  the 
German  landowners,  have  had  until  lately  much  less 
political  liberty  than  the  English  peasant,  but  they  have 
had  property  and  intelligence,  and  have  been  conse- 
quently much  better  satisfied  with  their  condition  in 
life,  and  consequently  truly  conservative  in  their  prin- 
ciples.    Look  at  the  reverse  of  this  in  Ireland. 

But  to  return  to  the  village, — we  find  in  one  part 
the  Protestant  church ;  in  another,  it  may  be  a  chapel 
of  the  Romanist,  and  here  the  village  school.  Now  we 
are  far  enough  from  Berlin,  and  from  that  centre  so 
odious  to  Englishmen ;  but  are  we  free  from  its  tyranny? 
This  is  the  question,  and  this  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
answer. 

First  then,  I  own  there  is  a  representative  of  this 
odious  centre  in  this  quiet  village.  One  of  the  more 
intelligent  villagers  has  been  chosen  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  bezirke  or  county,  in  which  the  village  is  situated, 
to  direct  its  civil  affairs.     He  has  been  appointed  by 
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these  county  magistrates  to  superintend  the  repair  of  the 

roads,  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  the  direction  of 

the  police,  and  he  is  empowered  to  interfere  to  a  certain 

extent  in  the  educational  aftairs  of  the  district.     We 

shall  see  presently  how  far.    Suppose,  that,  at  the  {x^riod 

of  our  visit  to  this  oasis  of  the  Prussian  plains,  for  some 

reason  or  other  no  school  had  been  established,  and  that 

the  government  inspector  had  just  paid  them  a  visit  in 

order  to  notify  to  them,  that  the  laws   require,  that 

parish,  as  every  other,  to  provide  itself  with  sufficient 

school-room  for  its  children. 

The  inspector  makes  this  notification  to  the  village 
magisti'ate  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken ;  this  officer 
immediately  informs  the  villagers  of  the  message  he 
has  received,  and  requests  the  householders  to  elect  three 
or  four  from  among  themselves  to  attend  a  meeting  or 
conunittee,  in  which  the  best  course  to  be  taken  in  re- 
spect to  these  educational  matters  will  be  considered. 
This  is  accordingly  done,  and  on  the  appointed  day  these 
delegates,  the  religious  ministers  of  the  village,  and  the 
village  magistrate  assemble  together.  As  the  law  obliges 
them  to  build  school-rooms  for  their  children,  they  have 
only  to  consider  how  this  is  to  be  effected.  According 
to  our  English  notions,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  come  to  a  decision,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  our  village  consist,  as  I  have  said,  of  Romanists  and 
Protestants.  But  although  the  churches  of  each  sect 
are  regularly  filled  with  the  poor,  and  although  there  is 
every  symptom,  which  would  lead  a  traveller  to  say, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Prussian  peasantry  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  upon  them,  yet  the  different  religious 
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parties  in  Prussia  do  find  it  possible  to  co-operate  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  poor. 
The  first  point  then,  which  the  village  committee  have  to 
decide,  is,  whether  they  shall  have  one  school  for  both 
religious  parties,  or  a  separate  school  for  each.  Perfect 
liberty  of  choice  on  this  subject  is  secured  by  law  to 
each  different  religious  sect.  All  that  the  government 
says,  is,  "  You  (the  different  parishes)  MUST  provide  suf- 
ficient schooUroom  for  your  children^  but  we  leave  it  en-- 
tirely  to  your  own  choice  how  you  will  do  this,^^  It  is  true 
that  the  government  encourages  the  erection  of  separate 
schools,  whenever  this  is  possible,  but  it  never  attempts 
to  interfere,  when  any  religious  party  of  a  parish  wishes 
to  have  a  separate  school,  if  it  can  only  find  sufficient 
funds  for  the  purpose.  And  if  any  one  religious  sect 
should  not  happen  to  be  represented  in  the  committee, 
still  this  party  has  the  right  of  dissenting  from  the  re- 
solutions  of  the  committee,  should  they  be  in  favour  of 
a  mixed  school,  and  should  the  unrepresented  sect  be 
willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  separate  school  for 
themselves  alone.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in 
mind,  viz.,  that  the  question  of  mixed  or  separate  schools 
is,  in  Western  Europe,  left  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the 
parishioners,  and  local  religious  ministers,  and  that  it 
consequently  occasions  no  difficulty  whatsoever.  The 
governments  do  not  attempt  to  fetter  the  people's  right 
to  decide  this  point,  and  therefore  no  one  is  jealous  of 
the  result  of  the  parochial  deliberations,  as  every  re- 
ligious party  has  the  power  of  acting  as  it  may  desire. 

AVhen  this  point  is  decided,  the  village  committee 
chooses  a  site  for  a  school,  and  decides  on  the  amount 
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t>f  the  outlay,  and  on  the  plan  of  the  Bchool  building?. 
The  several  determinations  are  then  sent  up  to  the 
county  magistrates  for  approval,  which  is  given  as  a 
matter  of  course,  unless  an  unhealthy  site  or  a  positively 
defective  plan  has  been  adopted,  in  which  case,  the  reso- 
lutions are  sent  down  to  be  reconsidered,  with  recom- 
mendations from  the  magistrates  on  the  subject. 

When  these  several  matters  have  been  arranged,  the 
village  committee  elects  its  own  teachers,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  this  limitation,  —  that  no  person  can  engage  in 
any  branch  of  instruction,  until  he  has  obtained  from 
learned  examiners,  appointed  by  Government,  a  diploma 
certifying,  that  his  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual 
qualifications  are  such,  as  to  render  him  worthy  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  a  teacher's  duties. 

Of  the  school  and  teacher,  when  thus  constituted, 
the  parochial  religious  ministers  of  the  different  sects 
educated  in  the  school  are  ex  officio  inspectors.  They 
are  required  to  send  periodical  reports  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  the  parochial  education  to  the  superior 
county  authorities.  The  schools  are  also  inspected  two 
or  three  times  a  year  by  several  government  inspectors, 
who  are  sent  round  on  periodical  visitations,  to  see  that 
all  is  conducted  in  an  efficient  and  proper  manner. 

The  village  committee  continues  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals;  and  its  members  make  periodical  visits  of 
inspection  to  the  school,  and  report  to  the  county 
magistrates.  It  is  also  the  business  of  the  committee 
to  provide  the  necessary  school  apparatus,  and  the  funds 
required  for  the  necessary  repairs  ;  and  it  is  its  especial 
duty  to  protect  and  Sncourage  the  teacher.     In  this 
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manner  are  the  villagers  and  village  ministers  inmie- 
diately  connected  with,  and  interested  in,  the  progress 
of  the  education  of  their  own  little  neighbourhood. 

Now,  I  would  «ask  every  candid  man,  supposing  that 
I  have  given  you  a  true  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
German  parochial  education  is  managed,  can  you  see 
any  thing  so  very  horrible  in  it  ?  Is  there  really  in  all 
this  any  great  excess  of  contralisation  ?  Is  it  true,  thaat 
the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  ^f  ^ 
their  own  education  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  people  thenpir  :•; 
selves  who  manage  the  schools  ?  ••''. ' 

And  yet,  this  is  the  system  pursued,  not  only  o^r  ' 
the  Prussian  plains,  but  in  the  forest  villages  of  Ce(ft- . 
tral  Germany,  Wirtemburg,  and  Baden,  in  the  lovely" 
valleys  of  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland,  in  the  Rhine' 
Provinces,  among  the  hills  of  Saxony,  and  in  the  plaips  , 
of  Bavaria.  f- 

It  is  this  simple,  religious,  and  parochial  system  which 
has  been  abused  and  vilified  in  this  country  in  every 
possible  manner.  It  has  been  called  tyrannical,  illi- 
beral, irreligious,  and  has  been  stigmatised  by  every 
opprobrious  epithet  that  ignorance  and  bigotry  could 
invent.  But  truth  in  the  end  will  conquer,  and  Ger- 
many will  one  day  be  lauded  by  all  Europe,  as  the 
inventor  of  a  system  securing,  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  guidance  by  the  greatest  intelligence  of  the 
country,  the  cheapest  manner  of  working,  the  foster- 
ing of  local  activity  and  of  local  sympathies,  and  the 
cordial  assistance  of  the  religious  ministers. 

Disputes  about  separate  or  mixed  schools  are  un- 
heard of  in   Prussia,    because  every  parish  is  left   to 
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please  itself  which  kind  it  will  adopt.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing Eoman  Catholic  Counsellors  of  the  Educational 
!Bureau  in  Berlin  assured  me,  that  they  never  expe- 
rienced any  difficulty  on  this  point.  "  We  always,"  he 
said^  "  encourage  separate  schools  when  possible,  as  we 
think  religious  instruction  can  be  promoted  better  in 
separate  than  in  mixed  schools ;  but,  of  course,  we  all 
think  it  better  to  have  mixed  schools,  than  to  have 
no  schools  at  all ;  and  when  we  cannot  have  separate 
schools  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  religious  sects  uniting 
in  the  support  of  a  mixed  one.  When  mixed  schools 
are  decided  on  by  the  parochial  committees,  the  teacher 
is  elected  by  the  most  numerous  of  the  two  sects  ;  or, 
if  two  teachers  are  required,  one  is  elected  by  one  sect, 
and  the  other  by  the  other;  and  in  this  case  each 
conducts  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  his 
own  sect.  But  when  only  one  teacher  is  elected,  the 
children  of  those  parents,  who  differ  from  him  in  reli- 
gious belief,  are  permitted  to  be  taken  from  the  school 
during  the  religious  lessons,  on  condition  that  their  pa- 
rents make  arrangements  for  their  religious  instruction 
by  their  own  ministers." 

I  went  to  Prussia  with  the  firm  expectation,  that  I 
should  hear  nothing  but  complaints  from  the  peasants, 
and  that  I  should  find  the  school  nothing  but  a  worthy 
offshoot  of  an  absolute  government.  To  test  whether 
this  really  was  the  case  or  not,  as  well  as  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  actual  working  of  the  system  in  the  country 
districts,  I  travelled  alone  through  different  parts  of 
the  Rhine  Provinces  for  four  weeks  before  proceeding  to 
the  capital     During  the  whole  of  my  solitary  rambles, 
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I  put  myself  as  much  as  possible  into  communication 
with  the  peasants  and  with  the  teachers,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  actual  state  of  feeling  on  this  question. 
Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when  I  assure  my  readers 
that,  although  I  conversed  with  many  of  the  very 
poorest  of  the  people,  and  with  both  Romanists  and 
Protestants,  and  although  I  always  endeavoured  to 
elicit  expressions  of  discontent,  I  never  once  heard,  in 
any  part  of  Prussia,  one  word  spoken  by  any  of  the 
peasants  against  the  educational  regulations.  But  on 
the  contrary,  I  every  where  received  daily  and  hourly 
proofs,  of  the  most  unequivocal  character,  of  the  satis- 
faction and  real  pride  with  which  a  Prussian,  however 
poor  he  may  be,  looks  upon  the  schools  of  his  locality.  * 
Often  and  often  have  I  been  answered  by  the  poor 
labourers,  when  asking  them  whether  they  did  not  dis- 
like being  obliged  to  educate  their  children, —  "  Why 
should  I  ?  The  schools  are  excellent ;  the  teachers  are 
very  learned  and  good  men ;  and  then  think  how  much 
good  our  children  are  gaining :  they  behave  better  at 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is,  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  German  revolutions  of  1848,  the  only  change  in 
the  educational  regulations,  which  has  been  demanded  by  the  people,  is, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  send  their  children  to  the  parochial 
schools  free  of  all  expense,  and  that  the  present  small  weekly  pence  re- 
quired from  the  parents  for  the  education  of  each  child  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  regular  parochial  school-rates.  This  has  been  conceded,  and 
the  peasants  themselves  will  now  as  rigorously  enforce  the  compulsory 
educational  regulations,  as  the  Swiss  peasants  enforce  laws  at  least  as 
stringent.  In  France,  the  republican  party  in  the  first  assembly  laid 
before  the  assembly,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  scheme  of  a 
law  to  oblige  every  parent  to  send  his  children  to  school.  The  repub* 
JUcans  of  France  desire  such  a  law. 
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lioine^  they  make  our  families  all  the  happier,  and  tlicy 
are  much  better  able  in  after  life  to  cam  their  own  live- 
lihood. No,  no ;  we  do  not  dislike  the  Bchoold*  AV^e 
know  too  well  how  much  good  our  children  are  gain- 
ing from  them."  And  one  very  poor  man  at  Cologne 
added,  ^'  you  see,  if  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  pay  tliu 
school  fees,  or  to  give  our  children  clothes  decent 
enough  for  the  school-room,  the  town  does  this  for  us ; 
so  really  we  have  not  the  least  reason  to  complain."  I 
have  heard  this  said  over  and  over  again  in  different 
parts  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  and 
Baden ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  add,  that  throughout  Ger- 
many, I  never  heard  one  single  word  of  discontent 
uttered  against  these  truly  liberal  and  Christian  esta- 
blishments. 

Ev«7  one  of  the  richer  classes,  with  whom  I  con- 
versed, corroborated  the  truth  of  all  that  the  peasants 
had  told  me.  I  particularly  remember  a  very  intelli- 
gent teacher  at  Elberfeld  saying  to  me,  '*  I  am  quite 
convinced  that,  if  we  had  a  political  revolution  to- 
morrow, none  of  the  peasants  would  think  of  wishing 
to  have  any  great  alteration  made  in  the  laws  which 
relate  to  the  schools."  Recent  facts  have  proved  the 
truth  of  the  assertion. 

The  laws  now  in  force  in  Switzerland  and  America 
show,  that  the  freer  the  people  are,  the  more  stringent 
will  be  the  regulations  affecting  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Several  travellers  have  fallen  into  the  strangest 
errors  in  their  investigations  on  this  subject,  from  having 
confined  their  attention  to  the  schools  of  the  capitals,  or 
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of  one  or  two  other  large  towns.     Very  few  have  seen" 
the  workmg  of  the  system  in  the  villages  and  remote 
provinces.     But  it  is  there  only  that  a  fair  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  effects  it  is  producing,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  people  themselves. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


PRUSSIAN     EDUCATION THE    POLITICAL    DIVISION    OF    TIIK 

/         COUNTRY.  —  THE    LOCAL     MAGISTRATES.  —  THEIR     DUTIES 
I         WITH  REGARD   TO   THE   SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  first  regulations  relating 
to   the  education   of  the  people   were  issued  by   the 
Prussian  government.     The  earliest  extant  dates  from 
1770 ;  but  a  long  period  elapsed  ere  these  decrees  of  the 
central  power  were  productive  of  any  great  results. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  little 
was  attempted,  and,  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  all 
the  energies  and  all  the  resources  of  the  nation  were 
devoted  to  a  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  those 
patriotic  and  really  gigantic  efforts,  which  were  finally 
crowned  by  his  overthrow.    It  was  only  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Europe,  in  1815,  that  any  great  progress  beffan 
to  be  made,  towards  the  actual  realisation  of  that  end, 
which  they  have  now  attained.    It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  following  year  saw  the  country  sup- 
plied  with   schools   and   educated   teachers.      Such   a 
result  required,  and  will  here  in  England  require,  many 
years  of  labour. 

Thousands  of  schools  for  the  children,  and  many  great 
colleges  for  the  education  of  teachers,  had  to  be  erected. 
Teachers  had  to  be  trained ;  the  whole  system  had  to 
be  set  in  motion  i  so  that  a  long  time  elapsed,  ere  it 
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could  be  said,  as  at  present,  "a//  the  young  children 
in  Prussia,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  are 
actually  attending  daily  schools;  all  the  schools  are 
supplied  with  highly  educated  teachers,  and  with  a 
sufficiency  of  books  and  apparatus ;  every  parish  has  its 
school ;  all  the  Prussian  people  below  thirty  years  of 
age  are  taught  the  great  truths  and  doctrines  of  their 
religion ;  all  of  them  can  read,  write,  and  sing ;  all  of 
them  understand  arithmetic;  and  most  of  them  know 
the  history  of  their  own  country,  and  the  geography  of 
the  world.'* 

In  order  to  understand  the  working  of  this  system,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  political  division  of  the 
country.  To  enable  my  readers  to  do  this,  I  shall  give 
to  the  German  divisions  the  names  of  such  English 
territorial  divisions,  as  most  nearly  correspond  to  them, 
so  that  it  may  be  easier,  hereafter,  to  recollect  this 
somewhat  complicated  subject. 

Prussia,  then,  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  viz, 
Prussia,Posen,Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  and  Lower  Rhine. 

Each  of  these  provinces  is  again  subdivided  into  two 
or  three  Regierungsbezirke  or  counties. 

Each  of  these  counties  is  again  subdivided  into  Kreis, 
or  Unions  of  several  parishes,  and  each  of  these  Unions 
(as  I  shall  term  them)  into  Gemeinde,  or  parishes. 

In  each  of  the  towns,  all  the  parishes  are  united  to- 
gether under  a  Burgomaster  or  Mayor,  who  is  elected  for 
six  years  by  the  citizens,  and  who  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  persons,  elected  also  by  the  different  parishes  in  the 
town.     The  number  of  the  persons^  composing  these 
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councils,  depends  on  the  population  of  the  towns  over 
which  they  preside.  Of  these  municipal  cor[X)rations  I 
shall  have  to  speak  more  at  large  hereafter;  for  the 
present  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  while 
in  the  country  it  often  happens,  that  each  parish  has  a 
separate  and  distinct  civil  organisation,  this  is  not  the 
case  in  all  the  Prussian  towns,  for  in  most  of  these,  all 
the  parishes  are  united  together  under  one  municipal 
coi^oration  elected  by  the  citizens. 

Each  parish  is  presided  over  by  a  magistrate  (Schulzc), 
who  is  elected  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
and  appointed  by  the  county  council,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  I  shall  designate  this  parochial  officer 
the  village  magistrate^  His  duties  are  to  superintend 
all  the  civil  concerns  of  his  locality.  He  Is  the  head  of 
the  parochial  police,  takes  care  of  the  public  roads,  and 
collects  the  taxes  in  his  little  department. 

Each  union  (Kreis)  or  collection  of  parishes  has  also 
its  civil  oflScer  or  union  overseer  (Landrath),  who  is  in 
reality  the  civil  inspector  of  the  county  government. 
He  takes  care  that  the  subordinate  officers  perform 
their  civil  functions,  and  conveys  to  them  all  the  ordern 
of  the  county  counciL 

This  county  council  it  is  very  import^mt  that  my 
readers  should  clearly  understand,  as  it  is  through  it 
that  the  government  acts  upon  the  parochial  and  muni* 
cipal  schools. 

In  each  county,  then,  there  is  a  council  of  magis^ 
trates,  appointed  by  the  central  government,  and  se- 
lected invariably,  I  believe,  from  among  the  ablest  men 

of  the  county.     They  are  salaried  by  the  state,  and 
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fonn  the  real  local  government.  It  is  particularly  ne- 
cessary to  take  notice,  that  these  representatives  of  the 
central  power  are  chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants 
of  their  respective  localities,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  understand  the  actual  wants  and  sympathise  with  all 
the  different  prejudices  of  their  respective  districts. 

This  county  council  (or  Regierung,  as  it  is  termed)  is 
composed  of  four  sections,  one  of  which  presides  over 
the  police,  another  over  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
another  over  the  administration  of  justice,  and  another 
over  the  primary  schools.  The  council  itself  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  magistrate,  who  presides 
over  the  four  sections ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  these, 
over  all  the  municipal  corporations  and  parochial  au* 
thorities  in  the  county. 

The  section,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the 
county  schools,  is  composed  of  a  president,  who  is 
termed  Schulrath,  and  who  is  always  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  that  religious  party,  which  in- 
cludes the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county ;  of 
two  inferior  counsellors,  one  acting  as  representative  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  other  as  representative  of 
the  Protestant  schools ;  of  the  president  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  committee  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  both 
of  which  committees  form,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
part  of  the  Regierung  or  county  court. 

Now,  it  is  by  means  of  this  educational  committee, 
thus  composed,  that  the  state  directs  the  parochial  and 
municipal  primary  schools  of  the  county. 

This  committee,  formed  of  men  who  thoroughly  un- 
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derstand  the  peculiar  wants  of  their  district,  and  who 
are  chosen  from  those  inhabitants  of  the  county  who 
have  shown  themselves  most  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  by  their  intelligence  most  worthy  of 
being  entrusted  with  such  an  oflBce,  are  instructed  to 
assist  the  parochial  committees  with  advice,  to  act  for 
them,  if  they  refuse  to  act  for  themselves,  and  to  check 
their  operations,  when  these  operations  are  manifestly 
tending  to  unsatisfactory  results. 

Some  such  sort  of  intelligent  surveillance  and  direc- 
tion is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  actual 
realisation  of  parochial  education. 

There  are  always  some  districts  in  every  country, 
which  are  too  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  education, 
or  too  careless,  or  too  selfish,  to  put  themselves  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  supporting  a  suflScient  number  of 
schools  and  teachers  if  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so ; 
or  which  are  too  ignorant  or  prejudiced  to  act  rightly, 
without  the  aid  and  advice  of  some  enlightened,  dis- 
interested, and  impartial  advisers.  It  is  to  remedy  these 
necessary  and  inherent  evils  of  totally  unrestrained 
liberty  of  action,  that  the  county  councils  are  appointed. 
It  is  their  business  to  see,  that  every  parish  is  supplied 
with  able  teachers  and  good  schools.  The  parish  can 
act  for  itself  if  it  will ;  but  if  it  will  not,  the  county 
council  is  there  to  take  care  that  the  general  interests 
of  the  country  do  not  suffer  from  parochial  negligence. 

Besides,  even  when  a  parish  has  provided  itself  with 
schools  and  teachers,  it  is  always  necessary  to  have  some 
kind  of  constant  intelligent  surveillance ;  or  else,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  parishioners,  who  are  obliged  to 
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devote  most  of  their  time  and  attention  to  their  own 
daily  concerns,  and  who  have  consequently  little  time, 
even  when  they  have  sufficient  intelligence,  to  attend  to 
the  school  concerns, — the  teacher,  if  he  be  not  a  very 
conscientious  man,  would  often  become  dispirited  by 
neglect,  or  careless  from  want  of  being  inspected,  or 
would  be  thwarted  in  his  labours  by  the  ignorance  or 
unreasonable  prejudice  of  the  parishioners  who  live 
around  him.  Now,  the  educational  section  is  intended 
to  remedy  both  these  evils.  It  watches  over  the  pa- 
rochial schools  by  means  of  its  inspectors,  and  it  me- 
diates between  the  parishioners  and  teachers,  when  any 
dispute  arises  between  them.  Of  both  these  functions 
I  shall  have  to  speak  more  hereafter,  when  I  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  the  inspectors  and  the  teachers.  Suffice 
it  then,  for  the  present,  to  repeat,  that  while  the  school 
affairs  are  committed  to  the  immediate  management  of 
the  parishioners,  the  government  interferes  with  the 
parochial  action,  through  these  educational  committees, 
to  advise,  to  negative  injudicious  plans  of  proceeding, 
and  to  supply  the  defects  of  local  efforts.  It  takes  care, 
that  schools  are  established,  that  they  are  established  in 
an  efficient  manner,  and  in  healthy  sites,  and  that  their 
efficiency  is  not  afterwards  allowed  to  lessen,  but  that  it 
shall  be  continually  increased.  In  fine,  the  Prussian 
government  is  the  guardian^  but  not  the  sole  director, 
of  the  primary  schools.  The  educational  section  of  the 
county  council,  as  I  have  said,  has  the  surveillance  of 
the  -primary  schools  of  the  county,  but  not  of  the  higher 
schools,  normal  colleges,  or  gymnasia ;  for  these  are  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  provincial  authorities* 
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The  Schulrath^  or  president  of  the  educational  section 
in  each  county,  corresponds  directly  with  the  Minister  of 
Instruction  in  Berlin,  and  with  all  the  county  inspectors 
of  schools,  who  are  all  chosen  from  among  the  clergy. 
He  himself,  also,  makes  his  yearly  tour  of  inspection  in 
his  county,  enters  the  schools  without  giving  previous 
notice  of  his  visit,  assists  at  the  teacher's  lessons,  and 
makes  his  own  separate  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  is  the  representative  of  this  latter  high 
functionary  in  the  county,  and  by  his  immediate  sui)er- 
vision,  and  by  his  direct  connection  with  the  central 
government,  stimulates,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
efforts  of  all  the  different  localities  and  teachers  of  his 
county. 

Above  all  the  county  courts  in  each  province,  is  the 
provincial  president  and  provincial  consistorium.  The 
president  is  for  the  province,  what  the  landrath  is  for 
the  union.  He  is  the  chief  oflBcer  of  government  in 
the  province,  and  conveys  to  the  different  county  courts 
the  orders  and  regulations  issued  by  the  government 
in  Berlin.  He  receives  all  the  reports  of  the  county 
courts,  and  communicates  them  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  he  presides  over  the  provincial  govern- 
ment or  consistorium.  This  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first,  or  Consistorium,  properly  so  called,  has  the  direc- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  second,  or  Schulcol- 
legium,  has  the  direction  of  the  superior  colleges  and 
of  the  Normal  colleges.  It  is  also  before  a  committee 
of  this  body,  that  the  teachers  are  examined  for  diplo- 
mas ;  it  is  from  this  committee  that  they  receive  their 
diplomas  or   certificates   of  capability,  without  which 
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they  are  not  allowed  to  teach  in  the  schools ;  and  it  is 
the  schulcoUegium  also  which  must  give  its  sanction 
ere  any  book  can  be  employed  in  the  primary  schools. 
The  members  of  this  body  are  all  laymen,  chosen  from 
among  the  most  learned  men  of  the  province  by  the 
Minister  of  Education.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that 
the  concurrence  of  the  bishops  is  necessary  to  render 
several  of  their  acts  valid,  and  especially  the  one  re- 
lating to  the  certificates  of  the  teachers.  All  the  direc- 
tions relating  to  the  interior  management  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  lesson  plans,  showing  between  what  subjects 
and  in  what  manner  all  the  hours  of  the  week  devoted 
to  education  are  to  be  set  apart,  are  also  issued  by  this 
schulcoUegium. 

The  third  section  of  the  provincial  consistorum,  of 
which  I  have  not  yet  spoken,  is  the  medicinal  college, 
and  has  the  direction  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
public  health. 

The  Minister  of  Education  at  Berlin,  aided  by  a 
council,  superintends  all  these  various  local  administra* 
tions,  and  watches  over  the  general  working  of  all  parts 
of  this  great  and  admirably  organised  system  of  national 
education. 

It  must,  however,  be  most  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  actual  administration  is  parocliial  and  muni" 
dpal.  The  superior  authorities  only  act  as  a  check  on, 
and  as  guides  to,  this  parochial  action.  It  is  not  the 
minister  or  the  county  councils,  who  actually  manage 
the  parochial  affairs.  They  only  assist  the  parishes 
with  their  advice,  and  check  them,  when  about  to  take 
any  injudicious  step. 
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The  three  great  results^  which  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment has  laboured  to  ensure  by  thid  Bysteni  of  educa- 
tion are  — 

1.  To  interest  the  difFerent  parishes  and  towns  in  the 
progress  of  the  education  of  the  people,  by  committing 
the  management  of  the  parochial  schools  to  them,  under 
certain  very  simple  restrictions ; 

2.  To  assist  the  parochial  school-committees  in  each 
county  with  the  advice  of  the  most  able  inhabitantH  of 
the  county ;  and,  — 

3.  To  gain 'the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  ministers 
of  religion. 

These  results  the  government  has  gained,  to  the  entire 
and  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  provincial 
and  county  councils  act  as  advisers  of  the  parochial 
committees.  These  latter  are  the  actual  directors  of 
parochial  education;  and  the  clergy  not  only  occupy 
places  in  these  parochial  committees,  but  are  also  the 
ex  officio  inspectors  of  all  the  schools. 

The  system  is  liberally  devised ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  solely  owing  to  its  impartial,  popular,  and 
religious  character,  that  it  has  enlisted  so  strongly  on 
its  side  the  feelings  of  the  Prussian  people. 

I  know  there  are  many  in  our  land  who  say,  "  But 
why  have  any  system  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  leave 
the  education  of  the  people  to  the  exertions  of  public 
charity  and  private  benevolence  ?  "  Let  the  contrast 
between  the  state  of  the  education  and  social  condition 
of  the  poor  in  England  and  Germany  be  the  answer. 
In  England  it  is  well  known  that  not  one  half  of  the 
country  is  properly  supplied  with  good  schools^  and  that 
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manr/  of  those,  which  do  exist,  are  under  the  direction 
of  very  inefficient  and  sometimes  of  actually  immoral 
teachers.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  every  parish 
is  supplied  with  its  school  buildings,  and  each  school 
is  directed  by  a  teacher  of  high  principles,  and  superior 
education  and  intelligence.  Such  a  splendid  social  in- 
stitution has  not  existed  without  effecting  magnificent 
results,  and  the  Germans  and  Swiss  may  now  proudly 
point  to  the  character  and  condition  of  their  peasantry. 
So  great  have  been  the  results  of  this  system,  that 
it  is  now  a  well  known  fact,  that,  except  in  cases  of 
sickness,  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten 
in  the  whole  of  Prussia,  is  receiving  instruction  from 
highly  educated  teachers,  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
parochial  ministers.  And,  if  I  except  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  I  may  go  still  farther,  and  say,  that  every 
child  in  Prussia,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen, 
is  receiving  daily  instruction  in  its  parochial  school. 
But  even  this  assertion  does  not  give  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  vastness  of  the  educational  machinery,  which  is 
at  work ;  for  the  Prussian  government  is  encouraging 
all  the  towns  throughout  the  country  to  establish  in- 
fant schools  for  the  children  of  parents  who  are  forced, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  labour,  to  absent 
themselves  from  home  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  who  would  be  otherwise  obliged  to  leave  their 
infants  without  proper  superintendence ;  and,  as  all  the 
children  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  weaving-rooms,  are  also  obliged  to  attend  even- 
ing classes  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  I  may  say, 
with  great  truth,  that  nearly  all  the  Prussian  children 
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hetiveen  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen  are  under  the  in" 
fluence  of  a  religious  education.  And  let  it  not  be  8U|>- 
poaed  that  an  arbitrary  government  has  forced  thitf 
result  from  an  unwilliilg  people*  On  the  contrary,  at 
I  have  said  before,  the  peasants  themselves  have  al*> 
ways  been  at  least  as  anxious  to  obtain  this  education 
for  their  children,  as  the  government  has  been  desirous 
of  granting  it. 

A  proof  of  the  satisfaction,  with  which  the  Prussian 
people  regard  the  educational  regulations,  is  the  un- 
deniable fact,  that  all  the  materials  and  machinery 
for  instruction  are  being  so  constantly  and  so  rapidly 
improved  over  the  whole  country,  and  by  the  people 
themselves.  Wherever  I  travelled,  I  was  astonished  to 
see  the  great  improvement  in  all  these  several  matters 
that  was  going  on.  Every  where  I  found  now  and 
handsome  school-houses  springing  up,  old  ones  being 
repaired,  a  most  liberal  supply  of  teachers  and  of  ap- 
paratus for  the  schools  provided  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  the  greatest  cleanliness,  lofty  and  spacious 
school-rooms,  and  excellent  houses  for  the  teachers ;  all 
showing,  that  the  importance  of  the  work  is  fully  appre- 
ciated hy  the  people^  and  that  there  is  every  desire  on 
their  part  to  aid  the  government  in  carrying  out  thia 
vast  undertaking. 
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CHAR  V. 

PRUSSIAN  EDUCATION.  —  THE  LAWS  OBLIGING  EACH  PARENTi 
TO  EDUCATE  HIS  CHILDREN. — THE  LAWS  OBLIGING  THE 
VILLAGE  TO  PROVIDE  SUFFICIENT  SCHOOL  ROOM,  ETC,  FOR 
THEIR  CHILDREN. — THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  EDUCA- 
TION, ETC.,  OP  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FACTORIES. — 
THE  LAWS  OBLIGING  THE  TOWNS  TO  PROVIDE  SUFFICIENT 
SCHOOLS,  ETC.,  FOR  THEIR  CHILDREN. — THE  LAWS  OBLIG- 
ING GREAT  LANDED  PROPRIETORS  TO  EDUCATE  ALL  THE 
CHILDREN  ON   THEEK  ESTATES. 

Throughout  all  Germany  and  Switzerland,  every 
parent,  no  matter  what  his  station  in  life,  whether 
nobleman  or  pauper,  is  obliged,  by  law,  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  his  children,  either  by  educating  them 
at  home,  in  an  efficient  manner,  or  by  sending  them  to 
some  school  which  is  open  to  the  government  inspectors. 
He  may  consult  his  own  taste,  whether  he  will  send 
them  to  a  private  tutor,  private  school,  or  public  school. 
In  making  this  choice,  he  has  entire  and  uncontrolled 
liberty;  but  educated  they  must  be.  No  German 
or  Swiss  government  will  suffer  a  child  to  grow  up  to 
manhood,  without  having  passed  through  a  most  careful 
religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  training. 

Germany  has  long  perceived  this  truth,  that  the 
morality  and  social  order  of  an  uneducated  people  will 
always  be  immeasurably  below  that  of  one,  which  has 
been  enlightened  and  civilised  by  a  sound  religious  and 
intellectual  training.      Hence  the  same  laws  on   this 
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point  have   been  for  many  years  in  force  throughout 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Austrian  Empire.    The 
people  themselves  so  perfectly  well  understand  the  ne- 
cessity of  enforcing  this  duty,  that  they  would  as  soon 
think  of  dispensing  with  all  laws  whatsoever,  as  of  be- 
ing freed  from  these  reasonable  and  moral  regulations. 
"  Schulpflichtigkeit,"  as  they  call  this  legal  obligation 
of  educating  the  children,   has,  in  truth,   become   an 
integral  part  of  their  national  moral  codes ;   and  it  is 
very  curious  to  observe,  that  the  freer  the  people  have 
been^   the  more  strenuously  do  they  put  in  force  this 
law.      In  Austria  it   has,  until  lately,  been  obscr>'ed 
less  than  in  any  other  German  country;    in  Prussia, 
where  the   enforcing   of  it  has  been  entrusted,   as  I 
shall  presently  show,  in  great  measure  to  the  people,  it 
has  been  much  more  rigorously  observed  ;  in  the  states 
of  Wirtemburg  and  Baden,  which  have  long  enjoyed 
political  liberty,  still  more  so  ;  whilst  in  the  democratic 
states  of  Switzerland  and  North  America,  a  very  much 
stricter  observance  of  these  laws  has  been  required  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  very  important  to  clearly  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  "  Schulpflichtigkeit,"  as  some  very  strange 
prejudices  have  arisen  from  its  being  misapprehended. 
Many  persons  imagine,  that  the  German  governments 
oblige  each  parent  to  send  his  children  to  school ;  that 
they  define  to  what  school  they  must  be  sent ;  and  that 
they  themselves  organise  the  school,  and  regulate  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  instruction  given  in  it.  Now 
these  three  suppositions  are  and  have  been  entirely  un- 
founded.    It  is  not  the  government,  but  the  particular 
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locality,  whether  it  be  town  or  village,  which  organises 
the  school  and  chooses  the  teacher ;  and  when  it  is  so 
organised,  and  the  teacher  so  selected,  the  law  does  not 
say  to  the  parent,  you  must  send  your  child  there.  Far 
otherwise.  The  German  and  Swiss  governments  have 
always  left  to  the  parent  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of 
choice,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  will  educate  his 
children  ;  they  have  only  said,  "  the  happiness  and  social 
prosperity  of  every  country  require,  that  all  its  members 
should  be,  capable  of  thinking,  intelligent,  and,  above  all, 
religious ;  he  who  does  not  educate  his  children  is  an 
offender  against  his  country,  inasmuch  as  he  lessens  the 
probability  of  its  future  prosperity  and  happiness ;  there- 
fore, such  a  person  must  be  punished,  that  other  careless 
citizens  may  be  deterred  from  following  his  example." 
Induced  by  such  a  train  of  simple  reasoning  as  this,  the 
Prussian  government,  as  well  as  all  the  governments  of 
Germany,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  America, 
obliges  every  parent  to  educate  his  children.  He  may 
send  them  to  any  school  he  pleases,  in  any  part  of  the 
country;  he  may  have  a  private  tutor  at  home  if  he 
pleases ;  he  may  educate  them  himself;  or  the  mother 
may  perform  the  office  of  the  teacher.  In  all  this 
the  government  will  not  interfere.  All  that  is  de- 
manded is,  that  as  the  country  is  immediately  and  es- 
sentially interested  in  the  right  development  of  the 
mind  of  each  one  of  its  citizens,  the  country  should  have 
satisfactory  proof,  that  the  children  of  every  parent  are 
being  properly  educated  in  one  way  or  another.  Surely 
there  is  nothing  so  very  unreasonable  in  all  this.  We 
interfere  with  the  parent's  right;  so  far  as  to  say,  he  shall 
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not  teach  his  children  to  steals  or  to  tre8{)ns8  on  the 
property  of  others,  or  to  blaspheme.  Why,  then,  should 
it  be  so  much  worse  to  require,  that  he  shall  not  allow 
them  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  filth,  and  immorality,  con- 
temners of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man,  and  curses 
to  themselves  and  to  all  their  neighbours  ? 

But  we  have  an  idea,  that  if  a  government  does  this, 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  it  must  interfere  with  the 
religious  education  of  the  children,  and  that  it  must  de- 
fine what  religious  education  is  to  signify.  But  is  this 
80  ?  Look  at  the  governments  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  America.  The  Protestants, 
Romanists,  and  Jews,  in  these  countries,  are  each  of 
them  satisfied  with  the  guarantees,  that  the  several  go- 
vernments have  given  them,  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  their  religious  education,  and  that  they  will  leave 
the  surveillance  of  this,  the  most  important  part  of  edu- 
cation, to  the  clergy  of  the  different  religious  parties. 

All  this  shows,  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  religious 
parties  to  work  together  on  this  great  question,  when 
there  is  only  an  honest  desire  to  advance  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  poor.     If  these  three  sects  of  Romanists, 
Protestants,   and  Jews   can   really  work   together  in 
Germany,    Bohemia,   Austria,    Switzerland,    Holland, 
Denmark,  and  France;  is  it  not  disgraceful  that  we 
Protestants,  differing  from  one  another  as  we  do  merely 
on  points  of  so  much  less  significance,  than  those  which 
separate  Romanists,  Protestants,  and  Jews  from  one 
mother,  — is  it  not  disgraceful,  I  repeat,  that  we  should 
find  it  impossible  to  unite  upon  this  important  question, 
when,  by  our  disunion,  we  are  ruining  the  best  interests 
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of  our  poor  fellow  citizens?  Are  we  not  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  that  we  are  much  less  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  poor,  than  the 
countries  I  have  named  ? 

M.  Cousin  has  quoted  a  great  deal  from  a  law  on 
Schulpflichtigkeit,  which  was  only  projected,  and  which 
never  received  the  royal  sanction.  Indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  his  excellent  report  is  a  translation  of  the  same 
proposed  ordinance ;  and  though  this  law  was  not  much 
more,  than  a  projected  codification  of  the  diflferent 
scattered  regulations  then  and  now  in  force,  yet  it  did 
contain  some  rather  important  alterations,  which  were 
never  carried  out,  but  which  are  erroneously  represented 
by  M.  Cousin  as  in  force. 

The  laws,  which  are  in  force  on  this  subject,  are  as 
follows :  — 

"  Every  parent  may  educate  his  children  at  home. 

"  Those  parents,  however,  who  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children,  must  satisfy  the  proper  autho- 
rities, that  they  are  capable  of  undertaking  this  duty. 

"All  parents  or  guardians,  who  cannot  give  proof 
that  they  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children  at 
homCy  shall  be  obliged,  by  compulsion  or  punishment, 
to  send  each  of  their  children  to  school,  as  soon  as  it  has 
completed  its  fifth  year. 

"But  if  a  village  or  hamlet  is  separated  from  the 
school-house  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk, 
the  child  must  commence  its  attendance  after  it  has 
completed  its  sixth  year.  • 

"Regular  attendance  at  school  must  be  continued, 
until  the  child,  in  the  opinion  of  its  religious  minister, 
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has  obtained  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  an  intelli- 
gent person  in  its  station  of  life. 

^^  Admission  into  the  public  schools  shall  be  denied  to 
no  child  on  account  of  diflFerence  of  religious  belief. 

**  Those  children,  who  are  brought  up  in  a  religious 
belief  different  to  that  taught  in  the  public  school,  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  remain  in  school  whilst  the  religious 
education  is  being  given." 

The  children  generally  remain  in  school,  until  the 
completion  of  their  fourteenth  year ;  and  a  law  has  been 
issued,  for  one  or  two  of  the  provinces,  appointing  this 
as  the  time,  after  which  the  parents  may  remove  their 
children.  But  if  the  parents  are  very  poor,  and  their 
children  have  learnt  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  as 
well  as  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  their  religious  minister 
can,  in  conjunction  with  the  teacher,  permit  them  to 
discontinue  their  attendance  at  the  completion  of  their 
twelfth  year. 

**  No  child,  without  the  permission  both  of  the  civil 
magistrate  of  the  town  or  village  of  which  its  parents 
are  inhabitants,  and  also  of  their  religious  minister,  can 
be  kept  from  school  beyond  the  completion  of  its  fifth 
year,  or  afterwards  discontinue  its  attendance  on  the 
school  classes  for  any  length  of  time." 

If  a  parent  neither  provides  at  home  for  the  education 
of  his  children,  nor  sends  them  to  the  school,  the  teacher 
is  bound  to  inform  the  religious  minister  of  the  parent ; 
the  minister  then  remonstrates  with  him ;  and  if  he  still 
neglects  to  send  his  children,  the  minister  is  bound  by 
law  to  report  him  to  the  village  committee,  which  has 
power  to  punish  him  by  a  fine,  of  from  one  halfpenny  to 
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sixpence  a  day,  for  neglecting  the  first  and  greatest  duty 
of  every  parent.  If  the  village  committee  cannot  induce 
him  to  educate  his  children,  he  is  reported  to  the  union 
magistrates,  who  are  empowered  to  punish  him  with  im- 
prisonment. But  it  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  resort 
to  such  harsh  measures,  for  the  parents  are  even  more 
anxious  to  send  their  children  to  these  admirably  con- 
ducted schools,  than  the  civil  magistrate  to  obtain  their 
attendance.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure  such  a  regular 
attendance,  and  as  an  assistance  to  the  parents  them- 
selves, each  teacher  is  furnished  by  the  local  magistrate, 
every  year,  with  a  list  of  all  the  children  of  his  district, 
who  have  attained  the  age,  at  which  they  ought  to  attend 
his  classes.  This  list  is  called  over  every  morning  and 
every  afternoon,  and  all  absentees  are  marked  down,  so 
that  the  school  committees,  magistrates,  and  inspectors 
may  instantly  discover  if  the  attendance  of  any  child 
has  been  irregular.  If  a  child  requires  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  more  than  a  week,  the  parent  must  apply  to 
the  civil  magistrate  for  it;  but  the  clergyman  can 
grant  it,  if  it  be  only  for  six  or  seven  days,  and  the 
teacher  alone  can  allow  it,  if  for  only  one  or  two  days. 

At  the  German  revolutions  of  1848,  one  of  the  great 
popular  cries  was  for  gratuitous  education.  The  go- 
vernments of  Germany  were  obliged  to  yield  to  this 
cry,  and  to  make  it  the  law  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
Germany,  that  all  parents  should  be  able  to  get  their 
children  educated  at  the  primary  schools  without  having 
to  pay  anything  for  this  education. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  no  school  fees  in  the 
greatest  part  of  Germany,     Education  is  perfectly  gra-i 
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tuitous.  The  poorest  man  can  send  his  child  free  of 
all  expense  to  the  best  of  the  public  sc^hools  of  his  dis- 
trict. And,  besides  this,  the  authorities  of  the  [Kiri^h 
or  town,  in  which  a  parent  lives,  who  is  too  j)oor  to 
clothe  his  children  decently  enough  for  school  attend- 
ance, are  obliged  to  clothe  them  for  him,  and  to  provide 
them  with  books,  pencils,  pens,  and  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  school  attendance,  so  that  a  ]K)or  man,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  pay  something  out  of  his  small 
earnings  for  the  education  of  his  children,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  actually  paid  for  sending  them  to  school. 
This  latter  is  an  old  regulation,  and  is  one  which  has 
aided  very  greatly  to  make  the  educational  regulations 
very  popular  among  the  poor  of  Germany. 

I   made  very  careful  inquiries  about  the  education 

of  children  in  the   principal  manufacturing  district  of 

Prussia.      I  remained  several  days  in  Elberfeld,  their 

largest  manufacturing  town,  on   purpose  to  visit  the 

factory  schools.     I  put  myself  there,  as  elsewhere,  in 

direct  communication  with  the  teachers,  from  whom  I 

obtained  a  great  deal  of  information ;  and  I  also  had 

several  interviews  on  the  subject  with  the  educational 

councillors  at  Berlin,  who  put  into  my  hand  the  latest 

regulations  on  this  subject  issued  by  the  government. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  factory  children  date  only 
from  1839,  so  that  no  notice  of  them  whatever  will  be 
found  in  M.  Cousin's  report.  They  are  as  follows :  — 
**  No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manufactory,  or 
in  any  mining  or  building  operations,  before  it  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  nine  yea.rs. 

**  No  child,  which  has  not  received  three  years'  regular 
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instruction  in  a  school^  and  has  not  obtained  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  school-committee,  that  it  can  read  its  mother 
tongue  fluently,  and  also  write  it  tolerably  well,  may  be 
employed  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ways,  before 
it  has  completed  its  sixteenth  year. 

"  An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  only  allowed  in 
those  cases,  where  the  manufacturers  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  factory  children,  by  erecting  and  main- 
taining factory  schools." 

If  a  manufacturer  will  establish  a  school  in  connec- 
tion with  his  manufactory,  and  engage  a  properly  edu- 
cated teacher,  he  is  then  allowed  to  employ  any  children 
of  nine  years  of  age,  whether  they  have  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate or  not,  on  condition,  however,  that  these  children 
attend  the  school  four  evenings  in  every  week,  as  well 
as  two  hours  every  Sunday  morning,  until  they  have 
obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  their  studies. 

The  "  schulrath,"  or  educational  minister  in  the  county 
court,  decides  whether  the  factory  school  is  so  satis- 
factorily managed,  as  to  entitle  the  manufacturer  to  this 
privilege.  This  minister  also  regulates  the  hours  which 
must  be  devoted  weekly  to  the  instruction  of  the  factory 
children. 

"  Young  people,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  not 
be  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day." 

The  civil  magistrates  are,  however,  empowered,  in 
some  cases,  to  allow  young  people  to  work  eleven 
hours  a  day,  when  an  accident  has  happened,  which 
obliges  the  manufacturer  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  certain  quantity  of  work  before  a 
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given  day.     But  these  licenses  cannot  be  granted  for 
more^  at  the  most,  than  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

After  the  hours  of  labour  have  been  regulated  by  the 
"  schulrath  "  and  the  manufacturer,  the  latter  is  obliged 
by  law  to  take  care  that  the  factory  children  have,  both 
in  the  mornings  and  in  the  afternoons,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  that  at  noon,  they 
always  have  a  good  hour's  relaxation  from  labour. 

**  iV(9  youTig  "person^  under  sixteen  years  of  age^  niat/y  in 
any  case^  or  in  any  emergency^  work  more  than  eleven 
hours  a  day.^  The  children  of  Christian  parents,  who 
have  not  been  confirmed,  may  not  work  in  the  mills 
during  the  hours  set  apart  by  the  religious  minister,  for 
the  religious  instruction,  which  he  wishes  to  give  them 
preparatory  to  their  confirmation. 

The  manufacturers,  who  employ  children  in  the  mills, 
are  obliged  to  lay  before  the  magistrate  a  list,  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  children  they  employ,  their  re- 
spective ages,  their  places  of  abode,  and  the  names  of 
their  parents.  If  any  inspector  or  teacher  reports  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  that  any  child  under  the  legal  age 
is  being  employed  in  the  mills  instead  of  being  sent  to 
school,  or  if  the  police  report  the  infringement  of  any 
other  of  the  above-mentioned  regulations,  the  magistrate 
is  empowered  and  obliged  to  punish  the  manufacturer 
by  fines,  which  are  increased  in  amount  on  every  repe- 
tition of  the  offence. 

I  examined  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Elberfeld, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Prussia,  and  I  found  these  regulations  most 
satisfactorily  put  in  force.     No  children  were  allowed 
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to  work  in  the  mills,  before  they  had  attained  the  age 
of  nine  years,  and  after  this  time,  they  were  required 
to  attend  classes  four  evenings  every  week,  conducted 
by  the  teachers  of  the  day-schools ;  or,  if  their  work 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  such  attendance, 
then  they  were  obliged  to  attend  classes  every  Sun- 
day morning  for  two  hours;  and  this  attendance  was 
required  to  be  continued,  until  the  children  could 
obtain  a  certificate  from  their  teacher  and  religious 
minister,  that  they  could  read  and  write  well,  that 
they  were  well  versed  in  Scripture  history,  and  that 
they  knew  arithmetic  sufficiently  well  to  perform  all 
the  ordinary  calculations,  which  would  be  required  of 
them.  As  a  check  upon  the  parents  and  manufacturers, 
no  child  was  allowed  to  labour  in  the  mills,  without 
having  obtained  a  certificate,  signed  by  its  religious 
minister  and  its  teacher,  that  it  was  attending  one  of 
these  classes  regularly.  If  the  attendance  was  irre- 
gular, this  certificate  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  child  was  no  longer  allowed  to  continue  working 
in  the  mills.  But,  from  all  I  saw  of  these  schools, 
and  from  what  the  teachers  told  me,  I  should  say, 
they  had  no  diflSculty  in  enforcing  attendance ;  and,  so 
far  from  it  being  evident,  that  the  parents  were  anxious 
to  send  their  children  into  the  mills,  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  even  the  daily  schools  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  that  with  children,  many  of  whom 
were  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  traveller,  who  is  merely  pass- 
ing through  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Khine 
Provinces,  to  prove  to  himself,  how  anxious  both  the 
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people  and  the  government  are  to  carry  all  these  regu- 
lations into  effect.  Let  him  only  take  the  trouble  of 
wandering  into  the  streets  of  such  a  town^  at  a  quarter 
to  eight  in  the  morning,  or  at  a  quarter  to  one  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  will  find  them  alive  with  children  of 
remarkably  courteous  and  gentle  appearance,  all  very 
neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  each  carrying  a  little  bag 
containing  a  slate  and  school  books,  and  all  hurrying 
along  to  school.  Let  him  visit  the  same  streets  at  any 
time  during  the  school  hours,  and  he  will  find  an  ab- 
sence of  young  children,  which,  accustomed  as  he  is 
to  the  alleys  of  our  own  towns,  swarming  with  poor 
little  creatures  growing  up  in  filth,  and  coarseness,  and 
immorality,  will  be  even  more  astonishing  and  de-> 
lightful. 

Before  Prussia  began  in  good  earnest  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  people,  it  was  thought  there,  as 
it  is  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  private  cha- 
rity and  voluntary  exertions  would  suffice,  to  supply 
the  country  with  all  the  materials  of  education.  la 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  govern- 
ment enunciated,  in  formal  edicts,  that  it  was  the  first 
duty  of  a  parish  to  educate  its  young.  For  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  it  trusted  to  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  left  the  work  in  the  hands  of  generous  individuals ; 
the  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected,  and 
what  may  be  observed  in  England :  the  supply  of  the 
materials  of  education  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  population.  Prussia  was  little  or  no 
better  provided  with  schools  in  1815,  than  it  had  been 
in  1715 ;  as  to  the  teachers,  they  were  poor,  neglected, 
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ignorant  persons.  Educated  persons  would  not  be- 
come teachers  of  the  poor ;  and  the  poor  were  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  pay  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  their  children.  A  sufficient  number  of  benevolent 
individuals  could  not  be  found  to  bear  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  educating  the  nation;  and  even  in  those 
parishes^  in  which  the  benevolent  part  of  the  richer 
classes  had  managed  to  collect  funds^  sufficient  for  car- 
rying on  such  a  work  for  a  year  or  two,  it  was  found, 
that  they  were  unable  or  unwilling,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  bear  alone  such  a  great  and  ever-increasing 
burden. 

After  a  long  trial  of  this  unfair  voluntary  system, 
which  taxed  charitable  individuals  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  default  of  the  selfish  or  careless,  it  was  found, 
in  1815,  as  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  great 
numbers  of  parishes  had  no  schools  at  all ;  that  of  the 
schools  which  were  built,  scarcely  any  were  properly 
supplied  with  the  necessary  books  and  apparatus ;  that 
there  were  no  good  teachers  in  the  country,  and  no 
means  of  educating  any ;  and  that  the  science  of  pe- 
dagogy had  been  totally  neglected,  and  was  universally 
misunderstood. 

If,  then,  the  people  were  to  be  educated, — and  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789  had  taught  the  Prussian 
government  the  necessity,  of  enlightening  the  poor  and 
of  improving  their  social  condition, — it  became  but 
too  evident,  that  the  government  must  act  as  well  as 
preach.  In  a  word,  the  experience  of  one  hundred 
years  taught  the  Prussians,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
compel  the  ignorant,  slothful,  and  selfish  members  of 
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the  political  body  to  assist  the  benevolent  and  patriotic^ 
or  that  sufficient  funds  would  never  be  found  for  edu- 
cating the  whole  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  following 
regulations^  therefore,  were  put  into  and  arc  still  in 
force  throughout  Prussia. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  parish  are  obliged,  either 
alone,  or  in  company  with  one  or  more  neighbouring 
parishes,  to  provide  sufficient  school  room,  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers,  and  all  the  necessary  school  appa- 
ratus for  the  instruction  of  all  their  children,  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  I  shall  show  by 
what  parochial  organisation  this  is  effected. 

T.  Wliere  all  the  inhahitants  of  a  village  are  members 
of  the  same  religious  denomination. 

In  these  cases,  whenever  more  school  room,  or  a 
greater  number  of  teachers,  or  more  apparatus,  or  any 
repairs  of  the  existing  school-buildings  is  required,  the 
village  magistrate,  having  been  informed  of  these  de- 
ficiencies by  the  district  school-inspector,  immediately 
summons  a  committee  of  the  villagers,  called  the 
'*  Schulvorstand." 

This  Schulvorstand  consists :  — 

1.  Of  the  religious  minister  of  the  parish.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  committee  or  Schulvorstand.  In  some 
parts  of  Prussia,  however,  there  are  still  some  few  rem- 
nants of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  possess  great  estates ; 
and  where  the  village  is  situated  on  one  of  these  estates, 
there  the  landlord  is  the  president  of  the  school-com- 
mittee. This,  however,  is  so  rare  an  exception,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  further  to  notice  it. 

2.  Of  the  village  magistrate,  who  is  selected  by  the 
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county  magistrates,  from  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
the  parish. 

3.  Of  from  two  to  four  of  the  heads  of  families  in 
the  parish.  These  members  of  the  committee  are 
elected  by  the  parishioners,  and  their  election  is  con- 
firmed or  annulled  by  the  union  magistrates.  If  the 
union  magistrate  annuls  the  election,  because  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  persons  chosen,  the  parish  can  proceed 
to  a  second  election ;  but,  if  they  again  select  men,  who 
are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  the  school- 
committee,  the  election  is  again  annulled,  and  the  union 
magistrate  himself  selects  two  or  four  of  the  parishioners, 
to  act  as  members  of  the  committee.  When  the  village 
is  situate  on  the  estate  of  a  great  landed  proprietor,  he 
also  can  annul  the  choice  of  the  parishioners ;  but  these 
cases,  as  I  have  before  said,  are  very  rare,  and  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Prussia,  where  the  Polish  nobles  still  retain  some  of  their 
former  possessions ;  for  in  the  other  provinces  of  Prussia, 
the  land  is  now  almost  as  much  subdivided  as  in  France, 
and  is  generally  the  property  of  the  peasants. 

The  members  of  these  committees  are  chosen  for 
six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  new  election 
takes  place. 

If  several  parishes  join  in  supporting  one  school,  each 
of  them  must  be  represented  in  the  school-committee, 
by  at  least  one  head  of  a  family.  The  county  court, 
however,  has  the  power  of  preventing  this  union  of 
parishes  for  the  support  of  one  joint  school,  — 

1.  When  the  number  of  children  is  so  great,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  instruct  them  all  in  two  classes ; 
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2.  When  the  parishes  are  separated  too  far  apart^  or 
when  the  roads  between  them  are  bad,  dangerous,  or  at 
times  impassable. 

In  such  cases,  there  must  be  separate  schools ;  or  else 
the  great  law  of  the  land,  that  ^^  all  the  children  must  be 
educated^'*  would  often  be  infringed. 
♦  11.   Where  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  members  oj 
different  reliffiotis  denominations. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  a  parish  contains  persons 
of  different  religious  opinions ;  and  then  arises  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  progress 
of  primary  education  in  England,  ^^  how  shall  the  rival 
claims  of  these  parties  be  satisfied,  so  that  the  great 
law  of  Germany,  that  ^all  the  children  must  be  edu- 
cated,^ may  be  carried  into  effect  ?  " 

In  these  cases,  the  governments  of  Germany  leave 
the  parishes  at  perfect  liberty  to  select  their  own  course 
of  proceeding,  and  to  establish  separate  or  mixed  schools, 
according  as  they  judge  best  for  themselves.  The 
only  thing  the  government  requires  is,  that  schools  of 
one  kind  or  another  shall  be  established. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  parish  in  Prussia  deter- 
mine on  having  separate  schools,  then  separate  school- 
committees  are  elected  by  the  difterent  sects.  The 
committee  of  each  sect  consists  of,  the  village  magis- 
trate, the  minister,  and  two  or  three  heads  of  families, 
of  the  religious  party  for  which  the  committee  is  con- 
stituted. 

If  the  inhabitants,  however,  decide  on  having  one 
mixed  school  for  all  the  religious  parties,  the  committee 
consists  of,  the  village  magistrate,  the  religious  ministers 
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of  the  different  parties,  and  several  of  the  parishioners, 
elected  from  among  the  members  of  the  different  sects, 
for  which  the  school  is  intended. 

In  these  cases,  the  teacher  is  chosen  from  the  most 
numerous  religious  party ;  or,  if  the  school  is  large 
enough  to  require  two  teachers,  the  head  one  is  elected 
from  the  members  of  the  most  numerous  party,  and  the 
second  from  those  of  the  next  largest  party.  If  there 
is  only  one  teacher,  children  of  those  parents,  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  religious  sect  as  the  teacher,  are 
always  allowed  to  absent  themselves  during  the  hour, 
in  which  the  teacher  gives  the  religious  lessons,  on 
condition,  that  the  children  receive  religious  instruction 
from  their  own  religious  ministers. 

One  of  the  educational  councillors  at  Berlin  informed 
me,  that  the  government  did  not  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  mixed  schools,  as  they  think,  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  religious  education  of  both  parties,  or  at  least 
of  one  of  them,  often  suffers ;  but,  he  continued,  "  of 
course  we  think  a  mixed  school  infinitely  better  than 
none  at  all ;  and,  when  a  district  is  too  poor  to  support 
separate  schools,  we  gladly  see  mixed  ones  established." 
The  gentleman  who  said  this  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
In  the  towns,  there  are  not  often  mixed  schools  contain- 
ing Romanists  and  Protestants,  as  there  generally  are 
sufficient  numbers  of  each  of  these  sects  in  every  town, 
to  enable  the  citizens  to  establish  separate  schools. 
The  children  of  Jews,  however,  are  often  to  be  found, 
even  in  the  towns,  in  the  schools  of  the  other  sects ; 
but,  owing  to  the  entire  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of 
decision  that   the  people  themselves  possess  on   this 
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pointy  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging 
matters,  and  no  jealousy  whatever  exists  between  the 
different  parties.  If  a  mixed  school  is  established  in 
any  parish,   and  the  teacher  is  chosen  from  the  most 
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numerous  sect,  and  if  the  minor  party  becomes  discon- 
tented or  suspicious  of  the  education  given  in  the 
school,  it  is  always  at  liberty  to  establish  another  school 
for  itself;  and  it  is  this  liberty  of  action,  which  pre- 
serves the  parishes,  where  the  mixed  schools  exist,  from 
all  intestine  troubles  and  religious  quarrels,  which  are 
ever  the  most  ungodly  of  disputes.  In  leaving  the 
settlement  of  this  matter  to  the  parishes,  the  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  acted  most  wisely ;  for,  in  these 
religious  questions,  any  interference  from  without  is 
sure  to  create  alarm,  suspicion,  and  jealousy,  and  cause 
the  different  parties  to  fly  asunder,  instead  of  coalescing. 
All  that  the  government  does,  is  to  say,  "  You  must 
provide  sufficient  school  room,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  teachers,  but  decide  yourselves  how  you  will 
do  this."  The  consequence  is,  that  the  people  say, 
"We  can  try  a  mixed  school  first;  and,  if  we  see 
reason  to  fear  its  effects,  we  will  then  amicably  decide 
on  erecting  another  separate  one."  So  that  the  great 
difficulty  arising  from  religious  differences  has  been 
easily  overcome. 

The  duties  of  the  school- committees,  when  once 
formed,  are :  — 

1st.  To  take  care  that  the  parish  is  supplied  with 
sufficient  school  room  for  all  the  children,  who  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen. 

2nd.  To  supply  the  school-rooms  with  all  the  books, 
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writing  materials,  slates,  black-boards,  maps,  and  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  instruction. 

3rd.  To  provide  the  teachers  with  comfortable  houses 
for  themselves  and  families. 

4th.  To  keep  all  the  school-buildings,  and  the  houses 
of  the  teachers,  in  good  repair,  often  whitewashed,  and 
well  warmed. 

5th.  To  take  care  that  the  salary  of  the  teachers  is 
paid  to  them  regularly. 

6th.  To  assist  those  parents,  who  are  too  poor  to 
provide  their  children  with  clothes  sufficiently  decent 
for  their  school  attendance, 

7th.  To  assist,  protect,  and  encourage  the  teachers. 

8th.  To  be  present  at  all  the  public  examinations  of 
the  school ;  at  the  induction  of  the  teachers,  which  is  a 
public  ceremony  performed  in  church  before  all  the 
parishioners ;  and  at  all  the  school  fete  days. 

If  the  school  is  not  endowed,  the  committee  is  em- 
powered to  impose  a  tax  on  the  householders  for  its 
support,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  schoolmaster ;  and 
it  is  held  responsible  by  the  higher  authorities  for  his 
regular  payment,  according  to  the  agreement,  which 
was  made  with  him  on  his  introduction.  The  school- 
committee,  however,  cannot  dischiurge  the  teacher,  it 
can  only  report  him  to  the  higher  authorities ;  for  in 
Prussia  none  of  the  local  authorities,  who  are  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  teacher,  and  who  might,  conse- 
quently, imbibe  personal  prejudices  against  him,  are 
allowed  to  exercise  the  power  of  dismissing  him.  This 
is  reserved  for  those,  who  are  never  brought  into  per- 
sonal connection  with  him,  and  who  are  not,  therefore. 
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SO  likely  to  imbibe  such  prejudices.  Neither  can  the 
committee  interfere  with  the  interior  discipline  of  the 
school ;  it  can  only  inspect  the  condition  of  the  school^ 
and  report  to  the  county  authorities.  When  the  com- 
mittee has  once  elected  the  teacher^  he  is  entirely  free 
to  follow  his  own  plans  of  instruction,  unfettered  by 
the  interference  of  local  authorities,  as  he  is  presumed 
to  understand  his  own  business,  better  than  any  of  those 
about  him.  If  the  school-committee  neglects  its  duties, 
or  refuses  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  the  necessary 
apparatus,  or  to  keep  the  school-house  in  proper  repair, 
or  to  pay  the  teacher  regularly,  he  has  always  the 
power  of  appealing  to  the  inspectors,  or  to  the  county 
courts,  who  instantly  compel  the  local  authorities  to 
perform  their  appointed  duties. 

When  a  new  school  is  required,  the  school-committee 
selects  the  site  and  plan  of  the  buildings,  and  sends 
them  for  confirmation  to  the  county  magistrate.  If  this 
magistrate  sees  any  objection  to  the  plans,  he  returns 
them  to  the  committee,  with  his  suggestions ;  the  plans 
are  then  reconsidered  by  the  committee,  and  returned 
with  the  necessary  emendations  to  the  magistrate,  who 
then  gives  his  sanction  to  them.  Before  this  sanction 
has  been  obtained,  the  plans  cannot  be  finally  adopted 
by  the  committee. 

It  is  already  very  evident,  by  what  I  have  said,  how 
very  much  liberty  of  action  is  left  to  the  people  tliem- 
selves.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  election  of  members  of 
the  committees,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  plans  and 
sites  for  school-houses,  and  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  the  school-rate,  the  county  magistrates  have 
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a  negative;  but  this  is  only  a  necessary  precaution 
against  the  possibility  of  a  really  vicious  selection  of 
members,  or  of  unhealthy  or  otherwise  unsuitable  sites 
for  the  school-houses,  or  of  a  niggardly  and  insufficient 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  schooL  Such  a  limited 
interference  is  always  necessary,  where  the  interests  of 
the  acting  parties  might  otherwise  tempt  them  to  dis- 
regard the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  to  sacrifice  some  great 
public  good  to  the  selfishness  or  ignorance  of  private 
individuals. 

Every  landed  proprietor  is  obliged  by  law,  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  all  labourers  living 
on  his  estates,  who  are  too  poor  themselves  to  do  so. 
Every  such  proprietor  is  also  obliged  by  law,  to  keep 
the  schools  situated  upon  his  estates  in  perfect  repair, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  cleanliness ;  to  conform  to  all 
the  regulations,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and 
which  relate  to  the  election  and  support  of  the  teachers ; 
and  to  furnish  all  the  wood  necessary  for  the  repairs 
and  warming  of  the  school-buildings,  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus, books,  &c.,  necessary  for  instruction. 

This  is  what  ought  to  be  done  in  England.  If  it  is 
right,  that  the  law  should  grant  to  the  proprietors  such 
full  powers  over  their  property  even  after  death,  and 
should  enable  them  to  tie  up  their  land  in  their  own 
family  for  so  long  a  time,  and  thus  prevent  the  land 
dividing  and  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  as  it 
does  abroad,  it  is  but  just,  that  the  landlords  should  be 
compelled  by  law  to  do,  at  least,  as  much  for  their 
tenants  in  this  country,  as  they  are  compelled  to  do  in 
countries,  where  the  poor  are  much  more  favoured  than 
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they  are  here>  and  where  the  interests  of  hindlords  are 
much  less  protected  bj  law,  than  they  are  with  us. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  parish  is  so  {)oor,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  build  the  new  school-house>  of  which  it 
stands  in  need.  In  these  cases,  in  order  that  the  great 
law  of  the  land  *'  that  every  child  must  be  educated  "  should 
be  carried  into  execution,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  poor 
parish  should  receive  assistance  from  without.  This  is 
provided  for  by  a  law,  which  requires  that  each  county 
court  shall  assist,  within  its  district,  every  parish,  which 
is  not  able  to  provide  alone  for  the  expenses  of  the 
education  of  its  children.  If  a  county  court  should, 
from  the  number  of  calls  upon  its  treasury,  find  itself 
unable  to  supply  enough  to  assist  all  the  parishes  of 
the  county  which  need  assistance,  the  government  at 
Berlin  grants  assistance  to  the  county  court;  for, 
whatever  else  is  neglected  for  want  of  funds,  great  care 
is  taken,  that  all  necessary  means  for  the  education  of 
the  people  shall  be  every  where  provided. 

The  school  organisation  of  the  Prussian  towns  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  Prussian  villages.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  8Ui)erior  village  magistrates 
are  appointed  by  the  state,  and  that  in  each  village 
there  is  one  of  these  civil  magistrates,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  village  school-committee,  and  is  held  responsible, 
if  sufficient  means  are  not  provided  for  the  education 
of  the  people  of  his  district.  But,  in  the  towns,  the 
magistrates  are  elected  by  the  citizens;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  municipal  corporations  have  long 
been,  on  the  whole,  liberally  constituted.  The  pri- 
vilege of  citizenship  in  any  town  is  acquired,  by  good 
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character  and  honest  repute.  The  magistrates,  who  have 
been  themselves  elected  by  the  citizens,  can  admit  such 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  they  think  worthy  of  the  posi- 
tion, to  the  rank  of  citizens.  But  all  citizens,  who  pos- 
sess any  ground  of  the  value,  in  small  towns,  of  50/.,  or 
in  large  towns,  of  about  250Z.  in  Prussian  money,  and 
all  citizens  who,  without  possessing  any  ground,  have 
incomes  of  at  least  35Z.  per  annum,  in  Prussian  money, 
are  by  law  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
town  magistrates.  The  citizens,  who  are  entitled  to  a 
vote,  elect,  every  three  years,  a  number  of  representa- 
tives, or,  as  they  are  called,  town  councillors.  No  person 
can  be  elected  to  the  office  of  town  councillor,  unless 
he  possess  land  of  the  value,  in  small  towns,  of  at  least 
150/.,  and  in  large  towns  of  at  least  200/.,  or  whose 
income  does  not  amount  to  at  least  35/.  per  annum. 
The  number  of  these  councillors  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  towns ;  no  town  can  elect  fewer  than  nine,  or 
more  than  sixty.  The  manner,  in  which  they  are 
elected,  differs  in  different  towns,  but  I  believe  the 
ordinary  custom  is,  for  each  division  of  a  town  to  elect 
one  or  more  to  represent  it  in  the  general  council. 
These  councillors,  when  elected,  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  whose  oflSces 
last  from  six  to  twelve  years,  and  these  magistrates 
appoint  from  among  themselves  a  mayor,  who  is  chosen 
also  for  twelve  years. ,  The  county  court,  under  which 
the  town  finds  itself  ranged,  has  the  power  of  an- 
nulling the  election  of  the  mayor,  and  of  any  of  the 
magistrates,  whom  it  may  judge  unfit  for  their  ofiice ; 
and,  in  such  a  case,  the  magistrates  or  the  town  coun* 
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cillors,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  obliged  to  proceed  to 
another  election.  Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  tlie  Prus- 
sian municipal  system.  With  the  various  civic  and 
political  duties  of  the  different  authorities,  I  have  no 
concern  here,  further  than  they  relate  to  the  education 
of  the  people. 

In  each  town  a  committee  is  chosen,  which  is  called 
the  *^  schuldeputation^^  or,  as  I  shall  translate  it,  the 
school-committee.  It  consists  of  from  one  to  three, 
but  of  never  more  than  three,  of  the  town  magistrates, 
of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  from  the  town  coun- 
cillors, an  equal  number  of  citizens.  Laving  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  interested  and  skilled  in  school  matters, 
(these  are  commonly  selected  from  among  the  religious 
ministers),  and  also  of  the  several  representatives  of 
those  privately  endowed  schools  in  the  town,  which  are 
not  supported  by  the  town,  but  yet  fall  under  the  sur- 
veillance and  direction  of  its  municipal  authorities. 
The  number  of  these  representatives  varies,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  town.  With  the  exception  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  private  schools,  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  chosen  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  them- 
selves, as  I  have  before  said,  elected  by  the  citizens ; 
but  the  representatives  of  the  private  schools,  which  are 
not  supported  by  the  town  funds,  are  nominated  by  the 
county  courts.  To  these  members,  thus  elected,  is 
joined  one  member  from  each  of  the  committees,  which 
are  elected  from  the  magistrates  and  town  councillors 
for  the  different  municipal  affairs,  if  the  former  election 
should  not  have  admitted  any  such  members  into  the 
school-committee.     The  first  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
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the  town  is  also  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  committee  ; 
and  if  the  town  contains  both  Romanists  and  Protestants, 
the  committee  must  be  composed  of  equal  proportions 
of  members  of  the  different  parties.  The  county  courts 
have  the  power  of  annulling  the  election  of  any  mem- 
ber, if  they  see  reason  to  deem  him  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  such  a  case,  the 
town  authorities  are  obliged  to  proceed  to  make  a  new 
election. 

The  duties  of  the  town  school-committees  are  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  school  room  for  all  the  children  in  the 
town ;  to  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers ;  to  pay 
them  their  salaries  regularly ;  to  provide  all  needful 
apparatus  for  the  schools ;  to  keep  the  class-rooms  and 
the  teachers'  houses  in  good  repair,  well  whitewashed, 
and  well  warmed ;  to  take  care  that  all  the  children  of 
the  town  attend  school  regularly ;  to  inspect  the  schools 
at  stated  intervals ;  to  provide  each  school  with  a  play^ 
ground;  and  to  take  care  that  the  teachers  exercise 
the  children  there  every  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
funds,  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  town  schools, 
are  provided  from  the  treasury  of  the  corporation. 

The  town  councillors  are  responsible  to  the  county 
magistrate  and  to  the  central  government  for  the  due 
performance  of  these  several  duties.  If  they  neglect 
any  of  them,  the  teachers  and  inspectors  complain  to 
the  higher  authorities,  who  oblige  them  to  conform  im- 
mediately to  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

Besides  these  municipal  authorities,  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  education  of  the  whole  town,  it  often 
happens,  that  each  school  in  the  town  has  its  peculiar 
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schulvorstand^  corresponding  to  the  Tillage  committees^ 
which  I  have  already  described.  These  committees, 
where  they  do  exist  in  the  towns,  elect  their  own 
teachers,  and  collect,  in  their  several  districts,  the  ne- 
cessary school  funds  from  the  heads  of  families  dwelling 
there ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  district  school^committees 
is  not  able  to  provide  for  the  expenditure,  required  to 
supply  the  wants  of  its  district,  the  town  school-com- 
mittee is  obliged  to  come  forward  and  assist  it,  from 
the  general  town  fiinds.  The  latter  conunittee  is  the 
general  superintendent  and  assistant,  but  the  former 
little  district  societies,  where  they  exist,  are  the  actual 
labourers.  Difference  of  religion  creates  no  greater 
difficulty  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country  parishes, 
since  the  Komanists,  Protestants,  and  Jews  can,  if  they 
prefer,  manage  their  own  schools  separately,  by  means 
of  the  little  school  societies,  and  are  never  forced  into 
any  sort  of  connection,  unless,  where  it  is  agreeable  to 
themselves. 

The  Prussian  government  seems  to  have  considered 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  towns,  of  even  higher 
importance,  than  that  of  the  children  of  the  villages ; 
and  to  have  required  the  formation  of  these  superior 
committees  in  the  towns,  as  a  sort  of  additional  security, 
that  all  the  districts  of  a  town  should  be  amply  pro- 
vided with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  careful  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

These  committees  assemble  every  fortnight,  and 
oftener  when  necessary,  at  the  town  halls ;  they  have 
the  power  of  inviting  any  number  of  the  clergy  and 
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teachers  of  the  towns  to  assist  at  their  conferences,  and 
to  aid  them  with  their  experience  and  counsels. 

In  many  parts  of  Prussia  these  central  town  com- 
mittees are  superseding  the  smaller  district  school 
societies,  so  that  the  funds  of  all  the  town  schools,  and 
the  choice  and  induction  of  all  the  teachers,  rest  entirely 
with  the  one  central  town  school-committee ;  and  in  the 
case  of  towns  containing  different  religious  sects,  as  far 
as  I  could  gather  from  what  I  heard  in  Berlin  —  for  on 
this  point  I  could  find  no  express  regulation, — the 
Protestant  members  of  the  town  committee  appoint  the 
teachers  of  the  Protestant  schools,  and  the  Romanist 
members  the  teachers  of  the  Romanist  schools. 

But  in  every  town  every  religious  party  is  at  liberty, 
if  it  pleases,  to  separate  itself  from  the  central  town 
committee,  and  to  form  its  own  separate  school-com- 
mittee, for  the  management  of  its  own  educational 
affairs.  And  wherever  the  union  of  the  different  re- 
ligious parties  occasions  any  strife  or  disputes,  the  small 
district  committees  are  sure  to  be  formed.  Where  these 
smaller  committees  do  exist,  they  elect  the  teachers  for 
the  schools  under  their  management. 

Great  advantages  are,  however,  insured,  when  the 
management  of  all  the  schools  in  any  town  can  be  put 
under  the  direction  of  one  committee,  instead  of  each 
being  placed  under  the  direction  of  its  separate  com- 
mittee ;  or  when  all  the  Romanist  schools  can  be  put 
under  the  direction  of  one  committee,  and  all  the  Pro- 
testant schools  under  the  direction  of  another.  For 
in  these  cases,  instead  of  creating  a  great  number  of 
small  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  each  con- 
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taining  only  one  or  two  classes,  in  which  children  of 
very  different  ages  and  very  different  degrees  of  pro- 
ficiency must  be  necessarily  mingled  and  taught  together, 
to  the  manifest  retarding  of  the  progress  of  the  more 
forward  as  well  as  of  the  more  backward,  several  schools 
are  generally  combined,  so  as  to  form  one  large  one, 
containing  five  boys'  classes  and  five  girls'  classes.  In 
these  classes,  the  teachers  are  able  to  classify  the  chil- 
dren in  such  a  manner,  that  one  teacher  may  take  the 
youngest  and  most  deficient,  another  the  more  advanced, 
and  so  on.  In  this  manner,  as  each  teacher  has  a  class 
of  children,  who  have  made  about  the  same  progress  in 
their  studies,  he  is  enabled  to  concentrate  his  whole 
energies  upon  the  instruction  and  education  of  all  his 
scholars  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  whole  time  they 
are  in  school,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  neglect  one 
part  of  his  class  whilst  he  attends  to  another,  which  is 
necessarily  the  case,  where  children  of  different  degrees 
of  proficiency  are  assembled  in  one  class-room,  and 
which  is  always  necessarily  the  cause  of  considerable 
noise  and  confusion,  tending  to  distract  the  attention 
of  both  teachers  and  children. 

But,  besides  the  good  classification,  a  further  advan- 
tage, which  results  from  this  combination  of  schools^  is  the 
greater  economy  of  the  plan.  When  each  school  con- 
tains only  two  class-rooms,  four  times  as  many  schools 
are  required,  as  when  each  school  contains  eight  rooms. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  true,  that  a  school-building  con- 
taining eight  class-rooms  costs  as  much  as  four  school- 
buildings,  each  of  which  contains  two  class-rooms.  Not 
only  is  a  great  expenditure  saved,  in  the  mere  erection 
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of  the  exterior  walls  and  roofs  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves, but  a  still  greater  saving  is  effected,  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  as,  instead  of  increasing  the  area  on  which  the 
school  is  erected,  it  is  always  possible  to  increase  its 
height. 

Nothing  can  be  more  liberal,  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  Prussian  towns  have  provided  for  their  educa- 
tional wants.  The  buildings  are  excellent,  and  are 
kept  in  most  admirable  order. 

The  town  authorities  are  held  responsible  for  all  this ; 
and,  wherever  I  went,  I  found  large,  commodious,  and 
beautifully  clean  school-rooms,  furnished  with  all  that 
the  teachers  could  possibly  require.  Along  the  length  of 
the  rooms,  parallel  desks  are  ranged,  facing  the  teacher's 
desk,  which  is  raised  on  a  small  platform,  so  that  he 
may  see  all  his  scholars.  On  either  side  of  him  are 
large  black  boards,  on  which  he  illustrates  the  subjects 
of  his  lessons.  On  his  right  hand,  there  is  generaUy  a 
cabinet,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  books  and  objects  of 
instruction  which  belong  to  the  school ;  and  all  around, 
on  the  walls  of  the  room,  hang  maps  of  different  coun- 
tries, and,  generally,  several  of  Germany,  delineating,  in 
a  strong  and  clear  manner,  all  the  physical  features  of 
the  different  provinces  and  kingdoms  which  compose 
the  "Fatherland." 

The  school-rooms  are  continually  whitewashed ;  and 
should  there  be  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  town  or 
village  authorities  to  keep  the  school-buildings  in  proper 
order,  or  to  provide  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  the 
teachers  have  always  the  power  of  complaining  to  the 
inspectors,  or  to  the  county  magistrates,  who  imme- 
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diately  compel  the  authorities  to  attend  to  these  im- 
portant duties. 

Besides  the  schools^  which  are  managed  by  school- 
conmiittees  in  the  villages  and  towns,  and  which  might 
be  denominated  public  schools,  there  is  another  ckss, 
which  would  fall  more  properly  under  the  designation 
of  private  schools. 

If  a  private  individual  is  desirous  of  establishing  a 
school,  as  a  means  of  earning  his  livelihood,  or  from 
a  desire  to  offer  to  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood  a 
better  education,  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  public 
schools,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  — 

1st,  That  the  school  be  opened  to  public  inspection, 
on  the  ground,  that,  as  the  nation  is  directly  interested 
in  the  moral  education  of  its  citizens,  so  it  ought  to  be 
assured,  that  none  of  the  children  are  subjected  to  im- 
moral and  corrupting  influences,  during  the  time  when 
their  minds  are  most  susceptible  of  impressions  of  any 
kind  and  most  tenacious  of  them  when  received : 

2ndly,  That  no  person  be  employed  as  teacher  in 
such  school,  who  has  not  obtained  a  teacher's  diploma, 
certifying  his  character  and  attainments  to  be  such, 
as  to  fit  him  for  the  office  of  teacher . 

3rdly,  That  the  school  be  supplied  with  a  playgroimd, 
and  that  the  children  be  allowed  to  take  exercise  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  school 
hours: 

4thly,  That  at  least  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  singing,  and  science  be  given  in  the  school : 
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5thly,  That  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  be  pro- 
vided for  the  children :  and, 

6thly,  That  the  rooms  are  kept  clean,  well  warmed, 
lighted,  and  ventilated. 

The  profuse  expenditure  on  all  the  materials  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Prussian  towns  astonished  me  greatly, 
accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  the  dame  schools  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  empty  and  repulsive  interiors  of  many 
of  our  national  school  rooms,  with  their  bare  floors  and 
uncovered  walls. 

I  took  the  greatest  pains  not  to  be  deceived  on  this 
point ;  and  hearing  that,  owing  to  some  municipal  dis- 
putes, education  had  made  less  progress  in  Berlin  than 
elsewhere,  I  requested  Professor  Hintze  of  Berlin  to 
direct  me  to  the  worst  school  in  the  city,  and,  having 
visited  several  of  the  more  perfect  ones,  I  started  one 
morning  to  see  what  was  considered  a  poor  school  in 
Prussia. 

It  was  managed  by  a  teacher,  who  had  established  a 
school  for  the  poor  at  his  own  expense,  as  a  private 
speculation,  and  unconnected  with  the  town  committees. 

I  found  a  good  house  containing  four  class-rooms, 
each  of  which  was  fitted  up  with  parallel  desks,  and 
was  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  who  had  been 
carefully  educated,  and  had  obtained  his  diploma. 

I  found  a  good,  dry,  and  roomy  playground  attached 
to  the  school,  a  very  agreeable  and  seemingly  intelli- 
gent head  master,  who  was  owner  of  the  school  and 
manager  of  one  of  the  classes ;  and  the  only  causes  of 
complaint,  I  could  discover,  were,  that  the  rooms  were 
lower  than  the  generality  of  school-rooms  in  Prussia, 
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not  measuring  more  than  nine  feet  In  height ;  that  there 
was  a  paucity  of  maps,  black  boards,  &c. ;  that  the 
desks  were  placed  too  closely  together;  and  that  the 
walls  were  not  so  white  and  clean  as  in  the  town  schools. 
But  I  could  not  help  thinking,  while  walking  through 
the  rooms  of  this  building,  if  these  people  could  only 
see  some  of  our  dame,  and  some  of  our  dirty  and  un- 
furnished national  schools,  what  a  palace  would  they 
not  consider  this  to  be ! 

The  regulations  which  I  have  been  describing,  by 
means  of  which  the  enormous  expenses  of  such  a  vast 
educational  scheme  are  divided  between  all  the  different 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  means  of  which  each 
parish  is  held  responsible  for  the  education  of  its  children, 
have  been  followed  by  this  splendid  result  —  that,  not- 
withstanding that  most  of  their  town  schools  contain 
five  or  six  times  as  many  class-rooms  as  those  of  our 
country,  the  Prussian  people  have  established  23,646 
schools,  which  in  1 844  were  attended  daily  by  2>328,146 
children,  and  were  directed  by  29,639  highly  educated 
teachers,  of  whom  nearly  28,000  were  young  professors, 
who  had  obtained  diplomas  and  certificates  of  character 
at  the  normal  colleges  I  Now,  could  this  magnificent 
result  have  been  attained  if  the  people,  the  clergy,  and 
the  government  had  not  been  at  unity  on  this  great 
question?  Could  it  have  been  attained,  if  there  had 
been  no  organisation  of  the  parishes  and  towns,  by 
which  the  duties  of  the  different  educational  authorities 
were  clearly  and  distinctly  defined  ?  Could  the  govern- 
ment alone  have  borne  the  enormous  expenses  of  esta- 
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blishing  such  a  system?  Could  the  government  have  even 
afforded  to  carry  it  on  ?  And,  above  all,  could  private 
charity  alone  have  effected  so  vast  and  splendid  a  result  ? 
These  are  questions  for  my  readers  to  answer  for  them- 
selves. 

The  central  committees  of  each  tovm  are  required 
by  law  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the  primary  institu- 
tions, which  I  have  described,  one  or  more  superior 
primary  schools,  the  number  of  which  varies  according 
to  the  population  of  the  town.  The  education  given 
in  them  is  superior  to  that  given  in  the  primary  schools 
themselves,  but  is  inferior  to  that  given  in  iihe  gymnasia. 
It  is  of  a  more  practical  character  than  the  latter,*  and 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  education  of  the  children  of  our 
middle  classes.  These  superior  primary  institutions 
are  intended  for  all  those  children,  who  have  passed 
through  the  primary  schools,  and  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  receive  a  better  education  than  that  given  in 
the  latter  establishments,  without  their  having  to  go 
through  the  classical  course  of  the  gymnasia. 

The  education  given  in  these  superior  schools,  as  in 
all  the  public  schools  of  Prussia,  is  gratuitous,  and 
open  to  all  classes  of  society.  All  the  children  of  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  artizans,  many  of  the  boys,  who 
afterwards  enter  the  teachers'  colleges,  as  well  as  many 
others,  whose  parents  are  to  be  found  in  the  very 
humblest  walks  of  life,  and  even  children  of  the  nobles 
and  of  the  richest  classes  of  society,  are  to  be  found 
pursuing  their  studies  there  together,  in  the  same  class- 
rooms and  on  the  same  benches.     I  have  myself  seen 
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sons  of  countSy  physicians,  clergymen,  merchants,  shop* 
keepers,  and  poor  labourers  working  together  in  one 
of  these  classes  in  Berlin. 

Above  these  superior  schools  are  the  real  schools  and 
gymnasia^  or  colleges,  where  a  clcusical  and  very  8V])€rior 
course  of  education  is  pursued,  and  where  the  children 
of  the  more  wealthy  classes  are  instructed.  They  are 
under  an  entirely  different  direction;  and  all  I  have 
to  do  with  them  here,  is  to  mention,  that  even  these 
institutions  are  open  gratuitously  to  all,  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  education  which  they  offer. 
Even  in  these  classical  colleges  children  of  poor  la- 
bourers are  sometimes  to  be  found  studying  on  the  same 
benches  on  which  sit  the  sons  of  the  rich.  It  is  very 
instructive  to  observe,  that  in  Prussia,  where  one  would 
imagine,  according  to  the  doctrines  preached  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  government  should,  until  the  late  revolu- 
tion, have  feared  to  advance  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  no  one  has  seemed  to  have  an  idea,  that  too 
much  instruction  could  be  imparted  to  the  children  of 
the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  has  acted,  as  if 
the  public  order  and  public  morality  depended  entirely 
upon  the  people  being  able  to  think.  A  theoretically 
arbitrary  government  has  been  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  stimulate  and  enable  the  people  to  educate 
their  children  as  highly  as  possible,  and  has  been  for 
years  telling  them,  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  country  depend  greatly  on  the  training  of  the 
children ;  while  here,  in  our  free  country,  we  still  find 
people   speaking  and  acting,   as  if  they   feared,  that 
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education  was  the  inevitable  harbinger  of  immorality 
and  disaffection. 

There  are  also  in  Prussia  a  great  number  of  endowed 
schools,  which  derive  their  incomes  from  the  rents  of 
lands,  or  from  the  interest  of  money  bequeathed  to 
them  by  charitable  individuals,  or  which  have  been 
founded  and  endowed  at  different  times  by  the  govern- 
ment. For  each  of  these  cases,  there  is  an  exception 
made  in  the  operation  of  the  municipal  regulations, 
which  I  have  described; — neither  of  these  classes  of 
schools  are  directed  by  Schulvorstande,  or  by  the  town 
committees.  The  teachers  for  ihe  former  class  are  chosen 
by  the  trustees,  appointed  by  the  will  of  the  devisor ; 
the  county  courts  being  enabled  to  annul  the  elections, 
if  a  bad  selection  is  made.  The  trustees,  however,  are 
unable  to  appoint  any  person,  as  teacher,  who  has  not 
obtained  a  diploma  *  of  competency  from  the  provincial 
committee,  appointed  to  examine  all  candidates  for  the 
teachers'  profession.  In  fact,  no  person  can  officiate 
as  teacher,  in  any  Prussian  school,  unless  he  has  ob- 
tained such  a  diploma.  This  is  the  parents'  guarantee, 
that  he  is  a  person,  to  whom  they  may  safely  entrust 
their  children.  The  teachers  of  the  class  of  schools, 
which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  government, 
are  appointed  by  the  county  courts.  The  town-com- 
mittees  have,  however,  the  surveillance  and  inspection 
of  all  these  schools,  and  are  obliged  by  law  to  assist  them 
from  the  town  funds,  if  their  own  do  not  suffice  for  their 
efficient  maintenance.      The  municipal  authorities  arq 

*  See  next  chapter  for  an  account  of  the  diploma^. 
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also  obliged  to  assist  all  tbe  parents,  who  are  too  poor 
to  do  it  themselves,  to  purchase  the  books,  slates,  pen- 
cils, &c.  required  for  the  class  instruction  ;  and  they 
are  also  obliged  to  provide  decent  clothing  for  such 
children,  as  are  too  poor,  to  obtain  a  dress  sufScicntly 
respectable  for  school  attendance.  And  here,  I  can- 
not help  remarking,  on  the  general  appearance  of  the 
children  throughout  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  which  I 
have  visited.  They  were  generally  very  clean,  well 
dressed,  polite,  and  easy  in  their  manners,  and  very 
healthy  and  active  in  their  appearance.  In  whatever 
town  of  Prussia  the  traveller  finds  himself,  he  may 
always  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  walk  out  into  the  streets,  between  twelve 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  i.  e.,  between  the 
hours  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  classes.  In  sonic 
towns,  a  stranger  would  imagine,  either  that  the  poor 
had  no  children,  or  that  they  never  let  them  go  out  of 
doors.  All  the  children  he  would  see  in  the  streets 
would  appear  to  him  to  be  those  of  respectable  shop- 
keepers. This  is  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  school  system,  as  cleanliness  and  neatness 
among  the  poor  are  invariable  symptoms  of  a  satisfactory 
moral  and  physical  condition. 

Among  the  defects  of  the  Prussian  system,  especially 
as  regards  its  working  in  the  towns,  is  the  want  of 
infant-schools.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  these  institutions  in  towns.  The  earliest 
impressions  are  always  the  strongest,  whether  for  bad 
or  good.     It  is  necessarily  a  rare  case,  when  either  of 
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the  poor  parents  is  able  to  stay  at  home  and  watch 
over  the  house  and  the  children.  During  their  ab- 
sence^ the  child^  who  is  too  young  to  go  to  school^  is 
left^  as  in  England^  to  play  in  the  streets  with  any 
companions  he  can  find ;  and  though  there  is  none  of 
the  loathsome  juvenile  degradation  to  be  seen  in  the 
back  streets  of  the  Prussian  towns,  which  is  to  be 
found,  openly  displaying  its  disgusting  character,  in  so 
many  forms,  in  the  back  streets  of  our  own  crowded 
cities,  yet  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  child  to  be  left 
days  together  to  itself,  exposed,  necessarily,  to  many 
injurious  influences,  without  gaining  considerable  harm. 
This  the  Prussian  government  has  felt ;  and  though  it 
has  made  no  positive  regulation  on  this  subject,  it  has 
directed  the  county  courts  to  encourage  the  erection 
of  as  many  infant-schools  as  possible ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  they  are  now  beginning  to  spring  up  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  country. 

The  law  requires  that  every  school,  both  in  town  and 
country,  shall  have  an  open  space  of  ground  adjacent 
to  it,  where  the  children  may  take  a  little  exercise  in 
the  mornings  and  afternoons.  This  is  a  very  import- 
ant regulation,  and  is  well  worthy  our  imitation.  .  The 
children,  in  Germany,  are  never  detained  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  school-room  at  one  time,  except 
when  the  weather  is  too  bad,  to  allow  of  their  taking 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  Every  hour  and  a  half, 
throughout  the  day,  they  are  taken  into  the  play- 
ground for  ten  minutes'  exercise  by  one  of  the  teachers ; 
the  air  of  the  school-room  is  then  changed,  and  the 
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children  retam  refreshed  to  theur  work.  In  the  towns 
this  regulation  ensures  other  and  greater  advantages, 
as  it  keeps  the  children  out  of  the  filth  and  immorality 
of  the  streets.  In  most  cases,  our  town-schools  have  no 
yard  attached  to  them,  so  that,  if  the  children  do  change 
the  bad  and  noxious  air  of  the  school-room,  it  is  only 
for  the  dirt  and  depravity  of  the  streets,  where  they 
are  brought  under  evil  influences,  much  more  powerful 
for  injury,  than  those  of  the  schools  are  for  good. 

In  some  provinces  of  Prussia,  there  are  still  some  few 
of  the  old  class  of  great  landowners,  between  whom,  in 
former  days,  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  divided,  until 
Stein  and  Hardenburg  put  the  laws  in  force,  which 
destroyed  the  old  feudal  system,  and  gave  the  peasants 
an  interest  in  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  an  interesting 
question  to  examine,  what  the  law  requires  these  land- 
lords to  do  for  the  education  of  the  people  on  their 
estates.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  selection 
of  the  teacher  is  left  to  them,  but  that  the  govern- 
ment reserves  the  right  of  a  veto  upon  their  choice,  in 
all  cases  where  an  injudicious  election  is  made.  The 
landlords  are  required  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  schools 
upon  their  estates,  and  to  pay  the  school-fees  for  the 
children  of  all  the  poor  labourers  living  upon  them, 
and  not  able  to  pay  it  themselves.  They  are  also 
obliged  to  furnish  the  materials,  required  for  the  erec- 
tion or  repair  of  all  necessary  school-buildings;  the 
fuel  required  for  the  school-rooms  and  teachers'  houses 
through  the  winter ;  and,  where  the  school  is  not  en- 
dowed, the  sum  which  is  necessary  for  the  teachers' 
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salaries.  The  children  of  the  landed  proprietors  them- 
selves^ often  attend  the  village  schools^  and  work  at  the 
same  desks^  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poorest 
peasants, — a  proof  of  the  excellent  character  of  the 
education  given  in  the  primary  schools,  and  of  the 
high  estimation,  in  which  the  teachers  are  generally 
held  by  all  classes  of  society. 
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THE  PRUSSIAN  TEACHERS. 

During  my  travels  in  different  provinces  of  Prussia,  1 
was  in  daily  communication  with  the  teachers.  I  had 
every  opportunity  of  observing  the  spirit,  which  ani- 
mated the  whole  body,  and  of  hearing  the  opinions  of 
the  poor  respecting  them.  I  found  a  great  body  of 
educated,  courteous,  refined,  moral,  and  learned  pro- 
fessors, labouring  with  real  enthusiasm  among  the 
poorest  classes  of  their  countrymen.  I  found  them 
wholly  devoted  to  their  duties,  proud  of  their  profes- 
sion, united  together  by  a  strong  feeling  of  brother- 
hood, and  holding  continual  conferences  together,  for 
the  purposes  of  debating  all  kinds  of  questions,  relating 
to  the  management  of  their  schools.     But  what  gave 
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me  greater  pleasure  than  all  else  was,  to  observe  m 
what  esteem  and  respect  they  were  held  by  the  pea- 
sants. If  you  tempt  a  Prussian  peasant  to  find  fault 
with  the  schools,  he  will  tell  you,  in  answer,  how  good 
the  school  is,  and  how  learned  the  teachers  are.  I  often 
heard  the  warmest  panegyrics  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  peasants,  showing  in  the  clearest  manner  how  well 
their  merits  and  their  labours  were  appreciated.* 

I  could  not  but  feel,  how  grand  an  institution  this 
great  body  of  more  than  28,000  teachers  was,  and  how 
much  it  was  capable  of  effecting ;  and,  when  I  regarded 
the  happy  condition  of  the  Prussian  peasantry,  I  could 
not  but  believe,  I  saw  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  daily 
labours  of  this  enlightened,  respected,  and  united 
brotherhood. 

Upon  the  parochial  ministers  and  parochial  teachers 
depend,  far  more  than  we  are  willing  to  allow,  the  in- 
telligence, the  morality,  and  the  religion  of  the  people. 
The  cordial  co-operation  of  these  two  important  and 
honourable  professions  is  necessary  to  the  moral  pro- 
gress of  a  nation.  The  religious  minister  acts  upon 
the  adults,  the  teacher  on  the  young.  The  co-^operation 
of  the  religious  ministers  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  teachers'  efforts ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  the  earnest  aid  of  the  teacher,  the  fairest  hopes 
of  the  religious  minister  are  often  blighted  in  the  bud. 

*  Since  these  remarks  were  written,  the  course  of  public  events  in 
Prussia  has  given  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  their  correctness.  To  the 
National  Assembly,  which  met  in  Berlin  in  May  1 848,  the  people  of  the 
provinces  elected  no  fewer  than  eight  teachers  as  representatives ;  giving 
this  striking  proof  of  the  people's  respect  for  the  ability  and  high  cha- 
lacter  of  the  profe$aion. 
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We  must  educate  the  child,  if  we  would  reform  the 
man.  But,  alas  I  this  education  is  a  labour,  requiring 
a  long,  persevering,  careful,  intelligent,  and  most  tender 
handling.  It  were  much.better  left  alone,  thau  to  be  at- 
tempted, 80.  as  to  create  disgust,  or  to  embitter  early  as- 
sociations, or  to  render  virtuous  and  ennobling  pursuits 
disgusting  throughout  afterlife.  On  the  teacher  dci)end8 
the  training  of  the  poor  man's  child,  for  poor  parents 
liave,  unhappily,  too  little  spare  time  to  allow  them  to 
perform  the  greatest  duty  of  a  parent.  And  thus,  as 
the  character  of  every  nation  mainly  depends  upon  the 
training  of  the  children,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that,  such 
as  our  teachers  are,  such  also  will  be  our  peasantry. 

How  essential  is  it,  then,  to  the  moral  welfare,  and 
therefore  to  the  political  greatness  of  a  nation,  that  the 
profession  of  the  teachers  should  be  one,  ensuring  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  its  members,  and  commanding 
the  respect  of  the  country  I 

The  teacher's  station  in  society  ought  to  be  an  honour- 
able and  a  comfortable  one,  or  few  learned  and  able 
men  will  be  found  willing  to  remain  long  in  the  profes- 
sion, even  if  any  such  men  can  be  induced  to  enter  it ; 
and  it  is  much  better  to  be  without  teachers  altogether, 
than  to  leave  the  training  of  our  children  to  men  of 
narrow  minds,  unrestrained  passions,  or  meagre  intel- 
ligence. The  Prussian  government  has  fully  recognised 
these  truths,  and  has  therefore  done  all  within  its  power, 
4o  raise  the  character  and  social  position  of  the  teachers 
as  much  as  possible.  As  these  efforts  have  been  heartily 
seconded  by  the  provincial  governments  and  the  people, 
the  result  has  been  most  remarkable  and  satisfactory. 
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The  first  exertions  of  the  government  were  wholly 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  increase  of 
its  numbers.  They  determined  to  make  the  name  of 
"  teacher"  an  honour,  and  in  itself  a  guarantee  to  every 
parent  of  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  man  who 
bore  it.  To  attain  this  end,  they  denied  all  access  to 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  to  any  but  those  who  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  admittance.  No  person  can  be  a 
teacher  in  Prussia,  or  in  any  part  of  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  or  Holland,  until  he  has  passed  a 
very  severe  and  searching  examination,  and  until  he  has 
produced  testimonials,  from  those  well  acquainted  with 
him,  of  the  irreproachable  nature  of  his  moral  life  and 
character.  This  examination,  which  includes  both  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualifications,  is  conducted  by  able 
and  impartial  men,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  can- 
didate's religious  minister,  the  professors  of  the  normal 
college  at  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  educational  magistrates  of  the  county  of  which 
he  is  a  native.  He  who  passes  the  ordeal  is  allowed  to 
be  a  teacher,  whether  he  was  educated  at  a  normal  col- 
lege or  not.  The  ranks  of  the  profession  are  open  to 
all  educated  and  moral  men,  wherever  or  however  they 
were  educated;  but  educated  and  moral  they  must 
prove  themselves.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  men,  who  are  known  to  have  satisfactorily 
passed  this  scrutiny,  are  regarded  by  all  their  fello\«» 
countrymen  with  respect  and  consideration,  and  as  men 
of  great  learning  and  of  high  character. 

This  once  attained,  the  next  great   efibrts  of  the 
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government  were  directed  to  the  improvement  of  tlic 
social  position  of  the  teachers.  The  government  placed 
them  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  county 
courts.  They  also  made  a  law  that  no  teacher,  who  had 
been  once  elected,  whether  by  a  parochial  committee, 
or  by  trustees,  or  by  private  patrons,  should  be  dis- 
missed, except  by  permission  of  the  county  magistrates. 
This  protected  the  teachers  from  the  effects  of  the  mere 
personal  prejudices  of  those  in  immediate  connection 
with  them.  They  then  defined  the  minimum  of  the 
teachers'  salaries,  and  this  minimum  they  have  ever  since 
been  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  my  readers  should 
not  connect  their  preconceived  ideas  of  an  English  vil- 
lage schoolmaster  with  the  learned  and  refined  teacher 
of  Prussia.  They  might  just  as  well  think  of  comparing 
the  position  and  attainments  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
teachers  with  those  of  the  scholars  of  our  universities, 
as  of  comparing  those  of  our  schoolmasters  with  those 
of  the  Prussian  teachers.  I  felt,  whenever  I  was  in  the 
company  of  a  Prussian  teacher,  that  I  was  with  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  courteous  bearing  and  intelligent  manner 
of  speaking  must  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  peasantry,  among  whom  he  lived.  It  was,  as  if  I 
saw  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  cnrates  performing 
the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster.  I  never  saw  any  vul- 
garity or  coarseness,  and  still  less  any  stupidity  or  in- 
capacity for  their  duties,  displayed  by  any  of  them. 

The  Protestant  teachers  of  Germany  occupy  situations 
of  importance  in  connection  with  the  religious  ministers 
and  religious  congregations.     They  fulfil  several  of  the 
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duties  of  our  curates^  clerks^  and  organists.  In  both 
Romanist  and  Protestant  congregations^  they  lead  the 
choir  and  play  the  organ.  They  act,  too,  as  clerk ; 
and  when  a  Protestant  minister  is  indisposed,  and  un- 
able to  conduct  public  worship,  the  parochial  teacher 
officiates  in  his  stead,  reads  the  church  service,  and 
sometimes  also  preaches.  The  musical  part  of  public 
worship,  in  both  Romanist  and  Protestant  churches  and 
chapels,  is  always  directed  by  the  parochial  teacher. 
The  small  salary,  which  they  receive  for  the  perform- 
ance of  these  duties,  serves  to  increase  their  incomes ; 
but  what  is  of  much  more  importance  is,  that  this 
connection  of  the  teachers  with  the  religious  congre- 
gations and  ministers  serves  to  bind  the  religious 
ministers  and  teachers  together,  to  lessen  the  labours 
of  each  by  mutual  assistance,  and,  above  all,  to  raise 
the  teacher  in  the  estimation  of  the  poor,  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded,  and  thereby  materially  to  increase 
tlie  effect  of  his  advice  and  instructions. 

It  was  very  curious,  and  pleasing,  to  observe  the 
effects  of  the  intercourse  of  this  enlightened  and  ex- 
cellent body  of  men  with  the  peasantry  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  at 
the  period  of  my  visit  to  Prussia,  I  had  never  before 
seen  so  polite  and  civilised,  and  so  seemingly  intelligent, 
a  peasantry  as  that  of  Prussia.  Were  a  stranger  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  lowest  schools,  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced he  would  not  believe  he  saw  peasants'  children 
before  him.  They  were  generally  so  clean  and  neatly 
dressed,  and  their  manners  were  always  so  good,  that  I 
was  several  times  obliged  to  ask  the  teachers,   if  I 
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really  saw  the  children  of  the  poor  before  me.  The 
appearance  of  the  girls  was  particularly  gratifying; 
their  dress  was  so  respectable^  their  manners  were  so 
good^  their  way  of  dressing  their  hair  showed  so  much 
taste^  and  their  cleanliness  was  so  great,  that  no  one, 
who  had  not  been  informed  before-hand  to  what  class 
they  belonged,  would  have  believed  them  to  be  the 
children  of  the  poorest  of  the  people.  The  lowest  orders 
of  Germany  are  so  much  more  refined  than  our  poor, 
that  the  children  of  the  rich  very  often  attend  the 
primary  schools,  while  the  children  of  the  tradespeople 
and  middle  classes  almost  invariably  do  so.  The  richer 
parents  know  that  their  children  will  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  any  coarseness,  and  that  the  teacher  is  certain 
to  be  an  educated  and  refined  gentleman.  This  mingling 
of  the  children  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  tends  to 
dvilise  the  peasantry  still  more,  and  to  produce  a  kindly 
feeling  between  the  different  ranks  of  society.  But  the 
primary  cause  of  the  great  and  ever-increasing  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Prussian  peasantry  is,  undeniably,  their  con- 
tact with  their  refined  and  intelligent  teachers.  For, 
whilst  the  clergy  are  labouring  among  the  adults,  the 
teachers  are  daily  bringing  under  the  influences  of  their 
own  high  characters  and  intelligence  all  the  younger 
portions  of  the  conmiunity. 

The  social  position  of  the  teachers  in  Prussia  and  in 
England  are  so  totally  different,  that  those  who  do 
not  divest  themselves  of  their  acquired  notions  of  an 
English  village  schoolmaster,  will  not  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  true  position  or  character  of  a  Prussian 
teacher.     Of  course  I  do  not  mean  here  to  speak  of  the 
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character  of  some  of  the  educated  men  who  have  left 
the  normal  colleges  of  Battersea  and  Stanley  Grove; 
but  it  is  well  known  what  a  mournful  exception  these 
are  to  the  general  class  of  village  teachers  in  England. 
And  even  these  men  have  to  struggle  against  all  the 
obloquy  which  years  of  neglect  have  heaped  upon  their 
profession.  No  better  summary  of  their  position  in 
England  can  be  given  than  the  words  which  I  once 
heard  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  excellent  principal  of  Stanley 
Grove,  use,  when  speaking  of  the  extreme  diflSculty  he 
experienced  in  instilling  into  patrons  of  schools  the 
necessity  of  paying  ordinary  respect  to  teachers.  He 
said  —  "  /  liave  been  obliged  several  times  to  make  an  ex- 
press stipulation  toith  the  patron^  that  the  teacher^  when  in 
his  houscy  shall  not  be  sent  to  eat  with  the  menial  servants 
in  the  kitchen^  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  common  thing  to 
see  a  well  educated  young  teacher,  who  only  requires  a 
better  social  position  to  enable  him  to  exercise  the  most 
important  moral  influence  over  the  poor  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, treated  by  his  patrons  with  less  respect  and 
consideration  than  the  house  servants !  The  following  is 
only  a  solitary  instance  of  the  position  and  character  of  a 
great  number  of  the  English  schoolmasters.  It  occurred 
in  1846,  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and 
shows,  at  least,  what  is  possible  in  England.*  In  a  certain 
parish  in  this  county,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  name 
here,  there  is  a  village  school  endowed  with  20i  a  year. 
There  is  no  teacher's  house,  no  garden  for  him,  and  no 
perquisites  of  any  kind.    The  donor,  no  doubt,  expected 

*  The  reports  of  the  Welsh  commissioners  and  of  the  inspectors,  show 
that  such  cases  are  very  numerous. 
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that  the  parish  would  generously  make  the  situation 
worth  a  good  teacher's  acceptance.  The  parish  had  not, 
however,  such  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education, 
and  thought  it  did  enough,  in  appointing  a  recipient  of 
the  donor's  bounty,  no  matter  how  unworthy  he  might 
be.  They,  however,  could  not  but  feel  that  20/.  a 
year  would  hardly  enable  the  poor  man  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  without  some  additions  from  other 
sources ;  so  they  put  an  advertisement  into  the  local 
paper,  stating,  that  this  excellent  situation  was  open  to 
competition,  that  a  candidate,  who  had  practised  some 
trade  or  calling,  would  be  preferred  for  the  place, 
and  that  they  were  inclined  to  favour  applications  from 
young  tailors  1  The  teacher,  to  gain  his  livelihood, 
must  mend  clothes  in  the  school-room !  I  might  fill  my 
pages  with  such  instances ;  but  1  shall  content  myself 
with  saying,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  such  a  public 
insult  to  the  teacher's  calling  to  occur  in  Prussia.  So 
totally  diflferent  is  the  state  of  things  there,  that  when 
I  told  the  story  in  society  in  Berlin,  or  to  the  Prussian 
teachers,  it  always  excited  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
more  than  once,  I  had  auditors,  who  utterly  disbelieved 
its  truth. 

The  teachers  in  Prussia  are  men  respected  by  the 
whole  community,  men  to  whom  all  classes  owe  the 
first  rudiments  of  their  education,  and  men  in  whose 
welfare,  good  character,  and  high  respectability  both 
the  government  and  the  people  feel  themselves  deeply 
interested.  In  birth,  early  recollections,  and  associa- 
tions, they  are  often  peasants;  but  in  education  and 
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position  they  are  gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  that  term, 
and  acknowledged  officers  of  the  county  governments. 
There  are  more  than  28,000  such  teachers  in  Prussia. 
This  great  profession  offers,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  a 
means,  by  which  an  intelligent  peasant  may  hope  to 
raise  himself  into  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  as  the 
expenses  of  preparing  for  admission  into  the  profession 
are  borne  by  government.  But,  as  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  admission  is  consequently  always  large,  the 
government  takes  every  possible  precaution,  that  only 
such  shall  be  chosen,  as  are  in  every  respect  qualified 
to  reflect  honour  upon  the  profession,  and  carry  out  its 
objects  in  the  most  effective  manner.  And  so  well 
satisfied  are  the  teachers  with  their  position,  that,  al- 
though their  pay  is  often  but  poor,  yet  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  one  quits  his  profession  to  seek 
another  situation.  They  are  contented  with  their  pro- 
fession, even  when  it  affords  only  a  bare  living,  as  it 
always  confers  a  station  of  respectability  and  honour,  in 
direct  communication  with  the  provincial  governments. 
I  made  the  most  careful  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  and 
can  speak  with  great  confidence  upon  it.  I  was  in 
daily  communication  with  the  teachers  from  the  day  I 
entered  Prussia,  and  I  tested  the  truth  of  what  they 
told  me,  not  only  by  comparing  their  statements  to- 
gether, but  also  by  many  inquiries,  which  I  made  of 
the  educational  counsellors  and  government  officers  in 
Berlin.  Next  to  Dr.  Bruggeman,  one  of  the  head 
counsellors  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  am  most  indebted  for  information  on  this 
subject  are  Counsellor  Stiehl,  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
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Prussia,  who  is  employed  by  the  Minister  on  particular 
missions  of  inspection  in  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia ; 
Professor  Hintz,  one  of  the  young  professors  in  Dr. 
Diesterweg's  normal  college ;  Dr.  Hennicke,  the  director 
of  the  normal  college  at  Weissenfels ;  Herr  Peters,  a 
teacher  at  Bonn;  one  of  the  teachers  at  Cologne;  several 
of  the  teachers  at  Berlin ;  and  several  of  the  teachers  at 
Elberfeld.  From  these  gentlemen,  and  many  others,  I 
gathered  the  following  information  2  —  When  a  boy  is 
intended  for  the  teachers'  profession,  he  remains  in  the 
primary  school,  until  he  has  completed  the  whole  course 
of  primary  instruction,  t.  e.  until  he  has  learned  to  write 
and  read  well,  and  until  he  knows  the  principal  rules 
of  arithmetic,  the  outlines  of  the  geography  and  history 
of  his  native  country,  a  little  natural  history,  and  the 
Scripture  history.  This  knowledge  he  does  not  ge- 
nerally acquire  before  he  is  fifteen  years  of  age.  From 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  before  which 
latter  age  a  young  man  cannot  be  admitted  into  any 
normal  college,  the  education  of  young  candidates,  who 
are  the  sons  of  townspeople,  is  different  to  the  educa- 
tion of  those,  who  are  the  sons  of  country  people. 

The  young  candidates  for  admission  into  the  teachers' 
profession,  who  are  the  sons  of  townspeople,  enter  at 
fifteen  into  the  classes  of  the  superior  public  schools  of 
the  town,  in  which  schools  a  number  of  endowed  places 
are  always  reserved  for  poor  boys,  who  have  distin- 
gabhed  themselves  in  the  primary  schools.  The  edu- 
cation given  in  these  schools  is  of  a  higher  character, 
than  that  given  in  the  primary  schools.  It  compre- 
hends mathematics,  and  the  rudiments  at  least  of  the 
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classics,  besides  lectures  in  history,  physical  geography, 
and  drawing.  They  remain  in  these  superior  pttblic 
schools  until  their  eighteenth  year,  when  they  can  seek 
admission  into  a  normal  college.  The  young  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  the  teachers'  profession,  who  are 
the  sons  of  poor  country  people,  do  not  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  which  the  children  of  townspeople  possess, 
as  there  is  seldom  a  superior  primary  school  in  their 
neighbourhood,  in  which  they  can  continue  their  studies, 
after  leaving  the  primary  school.  If  the  son  of  a  peasant 
aspires  to  enter  the  teachers'  profession ;  after  leaving 
the  primary  school,  he  engages  the  parochial  teacher 
to  give  him  instruction  in  the  evenings,  attends  the 
teacher's  classes  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  and 
assists  him  in  the  management  of  the  younger  children. 
He  continues  to  improve  himself  in  this  manner,  until 
he  has  attained  the  age,  at  which  he  can  apply  for  ad- 
mission into  a  normal  college. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many  schools  in  Prussia, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  sons  of 
the  peasants  for  admission  into  the  normal  colleges. 
These  preparatory  schools  generally  belong  to  private 
persons.  Every  young  person  admitted  into  them  is 
obliged  to  pay  a  small  fee  for  his  education  there. 
This  fee  is  generally  very  trifling,  but  is  still  suflScient 
to  prevent  the  sons  of  the  poorest  peasants  entering 
them ;  and,  consequently,  these  latter,  if  they  live  in  a 
country  village,  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  evening  lessons  given  by  the  village  teacher,  and 
with  the  practical  knowledge  gained  by  attending  his 
classes  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons.     But  it  is  always 
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possible  for  the  peasants' children,  with  industry,  to  pre- 
pare themselves,  by  the  aid  of  the  villu<i;c  teacher,  for 
admission  into  a  normal  college.     Of  tliese  latter  ad- 
mirable institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers  I  shall 
hereafter  speak  at  length;  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that 
there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  of  them  in  Prussia, 
supported  entirely  by  the  state,  and  under  the  direction 
and  surveillance  of  the  provincial  committees   called 
SchulcoUegium.     There  are  five  or  six  normal  colleges 
in  each  province,  some  of  which  are  set  a[)art  for  the 
education  of  the  Romanist,  and  the  others  for  that  of 
the  Protestant  teachers.     Each   of  them  is  generally 
put  under  the  direction  of  a  priest  or  of  a  Protestant 
minister,  according  as  it  is  intended  for  the  education 
of  Romanist  or   Protestant  teachers,  and  is  provided 
in  the  most  liberal  manner,  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  education  of  the  young  students.    The  education 
given    in   them  is  nearly   gratuitous;    no  young  man 
being  called  upon  to  pay  for  any  thing,  but  his  clothes 
and  his  breakfast,    whilst,    in  many   cases,    even    this 
trifling  charge  is  paid  for  the  poor  student  out  of  the 
college  funds. 

All  young  men  who  aspire  to  the  office  of  teacher  in 
Prussia,  and  who  aspire  to  enter  a  normal  college, 
when  the  yearly  vacancies  take  place,  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  an  examination,  conducted  by  the  professors 
of  these  colleges,  in  presence  of  the  educational  coun- 
sellor from  the  county  court.  No  young  man  can  enter 
the  examination  lists,  who  has  not  produced  certificates  of 
health,  and  freedom  from  all  chronic  complaints,  or  who 
has  a  weak  voice  or  any  physical  defect  or  infirmity. 
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None  but  picked  men  are  selected  as  teachers  in  Prussia. 
The  examination  is  very  severe  and  searching.  For, 
as  there  are  always  a  great  number  of  candidates  for 
admission  into  each  college,  and  as  the  favoured  can- 
didates are  only  chosen,  on  account  of  their  superior 
abilities,  the  competition  at  the  entrance  examinations 
is  very  great. 

The  subjects  of  this  examination  are,  Beading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Singing, 
Chanting,  and  the  Scripture  History. 

The  young  man,  who  has  just  obtained  admission  into 
a  normal  college  in  Prussia,  and  whose  education  as  a 
teacher  has  only  just  begun,  is  much  better  educated, 
even  at  the  commencement  of  his  three  years'  education 
in  the  college,  than  almost  any  of  our  teachers  are,  when 
they  enter  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  the 
schools,  and  when  their  education  is  considered  to  be  com- 
pleted I  How  much  superior,  therefore,  in  intellectual 
acquirements,  the  Prussian  teacher  is,  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  collegiate  course,  I  need  not  observe.  When 
the  examination  is  concluded,  as  many  of  the  most  pro- 
mising of  the  candidates  are  selected  as  there  are  vacancies 
in  the  college ;  and,  after  a  strict  examination  has  been 
made  into  their  characters  and  previous  life,  each  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  required  to  sign  an  agreement^  pro- 
mising to  officiate  as  a  teacher,  after  leaving  the  college, 
for  a  number  of  years,  equal  to  those  during  which  the 
government  educates  him  gratuitously  in  the  coU^e. 
They  are  then  admitted,  and  are  only  required  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  clothes,  and  to  pay  about  3i  per 
annum.      All  the  other  expenses  of  their  education, 
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maintenance,  &c.  are^  as  I  have  said  before,  borne  by 
the  state.  They  remain  in  these  colleges  two  or  three 
years  —  never  less  than  two,  or  more  than  three.  Here 
they  continue  the  studies  which  they  had  previously 
followed  in  the  primary  and  superior  schools.  They 
perfect  themselves  in  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  Scripture  history,  and  receive  a  careful 
education  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  botany.  In  some  of  the  normal  col- 
leges, the  young  men  also  study  Latin  and  the  modem 
languages.  Besides  this,  they  all  learn  the  violin,  the 
organ,  and  pianoforte.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  a 
hundred  violins,  three  organs,  and  three  pianofortes  in 
one  normal  college.  They  also  continue  the  practice  of 
chanting  and  singing,  which  they  had  commenced  in 
the  village  schools ;  and  when  the  college  is  situated  in 
the  country,  and  intended  for  village  teachers,  the 
students  learn  gardening  and  agriculture.  I  became 
acquainted  in  Bonn  with  the  teacher  of  the  poorest 
school  in  the  town.  He  could  speak  French  very 
tolerably,  as  well  as  a  little  English  ;  he  was  acquainted 
with  many  of  our  first  writers,  and  knew  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  language,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  at* 
tainments  of  a  teacher. 

But  the  government  and  the  people  are  not  satisfied 
that,  because  a  teacher  has  passed  through  one  of 
these  training  establishments,  he  is  therefore  fit  to 
undertake  the  management  of  a  village  school.  Far 
firom  it.  When  the  normal  college  course  is  finished, 
the  young  aspirants  are  obliged  to  submit  to  another 
examination,    which   is   conducted  by   the   professors 
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of  the  college  in  the  presence  of  a  counsellor  from 
the  provincial  schulcoUegium,  the  educational  coun- 
sellor of  the  county  court,  and  a  delegate  from  the 
Koman  Catholic  bishop,  or  Protestant  superintendent  of 
the  county,  according  as  the  school  is  for  Romanist 
or  for  Protestant  students.  These  different  person- 
ages ought  to  be  present,  but  I  was  assured  that,  in 
general,  only  the  educational  counsellor  of  the  county 
court  assisted  at  the  examination.  At  its  conclusion,  if 
the  directors  and  professors  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  young  men,  during  their  residence  in  the 
college,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  excellence  of 
their  moral  character,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  their  reli- 
gious belief,  the  young  candidates  receive  diplomas 
marked  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted 
themselves  in  the  examination,  "  1,"  "  2,"  or  "  3," 
and  signed  by  the  director  and  professors,  and  by  the 
members  of  the  provincial  schulcoUegium, 

Those  who  obtain  the  diplomas  marked  "  1,"  are 
legally  authorised  to  officiate  as  teachers,  without  further 
scrutiny,  but  those  who  only  obtain  those  marked  ^*  2  " 
or  *'  3,"  are  only  appointed  to  schools  for  two  or  three 
years  on  trial,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  are  obliged 
to  return  to  the  normal  college  and  undergo  another 
examination. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  a  young  man 
should  pass  through  a  normal  college,  in  order  to  oh* 
tain  a  diploma  enabling  him  to  ofiSciate  as  teacher. 
Any  person,  who  has  received  so  good  an  education  as 
to  enable  him  to  pass  the  examination  at  a  normal  col- 
lege, can  obtain  one,  if  his  character  is  unimjieachable. 
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By  far  the  greatest  proportion,  however,  of  the  teachcra 
of  Prussia  are  educated  in  the  normal  colleges.  When 
they  have  obtained  these  diplomas,  the  county  courts 
present  them  to  such  school-committees  as  require 
teachers ;  and  if  these  parochial  committees  are  satisfied 
with  thcm^  they  are  elected.  In  such  a  numerous  body 
as  that  o£the  Prussian  teachers,  there  are  always  nume- 
rous vacancies.  The  number  of  colleges  and  students 
are  so  arranged,  as  to  regularly  supply  that,  which  is 
found  to  be  the  average  number  of  yearly  vacancies. 

The  candidates  who  have  only  obtained  the  diplomas 
marked  "  2  "  or  "  3  "  hold  their  offices,  as  I  have  said,  only 
provisionally ;  and,  in  order  to  be  definitely  appointed, 
are  obliged,  at  the  termination  of  their  specified  period  of 
trial,  either  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  local  inspector, 
or  to  undergo  another  examination ;  and  I  was  assured, 
that  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  return  three  or  four 
times  to  be  examined,  ere  they  can  obtain  a  definite  ap- 
pointment —  such  care  does  the  country  take,  that  none 
but  fit  persons  shall  occupy  this  responsible  position. 
When  he  is  once  appointed,  however,  the  teacher  is 
thenceforward  a  county  and  not  a  parochial  officer.  No 
person  or  set  of  persons  in  immediate  connection  with  him 
can  turn  him  out  of  his  situation,  without  having  first 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  county  magistrates.  After 
the  parochial  ministers  and  householders  have  once 
elected  him,  they  have  no  power  to  deprive  him  of  his 
salary  or  his  situation.  No  one  but  the  county  magis- 
trates or  the  union  inspector,  who,  by  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  not  likely  to  be  affiscted  by  personal  prejudices 
or  parochial  disputes,  can  interfere  directly  with  the 
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teacher^  and  should  the  latter  deem  the  interference  of 
even  the  inspector  uncalled  for^  he  can  always  appeal  to 
the  superior  authorities^  or  even  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  himself.  The  parochial  committees  have, 
however,  the  power  of  complaining  of  the  teacher  to  the 
county  magistrates,  if  they  think  he  is  acting  unwisely 
or  immorally ;  and  such  complaints  always  receive  im- 
mediate and  special  attention.  When  any  such  com- 
plaints are  made,  the  county  court  despatches  an  in- 
spector to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  empowers  him, 
if  he  thinks  the  teacher  worthy  of  censure,  fine,  or  ex- 
pulsion, to  act  accordingly.  If,  however,  the  teacher  is 
not  blameable,  the  inspector  explains  the  matter  to  the 
parochial  authorities,  and  effects  a  reconciliation  between 
the  parties.  If  the  inspector  should  deem  the  teacher 
worthy  of  punishment,  and  this  latter  should  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  sentence,  he  can  carry  the  matter  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  his  decision,  he  can  appeal  to  the  provincial  schul- 
collegium,  thence  to  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  and 
thence,  if  he  desires,  to  the  King  himself —  of  so  much 
importance  does  the  Prussian  government  deem  it,  to 
protect  the  teachers,  and  to  raise  their  oflSce  in  public 
opinion.  I  have  mentioned  that  a  Prussian  teacher 
seldom  leaves  his  profession ;  but  that  many  change  their 
positions.  When  a  good  and  well  paid  situation  falls 
vacant  in  any  parish,  an  experienced  teacher,  who  al- 
ready occupies  some  worse  paid  situation  in  another 
parish,  and  who  has  obtained  credit  for  his  excellent 
school-management,  is  preferred  by  the  school-com- 
mittee to  the  young  adepts  fresh  from  the  normal  col- 
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leges.  On  this  nccount,  the  young  men  generally 
commence  with  an  inferior  position,  and  earn  better 
ones,  according  as  they  manage  the  first  they  entered. 
It  is  evident,  how  important  a  regulation  this  is,  as 
the  teachers  of  the  poorest  schools  are  saved  from  be- 
coming listless  and  dispirited,  and  are  rendered  earnest 
and  industrious,  in  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  situor 
tion.  The  country  is,  however,  gradually  improving 
the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers.  No  village  or  town  is 
ever  allowed  to  lessen  the  amount  it  has  once  given  to 
a  teacher.  What  it  has  once  given,  it  is  obliged  to  con- 
tinue to  give  in  future.  It  may  increase  it  as  much  as 
it  likes,  and  the  county  courts  have  the  power  of  in- 
terfering, and  saying,  *^  You  have  hitherto  paid  your 
teachers  too  little;  you  must  augment  the  teacher^s 
salary."  This  is  only  done,  however,  when  it  is  known, 
that  the  parish  or  town  is  capable  of  increasing  the 
school  salaries  and  is  unwilling  to  do  so. 

The  importance  of  enabling  the  teachers  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  people,  of  rendering  them  independ- 
ent of  those  in  immediate  connection  with  them,  and  of 
protecting  them  from  ignorant  interference  and  mere 
personal  animosity,  is  so  fully  recognised  in  Prussia, 
that  even  when  the  school  is  endowed,  and  managed  by 
trustees,  these  trustees,  after  having  once  elected  a 
teacher,  are  not  permitted  to  dismiss  him,  unless  they  can 
prove  to  the  county  court  that  they  have  sufficient  cause 
for  complaint.  The  teacher,  elected  by  trustees,  has  the 
privilege  of  appealing  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in. 
Berlin,  against  the  act  of  the  trustees  and  county  magis-; 
trates,  just  as  well  as  all  the  other  teachers  of  Prussia, 
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The  reasons,  which  have  induced  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment to  render  the  teachers,  after  their  election, 
80  independent  of  those  in  immediate  connection  with 
them,  appear  to  have  been :  — 

1st.  Because  the  teachers  of  Prussia  are  a  very 
learned  body,  and,  from  their  long  study  of  pedagogy, 
have  acquired  greater  ability  than  any  other  persons 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  are,  therefore,  better 
qualified  than  any  other  persons  to  conduct  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children ;  but,  if  those  persons  who  have 
never  studied  pedagogy  could  interfere  with  them,  and 
say,  "  You  shall  teach  it  in  this  way  or  in  that,  or  else 
leave  the  parish,"  the  teachers  would  often  be  obliged  to 
pursue  some  ridiculous,  inefiicient  method,  merely  to 
please  the  whims  of  persons  not  experienced  in  school 
management,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  would 
thus  be  often  considerably  retarded. 

2nd.  Because,  if  the  parishioners  or  the  parochial 
ministers  had  a  right  to  turn  away  a  teacher,  whenever 
he  chanced  to  displease  them,  the  teachers  would  always 
be  liable  to,  and  would  often  suffer  from,  foolish  per- 
:«onal  dislikes,  founded  on  no  good  ground.  They 
would  thus  lose  their  independence  of  character,  by 
being  forced  to  suit  their  conduct  to  the  whims  of  those 
around  them,  instead  of  being  able  to  act  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  to  all ;  or  by  being  exposed  to  the 
insults  or  impertinence  of  ignorant  persons,  who  did 
not  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  their  labours;  or  by  being  prevented  from 
acting  faithfully  towards  the  children,  from  fear  of 
offending  the  parents ;  or  by  being  forced  to  cringe  to 
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and  flatter  the  ignorance,  and  even  the  vices,  of  those 
around  them,  instead  of  being  able  to  combat  them ; 
and  they  would  thus  generallj,  hy  one  or  other  of 
these  ways,  forfeit  at  least  some  part  of  the  respect  of 
the  parents  of  their  children,  and  would,  consequently, 
find  their  lessons  and  advice  robbed  of  one  half  their 
weight,  and  their  labours  of  a  great  part  of  their  ef- 
ficiency. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Prussian  government  endea* 
vours  to  give  as  much  liberty  as  possible  to  the  teachers, 
and  to  fetter  their  hands  as  little  as  possible.  In  the 
normal  colleges  they  receive  instruction  in  the  different 
methods  of  teaching ;  and,  out  of  these,  each  teacher  is 
at  liberty  to  follow  whichever  seems  to  him  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  intelligence  of 
his  scholars.  It  is  felt,  that  without  this  liberty,  a 
teacher  would  often  work  unwillingly,  and  that  a  dis- 
contented or  unwilling  teacher  is  worse  than  none  at 
all.  In  the  choice  of  their  books  and  apparatus,  the 
teachers  are  allowed  an  almost  equal  freedom.  If  a 
teacher  finds  a  book,  which  he  thinks  better  calculated 
for  instruction,  than  the  one  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
using,  he  sends  it  through  the  inspector  to  the  educa- 
tional counsellor  of  the  county  court,  who  forwards  it 
to  the  Bchulcollegium  for  approval;  and,  as  soon  as 
this  is  obtained,  the  teacher  can  introduce  it  into  his 
school.  There  are,  already,  a  great  many  books  in 
each  province,  which  have  been  thus  sanctioned ;  and, 
out  of  these,  every  teacher  in  the  province  can  choose 
whichever  pleases  him  most.     These  school-books  are, 

generally,  written  by  teachers ;  and,  from  what  I  saw 
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of  them^  they  seemed  to  evince  a  profoand  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  pedagogy.  Until  a  book  has  been  thus 
sanctioned  by  the  schulcoUegium^  which  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  normal  colleges  and  gymnasia  of  its  pro- 
yince^  it  cannot  be  introduced  into  a  parochial  school. 

The  teachers  are  not  assisted  by  monitors  in  Germany, 
as  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  England;  and  this  I 
think  a  very  great  error.  I  have  often  been  in  schools 
in  Prussia,  where  the  teacher  had  about  one  hundred 
children  of  different  degrees  of  proficiency  to  instruct 
in  the  same  class-room,  without  any  assistance  what- 
ever ;  the  consequence  was,  that  while  he  was  teaching 
one  class,  the  others  were  in  disorder,  and  making  noise 
enough  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  children,  who 
were  receiving  instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher, 
who  was  giving  it ;  while  the  teacher,  instead  of  being 
able  to  devote  his  time  to  the  higher  branches  of  in- 
fltmction,  and  to  the  children,  who  more  particularly 
needed  his  care,  was  obliged  to  divide  it  among  all,  and 
to  superintend  himself  the  very  lowest  branches  of 
instruction ;  and  this,  too,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  order 
and  quiet  of  his  schooL  When  I  represented  this  to 
the  teachers,  I  was  always  answered,  "  Yes,  that  is  true ; 
but  then  we  think,  that  a  young  monitor  is  unable  to 
educate  the  minds  of  the  children  under  his  care,  and  is, 
consequently,  likely  to  do  them  much  injury."  This 
is,  no  doubt,  the  result,  if  the  teachers  leave  the  educa- 
tion of  any  of  his  children  entirely  to  monitors ;  but  he 
ha^  no  need  to  do  this:  he  ought  to  employ  his 
monitors  merely  in  superintending  the  more  mechanical 
parts  of  instruction,  such  as  writing,  and  learning  the 
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alphabet,  and  also  in  presenring  order ;  he  might  then 
himself  conduct  the  m^nto/ education  of  all  the  children* 
But  this  they  will  not  do  in  Prussia ;  they  are  so  afraid 
of  injuring  the  mental  culture  of  the  children^  that  they 
poeitiyely  throw  away  a  very  important  means  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end.  In  Switzerland  a  very  different 
course  is  pursued ;  the  teachers  are  assisted  in  keeping 
order,  and  in  teaching  the  more  mechanical  parts  of 
instruction,  by  monitors;  chosen  from  among  their  mo?t 
advanced  pupils.  These  monitors  remain  with  the 
teacher,  nntil  they  are  of  sufficient  age  to  go  to  a  normal 
coU^ ;  they  are  paid,  I  believe,  by  the  parishes,  and 
are  instructed  by  the  teachers  in  the  evenings.  Froni 
among  them,  the  young  candidates  for  the  vacant  places 
in  the  normal  colleges  are  chosen;  so  that  the  Swiss 
teachers  have  often  been  engaged  in  schools,  and  in 
school  management,  from  their  earliest  years.  Besides 
this  advantage,  the  country  is  spared  a  great  expense ; 
for  in  Prussia,  where  they  have  no  monitors,  they  are 
obliged  to  augment  the  number  of  their  teachers  very 
considerably;  and  I  have  found  in  a  small  school, 
which  could  have  been  very  easily  managed  by  one 
teacher  and  some  well-trained  monitors,  as  many  as 
three  teachers,  for  each  of  whom  good  salaries  had  to 
be  provided,  as  well  as  houses  and  gardens.  Doubtless, 
it  is  much  better  to  have  experienced  teachers,  than 
young  monitors ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  town  schools  in 
Prussia  are  very  much  better  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, as  the  town  committees  can  afford  to  engage  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers ;  but  in  the  poor  country 
parishes  this  is  not  the  case,  and  there  it  is,  where  the 
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want  of  monitors  is  most  severely  felt^  as  a  large  school 
is  often  left  entirely  to  the  unaided  care  of  a  single 
teacher.  But  this  very  defect  in  the  Prussian  system 
arises  from  the  great  anxiety  of  the  educational  autho* 
rities,  that  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the 
young  should  not  suffer.  Still  I  think  it  is  a  very 
great  mistake;  and  I  am  sure  that  many  schools  I 
saw  in  Prussia  suffer  grievously  from  this  regulation. 

But  it  will  be  asked^  how  are  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  provided,  and  what  is  their  amount?  The 
regulations  on  this  subject  are  particularly  deserving  of 
attention.  The  Prussian  government  clearly  saw^  that 
nothing  could  tend  more  strongly  to  nullify  their  efforts 
to  raise  the  teachers'  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  than  to  leave  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  de« 
pendent,  either  on  uncertain  payments,  or  on  private 
benevolence.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  profession. 

The  Prussian  government,  therefore,  decreed  that, 
however  small  and  from  whatever  source  the  teacher's 
salary  should  be  derived,  its  amount  should  always  be 
fixed  before  his  appointment,  and  that  the  payment 
should  be  certain  and  regular. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  each  succeeding  teacher  must 
be  paid,  at  hasty  as  much  as  his  predecessor  received. 
The  county  magistrates  have  the  power  of  obliging 
each  town  or  parish  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  sala- 
ries of  their  teachers,  whenever  they  think  the  town  or 
parish  is  paying  too  little,  and  can  afford  to  pay  more. 
These  salaries  are  now  wholly  paid  by  the  school  or 
town  committees,  from  the  funds  raised  by  local  taxa- 
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tion.  Before  the  late  law,  which  made  education  gra- 
tuitous^ they  were  derived,  in  part,  from  the  school 
fees.  But  the  amount  of  the  salary  did  not,  in  any 
case,  depend  on  that  of  the  fees,  nor  was  the  teacher 
ever  placed  in  the  invidious  position  of  being  obliged 
Hmself  to  collect  these  monthly  payments*  They  were 
always  collected  by  a  tax-gatherer,  appointed  by  the 
village  or  town  magistrate;  and  when  they  did  not 
amount  to  the  fixed  salary,  which  the  school-committee 
had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  teacher,  they  were  increased 
by  a  parochial  rate,  levied  on  the  householders.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  schools  are  endowed,  and  for 
admission  into  these,  no  school  fees  were  ever  required. 
But  where  fees  were  required,  and  where  a  parent  was 
too  poor  to  pay  them,  the  parochial  or  town  authorities 
were  always  obliged,  by  law,  to  pay  them  for  him.  The 
following  are  the  regulations,  which  define  the  minimum 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Prussians. 

Some  of  the  country  schools  have  each  as  many  as 
three  teachers ;  but  the  number  of  teachers  in  a  coun- 
try school  in  Prussia  does  not,  generally,  exceed  two  ; 
and,  in  many  of  these  schools,  there  is  only  one  teacher. 
Where  there  are  several,  one  is  the  head  master,  and 
the  others  are  his  assistants.  The  laws  relating  to  their 
payment  are  as  follow  :  — 

"  The  first  teacher  in  a  country  school,  or,  if  there 
be  only  one,  then  the  single  teacher  shall  receive,  as  his 
yearly  salary  and  the  perquisites  of  his  office,  at  least, — 

"  1st.  Free  lodging. 

"2nd.  The  necessary  fuel  for  the  warming  of  the 
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school-room^  and  of  his  own  dwelling-house,  and  for  his 
household  economy. 

'^3rd.  A  piece  of  land,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
school,  of  from  one  to  three  Prussian  acres  large ;  the 
tillage  and  manuring  of  which  are  to  be  done  at  the 
expence  of  the  parish. 

'^  4th.  A  kitchen-garden  behind  his  house,  of  not  less 
than  half  a  Prussian  acre^ 

*^  5th.  The  necessary  building  for  his  little  &rming 
operations. 

"  6th.  Free  summer  pasture  for  at  least  two  cows. 
•    "  7th.  Twelve  bushels  of  rye  meal,  two  cart-loads  of 
bay,  and  two  cart-loads  of  straw. 

*^  8th.  7/.  10^.  in  money.'*  [It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  7/.  10s.  in  Prussia,  is  worth  about  as  much 
as  12/.  in  England,  and  that  this  is  only  the  sum 
which  has  been  fixed  by  law  as  the  leffal  minimum^  and 
by  no  means  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  salaries 
paid  to  the  Prussian  teachers.] 

.  **  If  the  field,  garden,  or  summer  pasture  for  his  cows 
cannot  be  provided  by  the  parish,  the  county  court 
must  determine  what  equivalent  in  money  must  be 
given  him. 

^*  The  second,  third,  &c.,  teacher  in  a  country  school 
must  receive  — 

"  1st.  Free  lodging. 

**  2nd.  The  fuel  necessary  for  warming  his  house. 

"  3rd,  9L  in  money  (or  about  15/.  in  English  value). 

"  The  teachers  of  the  towns  must  receive  — 

**  1  St.  Free  lodging  and  fueL 

"  2nd.  The  first  teacher  should  receive  at  least  40/. 
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per  annnm,  and  the  other  teachers  at  least  30/.  per 
annum^"  in  English  values. 

I  found  these  regulations  among  some  educational 
kws  issued  by  the  government  in  1845  for  one  of  the 
provinces ;  but  Dr.  Bruggeman  assured  me,  that  similar 
laws  were  in  operation  for  the  whole  of  Prussia.  The 
above  emoluments  are  the  lowest  the  teachers  can  re- 
ceive according  to  law.  The  government  is  about  to 
raise  this  minimum  considerably,  and  to  increase  the 
salaries  throughout  Prussia.  Hitherto  many  have  be^ 
paid  but  poorly ;  very  few,  however,  h^;^  deserted  their 
profession,  or  engaged  iji  {,iner  occupations,  as  they  arc 
generally  prOad  of  their  position,  and  satisfied  with  it. 

flerr  Peters,  a  teacher  of  a  primary  school  in  Bonn, 
with  whom  I  spent  some  time,  said  to  me,  one  day, 
*'  The  Prussian  teachers  do  not  receive  high  salaries ; 
but,"  he  added,  with  emphasis,  "  however  little  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  may  be  above  the  legal  minimum, 
it  is  certain,  and  collected  for  him  by  the  parochial 
authorities,  without  his  having  to  trouble  himself  about 
it."  The  law,  as  I  We  mentioned,  ia  very  strict  in 
requiring  the  payments  of  the  salaries  to  be  made  with 
the  utmost  regularity. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  invaluable,  for  any  country,  a 
great  privileged  class,  like  that  of  the  Prussian  teachers, 
mast  be,  especially  when  many  of  its  members  are,  as 
in  Prussia,  chosen  by  the  state  from  amongst  the  most 
highly  gifted  of  the  peasant  class,  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  for  modern 
Prussia,  just  what  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  was,  for 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  —  it  is  a  ladder,  by  which 
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•all  the  genius  of  the  lowest  orders  may  ascend  into  a 
suitable  field  of  action.  A  young  peasant  boy  of 
promising  abilities^  pushed  on  by  the  restless  spirit^ 
which  so  often  characterises  youth  of  real  genius^  and 
anxious  to  better  his  position  in  the  worlds  or  to  gain 
some  sphere  of  action  more  congenial  to  his  taste^  than 
the  farm-yard  or  the  workshop,  finds,  in  Prussia,  the 
teacher's  career  open  to  him.  If  he  can  only  distingubh 
himself  in  his  village  school,  and  pass  the  entrance  ex- 
anunation  of  a  normal  college,  he  gains  a  high  education 
at  no  expeilow,  ^^^  ^  t^®^  s^^®  (^  ^®  conducts  himself 
well,  and  distinguishes  hiul^^^  in  the  normal  college)  to 
obtain  a  teacher's  place,  to  put  himsfclf  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  government,  and  to  gain  a  velj 
honourable  situation,  affording  him  the  amplest  field 
for  the  development  and  exercise  of  his  talents.  A  clever 
peasant  in  Prussia,  instead  of  becoming  a  Chartist, 
enters  a  normal  college,  and  becomes  a  teacher.  There 
is  no  need  for  a  young  peasant  to  despond  in  Pi*u8sia, 
and  say,  ^^  Here  I  am,  endowed  with  talents  fitting  me 
for  another  sphere,  but  shut  out  by  doors,  which  can 
only  be  opened  with  a  golden  key."  Far  otherwise. 
Free  places  are  retained  in  the  gymnasia  for  poor  boys, 
who  wish  to  continue  their  studies;  and  from  these 
colleges  they  can  enter  either  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Protestant  or  Romanist  clergy,  or  into  those  of  the 
teachers ;  and,  in  the  last  case,  without  having  any  thing 
to  pay  for  their  education.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend, 
how  this  tends  to  allay  political  strife  and  discontent. 
In  our  country,  this  is  often  occasioned,  or,  at  least,  in- 
creased, by  some  one  or  two  clever  individuals,  who  find 
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themsely^  confined  within  a  sphere,  too  narrow  for  their 
talents  and  energies,  and  who,  by  their  own  restless 
murmurs,  arouse  the  dormant  passions  of  their  neigh* 
bours.  The  German  governments  have  been  wiser  in 
their  day  than  our  freer  countries.  They  have  sepa- 
rated the  fiery  spirits  from  the  easily  excited  masses, 
and  converted  them  into  earnest,  active,  and  inde* 
fatigable  fosterers  of  the  public  morality,  and  into 
guardians  of  the  common.  weaL 

III  considering  the  salaries  and  privileges  of  the 
teachers,  it  Inust  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  are 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  that  they  are  free  from  all 
obligation  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  to  attend  the  yearly 
military  exercises. 

On  the  installation  of  a  new  teacher,  the  parochial  or 
school  authorities  are  obliged,  either  to  send  conveyances 
for  the  transport  of  his  family  and  goods,  or  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  transport,  for  any  distance  less  than 
fifty  English  miles.  But,  if  the  teacher  leaves  his  situ- 
ation before  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  is  obliged 
to  repay  to  the  local  authorities  the  expenses  of  this 
conveyance. 

Whenever  a  new  teacher  is  introduced  into  a  pa- 
rochial school,  his  installation  is  a  public  ceremony,  at 
which  all  the  parochial  authorities  assist,  in  order  to 
impress  the  people  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  oflSce  and  his  duties,  and  to  encourage  among  them 
a  respect  for  him,  without  which  his  hopes  of  success  in 
his  labours  must  be  necessarily  very  small. 

The  ceremony  of  installation  generally  takes  place  in 
the  parochial  church,  where  the  new  teacher  is  presented. 
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by  the  religious  minister^  to  the  civil  authorities^  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  The  children^  whose  edu- 
cation he  has  to  conduct,  are  always  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

The  Prussian  govemment  feels  that,  unless  it  can 
render  the  profession  honourable  and  worthy  of  men  of 
high  characters  and  attainments,  all  its  attempts  to  raise 
the  religious  and  moral  tone  of  the  education  of  the 
people  will  be  ever  unavailing. 

I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  Prussian  school- 
mistresses, because  there  are  but  few ;  and  because  the 
regulations,  with  respect  to  their  education,  examin- 
ation, and  appointment,  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
relating  to  schoolmasters.  Among  the  Protestants  of 
Prussia  there  are  scarcely  any  schoolmistresses;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Prussian  female  teachers  are  Bo- 
manists,  and  for  their  education  there  are  several  nor- 
mal colleges  established  in  the  Romanist  provinces  of 
Prussia.  I  inquired  of  the  Romanist  counsellor,  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Instruction  in  Berlin,  whether  it  was 
not  found  difficult  to  retain  the  female  teachers  lonsr  at 
their  posts,  on  account  of  their  making  such  eligible 
wives,  even  for  the  farmers.  But  he  assured  me,  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  as  far  as  their  female  teachers 
were  concerned,  as  they  form  among  themselves  a  body 
like  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that,  instead  of  actually  taking  a  solemn  public 
vow  of  celibacy,  it  is  generally  vinderstood  among  them, 
that  they  shall  not  marry,  but  shall  devote  themselves, 
during  the  reminder  of  their  lives,  to  the  duties  of 
school  management  and  instruction.     In  this  respect 
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the  Bomanista  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  Pro- 
testants; for  I  found,  in  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  just  the  same  objection  to  the  employment 
of  female  teachers,  as  that  which  is  experienced  among 
the  Protestants  of  Prussia  and  of  England,  viz.,  that  a 
young  woman,  who  has  been  carefully  trained  in  a  good 
normal  college,  until  she  is  twenty  years  of  age,  makes 
so  good  a  wife  for  men,  even  in  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  that  she  always  marries,  soon  after  leaving  the 
college ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  much  greater  supply 
of  students  and  coUeges  are  required,  in  order  to  supply 
the  constant  vacancies,  which  occur  in  the  ranks,  and 
that  the  expences  of  educating  a  sufficient  number 
of  female  teachers  are  therefore  too  great  in  general  to 
be  supported,  unless  the  students  pay  for  their  own 
education,  which  very  few  of  the  young  women,  who 
are  desirous  of  being  teachers,  are  able  to  do. 

In  the  Romanist  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  conduct  the  education  of  the  girls;  and 
their  schools  are  the  best  and  most  pleasing  female 
schools  I  have  ever  seen.  Herr  Stiehl,  one  of  the 
Protestant  educational  counsellors  and  chief  inspector 
of  Prussia,  confirmed  all  that  the  Catholic  minister 
had  told  me,  and  stated  that,  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned, the  Prussian  Protestants  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  female  teachers  long  in  their  situations ;  and 
that  the  expence  of  constantly  educating  fresh  female 
teachers,  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  married,  was 
too  great  to  be  borne.  The  Prussians,  however,  in  ge- 
neral, prefer  male  teachers  for  the  girls,  even  where  they 
can  obtain  female;   so  that  in  nearly  all  the  schools  I 
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visited,  I  found  schoolmasters^  and  not  schoolmistresseSj 
instructing  the  girls'  classes. 

The  Prussians  would  ridicule  the  idea  of  confiding 
the  education  of  the  girls  to  uneducated  mistresses^  such 
as  those  in  our  dame>  and  in  most  of  our  female  schools. 
They  cannot  conceive  the  case  of  a  parent,  who  would 
be  willing  to  commit  his  child  to  the  care  of  a  person, 
who  had  not  been  educated,  most  carefully  and  re- 
ligiously, in  that  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  the  art  of 
teaching.  They  think,  that  a  teacher  must  either  im- 
prove and  elevate  the  minds  of  his  children,  or  else 
injure  and  debase  them.  They  believe,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  being  able  to  come  into  daily  contact  with 
a  child,  without  doing  him  either  good  or  harm.  The 
Prussians  know,  that  the  minds  of  the  young  are  never 
stationary,  but  always  in  progress ;  and  that  this  pro-* 
gress  is  always  either  a  moral  or  an  immoral  one,  either 
forward  or  backward  ;  and  hence  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure the  country  is  bearing,  and  the  extraordinary 
pains  it  is  taking,  to  support  and  improve  its  training 
establishments  for  teachers. 

There  are  at  present  in  Prussia  forty-two  normal 
colleges  for  the  education  of  the  teachers  of  the  people ! 
These  great,  admirable,  and  well-endowed  institutions 
are  supported  by  the  central  government.  All  the 
German  states,  as  well  as  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Austria,  have  recognised  the  absolute 
necessity  of  supporting  these  teachers'  training  esta- 
blishments. Holland  has  two  very  large  ones,  Baden 
two,  Wirtemberg  two.  Saxony  eight,  Hanover  five, 
Bavaria  eight,  Switzerland  thirteen,  Austria  fourteen. 
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France  ninety-six;  and  each  of  the  smaller  German 
States  several.  But  in  England  we  care  so  little  about 
the  profession  of  the  teacher^  that  we  have  not  more 
than  twelve  worth  mentioning.  I  shall  show  here- 
after the  character  of  the  admirable  normal  coUeges  of 
Prussia. 

In  order  to  increase  the  feeling  of  union  and  brother- 
hood^  which  already  exists  in  a  high  degree  among  the 
Prussian  teachers^  and  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
renewed  exertions,  and  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  feeling  of  isolation  which  must  always  exist,  in 
some  degree,  where  an  educated  man  finds  himself 
placed  in  a  solitary  country  parish,  surrounded  by  pea- 
satry  less  cultivated  than  himself,  and  cut  off  from  the 
literary  society,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  at 
the  normal  college,  the  government  promotes  the  fre- 
quent holding  of  teachers'  conferences,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  improvement  and  encouragement.  These 
conferences  are  held  very  often,  over  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  and  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  them  are  very  great  indeed.  In 
Prussia,  there  are  three  kinds  of  such  conferences,  of 
which  I  shall  now  give  a  short  account.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  province.  In  several  of  the  provinces  of 
Prussia,  all  the  teachers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
assemble  once  a  year,  in  some  town,  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  at  their  last  meeting,  and  on  a  predeter- 
mined day.  The  duration  of  the  meeting  is  different 
in  different  parts;  sometimes  only  for  one  and  some- 
times for  several  days.  Their  objects,  too,  are  different. 
Sometimes  it  is  for  mutual  instruction,  whilst  at  others 
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it  is  for  pleasure.     But,  whatever  be  the  nominal  pi 
pose  of  theur  assembling,  the  real  end  of  it  is,  to  produ< 
the  feeling  of  association  and  brotherhood,  which  iBJ 
one  of  the  strongest  encouragements  to  isolated  andg 
single  efforts.  t 

Besides  these  yearly  provincial  assemblies,  there  is 
also  another  meeting  of  teachers  held  monthly  in  every 
kreis  or  union.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  authority 
or  school-inspector  of  the  union  summons  and  presides 
over  it.  This  meeting  is  more  especially  intended  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction,  than  that  of  the  province. 
It  lasts  only  one  day ;  the  teachers  meet  early  in  the 
morning,  and  disperse  again  in  the  evening.  They 
dine  together  at  noon,  and  spend  the  morning  and 
afternoon  in  conference  and  mutual  improvement. 
They  assemble  at  some  town  or  village  in  the  union  on 
an  appointed  day,  of  which  the  union  inspector  gives 
them  each  notice  some  weeks  beforehand.  In  the 
morning,  they  all  meet  in  one  of  the  schools,  or  in  some 
great  room  of  the  town.  A  class  of  children,  taken  ! 
from  one  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  is  assembled  there. 
One  of  the  teachers,  generally  one  of  the  younger  ones, 
is  chosen  by  his  companions  to  give  these  children  a 
lesson,  on  some  subject  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  teacher,  who  is  selected,  gives  the  les- 
son before  all  the  others  assembled  at  the  conference. 
When  the  lesson  is  ended,  the  children  are  dismissed, 
and  the  remaining  teachers  then  begin  to  criticise  the 
manner,  in  which  the  instruction  was  given,  and  each 
shows,  how  he  thinks  it  might  have  been  improved ;  and 
then  a  debate  ensues  on  the  merits  of  different  methods 
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teaching  and  of  difiisrent  plans  of  school  manoge- 
mt. 

This  plan  of  debating  at  the  conferences,  on  methods 
instruction,  makes  the  teachers  think,  and  stimulates 
Lem  to  inquire,  how  they  can  impart  instruction  in 
'Hhe  most  efficient  manner.  It  makes  them  also  eager 
Tto  improve  their  manner  of  teaching,  as  each  one  fears 
yio  exhibit  any  ignorance  of  his  profesdon,  or  any  un- 
^kilfulness  before  his  professional  brethren,  and  desires 
win  their  applause  by  his  ability ;  and^  it  makes  them 
)perly  attentiye  to  all  the  minutise  of  their  profession, 
well  as  to  the  more  interesting  studies  connected 

it. 
I  was  present  at  one  of  these  teachers'  conferences, 
lit  was  attended  not  only  by  the  teachers  from  the  pri- 
mary schools,  but  also  by  professors  from  the  superior 
schools  and  colleges,  and  was  presided  oyer  by  the 
^^eetor  of  a  normal  college.  I  do  not  think  the  im- 
'  portance  of  these  meetings  can  be  exaggerated.  They 
are  not  only,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  isolated  teachers ;  but  they  are  a  continual 
source  of  instruction  and  improvement  to  all  in  their  most 
important  duties.  The  teachers  continue  at  these  meet- 
ings the  instruction  they  commenced  at  the  normal  col- 
leges ;  they  discuss  all  the  new  school-books  that  have 
appeared,  all  the  new  regulations  that  have  been  issued, 
all  the  new  plans  that  have  been  tried ;  and  they  in- 
form one  another  of  the  progress  of  their  different  dis- 
tricts. In  France  and  South  Germany,  they  have  so 
strongly  felt  the  importance  of  these  meetings,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  teachers  in  travelling  to  them  are 
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borne  by  the  government;  and  in  Holland  and  th^ 
Duchy  of  Baden,  the  government  inspectors  assist  &^ 
them,  and  join  in  the  debates.  In  some  parts  of  Switzer-  - 
land,  also,  they  are  very  well  organised;  and  in  thel 
canton  of  Neufchtltel,  I  remember  to  have  read  a  nmii*v 
ber  of  a  very  interesting  periodical,  which  was  published' 
after  each  conference,  and  which  contained  several  most! 
instructive  and  very  able  papers,  which  had  been  read^ 
at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  village  school  professors, 
One  cannot  help  regretting,  that  here  in  England,  with 
our  rapid  means  of  transit,  something  of  the  sort  is  not 
done  in  each  county.  I  believe  the  government  would 
find  it  a  very  easy  matter,  to  prevail  upon  the  different 
railway  committees  to  allow  each  teacher  four  journeys 
a  year,  so  as  to  enable  all  the  teachers  of  a  county  to 
assemble  in  their  own  county,  free  of  expense,  at  least 
four  times  a  year. 

Besides  those  conferences,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  still  another  kind,  which  is  held  in 
Prussia.  This  is  when  a  parish  is  very  large,  and  con- 
tains several  schools  and  many  teachers.  In  such  cases,  | 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  authority  summons  a  meeting  of 
all  the  parochial  teachers  once  a  month,  for  purposes  of 
mutual  instruction,  similar  to  the  meetings  in  the  unions. 
Sometimes  the  clergyman  himself  gives  them  a  lecture 
on  religious  instruction,  and,  at  other  times,  they  debate 
among  themselves  on  questions  of  pedagogy,  or  criticise 
one  another's  methods  of  teaching ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
object  of  the  meetings  is  the  same,  viz.,  mutual  en- 
couragement and  improvement.  As  the  religious  minis- 
ters preside  at  these  parochial  and  union  conferences. 
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mtkj  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  teachers  on 
religious  duties^  and  of  giving  them  advice  and 
traction  respecting  the  true  end  they  ought  to  keep 
view  in  their  school  lessons^  and  on  the  care  they 
ht  to  take  to  keep,  this  end  constantly  in  siglit. 
ministers  also  give  the  teachers  advice  and  counsel 
ting  the  manner,  in  which  their  religious  lessons 
€Bght  to  be  given,  in  order  the  more  strongly  to  impress 
the  minds  of  their  scholars  with  the  serious  impoii;  of 
the  truths  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  the  younger  teachers  of  the  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  Scripture,  which  they  ought  more 
(mrticularly  to  lay  before  the  different  classes  of  their 
children^  and  of  the  method  of  religious  instniction 
which  they  ought  to  pursue.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
detail  all  the  great  and  obvious  advantages,  which  re- 
sult from  these  meetings  of  the  clergy  and  the  school 
professors,  or  to  enumerate  the  different  subjects  of  re- 
flection, debate,  and  conversation,  which  are  started  and 
discussed  at  them.  They  are  the  supplements,  so  to 
^eak,  of  the  normal  colleges,  and  serve,  in  an  admirable 
manner,  to  carry  forward  the  education,  which  the 
young  aspirants  to  the  teachers'  profession  commenced 
at  these  institutions,  and  to  continually  revive  through 
ifter  life  the  knowledge  imparted  in  them. 
,  I  have  now  shown  how  the  government  provides  for 
the  education,  appointment,  payment,  protection,  en- 
couragement, and  continual  improvement  of  the  teachers. 
It  remains  for  me  to  show,  how  the  Prussian  govem- 

Ittent  secures  the  teacher  from  all  fear  of  being  disabled, 
I7  sickness  or  old  age,  from  pursuing  bis  labours  or 
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providing  for  his  family.  It  would  be  a  great  disgrace  for 
a  profession^  such  as  that  of  the  Prussian  teachers,  were 
the  fate  of  a  superannuated  teacher  to  be  the  same  as  in 
our  country ;  where  there  is  in  general  no  other  refuge 
for  such  a  person^  than  the  workhouse  or  the  hospital 
Doubtless^  if  Prussia  did  not  feel  more  interested,  than 
we  do,  in  the  protection  of  this  most  important  dasB 
of  public  servants,  it  would  not  care  what  became  of 
them,  when  they  were  too  old  or  too  weak  to  attend 
the  schools.     But  Prussia  fully  appreciates  the  valne  j 
of  the  labours  of  her  teachers,  and  has  a  sincere  respect  j 
for  them,  and  a  lively  concern  in  their  welfare.     The  j 
government  has  felt,  that  to  cast  off  and  forsake  all  the  j 
old  and  faithful  teachers,  when  they  could  work  no  < 
longer,  would  be  to  disgust  the  whole  body,  to  break 
off  the  sympathies,  which  unite  them  to  their  profession, 
and  to  shut  out  of  it  many  noble  spirits.     It  has,  there- 
fore, most  carefully  guarded  against  these  results,  by  the 
regulations,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

If  A  teacher,  who  has  been  definitely  appointed,  be- 
comes unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station,  either 
through  the  utter  breaking  up  of  his  health,  or  by  old 
age,  the  authorities  who  appointed  him,  whether  they 
were  the  county  court,  the  town  school  commission,  or 
the  parochial  school-committee,  are  obliged  to  pension 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

This  pension  must,  according  to  law,  amount  to  at 
least  one  third  of  his  former  income.  Whether  the  com- 
mittee settles  more  than  this  upon  a  teacher  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  laboured, 
whilst  he  was  yet  able  to  do  so,  and  upon  the  resources 
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which  the  committee  finds  at  its  disposal.  Wkcn,  how- 
mr,  the  teacher  is  not  so  far  incapacitated  for  exertion 
M  to  be  unable  to  do  any  thing,  but  only  so  far  as  to 
require  assistance^  the  local  committee  or  county  court 
is  not  allotoed  to  dismiss  him  on  a  pension,  but  is  re- 
quired to  proyide  him  an  assistant,  who  must  be  chosen 
from  among  the  young  men,  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  normal  colleges,  and  who  have  obtained  certificates 
of  qualification  for  their  duties. 

If  the  school,  to  which  a  teacher  has  been  appointed, 
is  supported  by  or  belongs  to  a  landed  proprietor,  this 
latter  is  obliged  to  pension  the  teacher,  when  inca- 
pacitated for  his  duties  by  illness  or  old  age ;  and  if 
the  school  is  one  of  royal  foundation,  the  court  of  the 
county,  in  which  it  is  situated,  must  pension  him.  The 
Prussian  government,  although  professedly  a  military 
state,  has  shown  itself  at  least  as  dee])ly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  its  teachers,  as  in  that  of  its  soldiers,  whilst 
we,  who  disown  the  appellation  of  a  military  people, 
take  greater  care  of  our  soldiers  than  of  our  teachers. 

Besides  the  provisions  for  the  pensioning  of  the  su- 
perannuated teachers,  there  is  another  law  in  force  in 
Prussia,  which  relates  to  the  future  provision  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  schoolmasters,  and 
which  is  d^rving  of  equal  praise. 

In  each  union  a  society  is  formed,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  union  is  the  presi- 
dent, the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  teachers.  The 
r^ulations  of  these  societies  differ  a  little,  I  believe,  in 
the  different  provinces;  but  it  will  not  be  necessary 
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here  to  examine  them  so  minutely^  as  to  show  what  U 
peculiar  to  each.  I  shall  only  attempt  to  giye  a  brief 
sketch  of  them^  as  I  have  collected  it  from  the  lawSi 
which  haye  been  framed  for  some  of  the  eastern  counties 
of  Prussia,  and  which  I  have  now  before  me. 

Every  definitely  appointed  teacher,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  must  become  a  member  of  the  society  esta- 
blished in  his  union,  for  the  assistance  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  teachers. 

Every  teacher  must  pay  a  small  entrance-fee  on  liis 
becoming  a  member,  and  afterwards  a  small  yearly  sum.- 
The  amounts  of  these  sums  are  in  all  cases  confined 
within  certain  limits,  and  can  neither  fall  below  nor  rise 
above  them.  On  the  amount  of  the  yearly  subscription 
paid  by  the  teacher  depends  the  value  of  the  pension, 
which  his  widow  or  children  will  be  entitled  to  receive, 
after  his  death,  from  the  director  of  the  union  society. 
There  are  generally  three  different  pensions,  varying  in 
yalue,  for  either  of  which  the  teacher  may  subscribe  at 
his  own  discretion,  but  for  one  of  which  he  must  pay 
his  annual  subscription.  If  he  pay  to  the  first  and  best, 
his  widow  or  children  will  receive  the  greatest  pension 
given  by  the  society,  and  this  is  always  very  much 
more  than  the  interest  of  his  money,  calculated  on  life 
averages,  would  have  entitled  him  to  receive,  as  the 
societies  are  not  commercial  enterprises,  but  charitable 
institutions.  To  enable  the  societies,  therefore,  to  meet 
the  calls  upon  their  treasuries,  it  is  often  necessary,  that 
they  should  be  assisted  in  some  extraordinary  manner, 
and  this  is  done  by  collections  made  in  the  union 
churches  by  the  ecclesiastical  superintendent,  and  by 
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assistance  granted  by  the  county  court**,  AVlicn  a 
teacher  dics^  however  soon  it  may  be  after  his  having 
commenced  his  subscription^  leaving  a  wife  or  cIiiKIren 
too  young  to  support  themselves,  they  receive  the  pen- 
sion for  which  their  father  had  subscribed.  The  wife 
continues  to  receive  it  for  her  life,  and  the  children^ 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  earn  their  own  subsistence, 
or  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  for  be- 
fore this  time  they  are  not  generally  able  to  leave  the 
parochial  schools  and  commence  labour.  If  he  leaves 
several  children,  the  pension  is  paid,  until  the  youngest 
attains  this  age.  But  if  the  widow  marries  again,  she 
loses  her  pension,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  her  second 
husband  is  able  to  support  her. 

By  these  means,  the  Prussian  teacher  is  freed  from 
all  anxiety,  about  the  fate  of  his  family  after  his  death, 
and  is  less  tempted  than  he  would  be,  if  their  after 
maintenance  depended  upon  his  own  small  savings,  to 
divert  his  mind  from  his  important  duties,  by  the  desire 
of  making  a  provision,  sufficient  to  support  them,  if  he 
were  to  die  before  they  were  able  to  support  them- 
selves. Besides  these  great  advantages,  the  regulations, 
which  I  have  described,  tend  to  raise  the  profession 
in  the  estimation  of  the  poor,  who  thus  see,  that  the 
government  considers,  not  only  that  the  teachers  them- 
selves, but  that  their  wives  and  families  also,  are  deserv- 
ing of  its  especial  protection.  They  also  render  the 
situation  of  a  teacher  more  desirable  for  literary  and 
clever  young  men,  who  find  it  an  honourable  station 
suited  to  their  tastes,  and  freed  from  those  anxieties, 
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against  which  a  literary  man  is  often  the  least  fitted  to 
contend. 

There  is  still  another  cause^  which  contributes^  in  a 
very  powerful  manner,  to  foster  the  feeling  of  brother- 
hood between  the  Prussian  teachers.  I  refer  to  the 
teachers'  journals. 

These  journals  are  periodicals^  which  appear  weekly  or 
monthly^  and  contain  all  the  latest  news  and  statistics^ 
of  the  progress  of  education  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world ;  original  articles  on  different  questions  re« 
lating  to  the  genend  management  of  schools^  and  the 
different  methods  of  instruction ;  accounts  of  particular 
schools  distinguished  by  some  particular  excellence  or 
other ;  biographies  of  distinguished  teachers  and  profes- 
sors ;  and  reviews  of  all  the  latest  works  on  pedagogy. 

They  are  published  for  the  whole  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland ;  and  their  articles  are  contributed  by 
inspectors^  teachers^  and  professors  from  all  parts  of 
Germany.  The  stimulus  they  give  to  education  is 
almost  incalculable.  By  their  means^  all  the  most  re- 
cent improvements  in  pedagogy  are  rapidly  dissemi- 
nated; the  efforts  of  the  most  able  teachers  are  published ; 
the  labours^  the  plans,  and  the  success  of  particular 
teachers  are  described;  the  character  of  all  the  new 
laws  and  regulations  is  discussed  and  explained;  the 
honours  and  rewards  bestowed  on  eminent  and  successful 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  are  made  known ;  and 
in  this  way^  a  feeling  of  generous  emulation  is  excited 
among  all  the  members  of  this  great  body^  spread  as 
it  is  over  the  Austrian  empire,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, 
Baden,  the  German  dukedoms,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanover, 
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and  the  German  cantons  of  Switzerland^  which  an 
Englishman  would  find  it  difficult  to  conceive.  Each 
teacher^  who  takes  in  one  of  these  journals,  is  reminded  of 
the  greatness  of  the  brotherhood,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber; he  is  told  by  its  pages^  that  over  the  vast  and 
well-loved  Germany,  all  the  members  of  this  bi'other- 
hood  are  labourmg  as  himself,  each  in  his  respective 
locality ;  that  their  efforts  are  not  without  success,  and 
not  without  the  sympathy  of  their  country ;  that  he 
himself  participates  in  this  sympathy,  and  is  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  whole  of  Germany ;  and  when  he  lays 
his  paper  down,  after  its  perusal,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  his  profession,  of  exultation  in  the  thought  of 
his  labours,  and  of  confidence  in  his  ultimate  success. 

That  the  teachers  are  deeply  interested  in  their  pro« 
fession,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  how  the  German  press  is  teeming  with 
works  on  pedagogy,  published  by  and  intended  ex- 
pressly for  the  teachers. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Leipsic,  during  the  great  fair  of 
1846,  at  which  time  all  the  new  books,  which  had  ap- 
peared in  Germany  within  the  past  year  were  exhibited ; 
and  I  was  very  much  astonished,  at  the  great  number  of 
works  on  pedagogy,  which  had  appeared  in  that  year. 
There  were  treatises  on  different  questions  relating  to 
the  management  of  schools  and  the  instruction  of  the 
young ;  accounts  of  particular  schools  in  different  parts 
of  Germany ;  obituaries  of  eminent  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors, who  had  ceased  their  labours  in  this  world ; 
biographies  of  others   still  engaged  in  their  important 
avocations ;  and  all  kinds  of  school-books  properly  so 
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called.  The  tables  of  the  publishers  were  literally 
covered  with  books  issued  expressly  for  the  schools  and 
teachers,  and  generally  written  by  members  of  the 
profession. 

This  shows,  also,  how  much  is  being  done  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  Germany  to  improve  the  science  of  pe^ 
dagogy. 

Having  thus  described  the  character  and  social 
position  of  the  great  profession  of  Prussian  teachers, 
I  shall  now  show,  what  education  the  law  requires  each 
of  them  to  have  received,  before  it  allows  him  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  instruction ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  no  person,  whether  he  be  a  foreigner  or 
a  native,  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  teacher  of  any  public 
or  private  school  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  until  he 
has  passed  a  very  rigid  examination  in  all  the  subjects 
of  school  instniction,  and  has  obtained  a  diploma  from 
his  examiners,  stating  that  he  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

PnUSSIAN    EDUCATION.  — THE    TEACIIERS*    COLLEGES. —« THE 
WEISSENFELS  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

A  FEW  years  ago^  any  one  used  to  be  thought  clever 
enough  to  be  a  teacher.  Even  novv^  in  many  parts  of 
oar  country,  any  poor  fellow  who  can  read  and  write 
decently,  is  thought  fit  to  teach  in  a  village  school, 
80  low  is  the  idea  of  many  of  the  education  which 
should  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  men  who  ought  to  train  our  citizens  I 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  not  twenty  colleges  for 
the  education  of  teachers  in  the  whole  of  Europe ;  now 
there  are  several  hundreds  of  such  institutions  I  Within 
the  last  forty  years,  Holland  has  established  ttoo  great 
normal  colleges,  expressly  intended  for  the  scientific 
education  of  the  teachers  of  the  poor ;  Baden,  two ; 
Wirtemberg,  two ;  Saxony,  eight ;  Hanover,  five ;  Den- 
mark, five;  Bavaria,  eight ;  Switzerland,  thirteen;  the 
Austrian  Empire,  fourteen;  Prussia,  forty-three;  and 
France,  ninety-six.  Besides  these,  many  others  have, 
I  believe,  been  established  in  the  smaller  German 
States,  as  well  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  And 
what  is  now  the  consequence?  At  this  moment,  in 
almost  every  vilkge  of  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Norway,  iand  Sweden, 
a  learned  and  good  man,  who  has  been  highly  educated 
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at  some  one  or  other  of  these  great  and  well  endowed 
colleges^  and  whose  character  has  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  religious  minister  of  the  village^  in  which 
he  grew  up  to  manhood^  is  now  teaching  and  associating 
with  the  poor.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  moral  in- 
fluence could  exist  without  result  ?  No ;  each  year  has 
witnessed^  and  is  still  witnessing,  a  visible  and  steady 
improvement  in  the  character  and  social  habits  of  the 
poor  of  these  countries.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
to  an  unprejudiced  traveller^  that  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  Grerman  and  French  peasants  has  within 
the  last  twenty  years  greatly  improved.  Every  one 
bears  witness  to  this  fact.  The  villages  themselves  tell 
the  same  tale. 

In  proportion^  as  the  tastes  of  the  peasants  of  these 
countries  have  been  raised^  so  have  their  providence^  their 
morality,  and  their  prosperity  been  increased.  They  eat 
better  food,  they  wear  better  garments,  they  inhabit 
better  houses,  than  they  used  to  do  only  twenty  years 
ago.  Squalid  pauperism  is  rapidly  disappearing  ;  com- 
fort, contentment,  and  industry  are  taking  its  place. 
It  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  these  facts.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  most  certain  it  is,  that  the  German 
peasant  is  a  happier  man  than  the  English  farm  la- 
bourer. His  cottage  is  cleaner,  more  roomy,  and  more 
comfortable ;  his  children  look  like  the  children  of  the 
gentry — clean,  well-mannered,  and  intelligent ;  his  wife 
is  comfortably  clothed ;  his  food  is  good,  and  he  has 
plenty  of  it ;  his  amusements  are  hefilthy,  and  he  has 
time  for  their  enjoyment ;  and  his  own  countenance  is 
happy  and   intelligent,  and  bespeaks  contentment.     I 
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was  constantly  told^  as  I  wandered  among  the  people 
'^You  cannot  conceive  what  a  change  for  the  bettor 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  yearA<^  and  that 
diange  is  still  going  on."  I  did  not  need  this  testimony. 
I  saw  enough  on  every  side  to  convince  me  of  tlie 
happy  effects  arising  from  the  combined  influence  of 
'peasant  proprietorship  and  education.  I  only  wish  thnt 
every  Englishman  was  able  to  travel  in  these  countries, 
to  learn  what  has  been  done  for  the  people,  and  what  it 
is  possible  to  do. 

In  each  of  the  different  provinces  of  Prussia  the 
government  has  established  five  or  six  great  colleges, 

[  intended  expressly  for  the  education  of  the  teachers. 
There  are  now  forty-three  of  these  magnificent  founda- 
tions scattered  throughout  the  kingdom.     Each  county 

I    possesses  at  least  one,  nearly  all  have  two  of  them. 

I     They  are  all  endowed,  partly  by  the  state  and  partly 

'  by  private  benefactors.  The  education  given  in  them 
is  perfectly  gratuitous ;  at  least  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
boarding  each  student  is  borne  by  the  state,  or  defrayed 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  college,  on  the  most  liberal 
scale ;  and  every  thing  is  provided,  which  can  possibly 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  the  students. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  education  of 
the  teachers  any  political  bias.  The  normal  colleges 
are  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  situated  close  to  the  homes  of  the  students,  and  at 
great  distances  from  the  centre  of  government ;  so  that 
the  patriotic  sentiments  naturally  resulting  from  the 
humble  origin  of  the  young  teachers  are  not  weakened ; 
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nor  are  their  local  sympathies  ever  interrupted  by  the 
young  men  being  removed,  during  the  period  of  their 
education^  into  a  distant  and  uncongenial  political 
atmosphere.  Neither  does  the  government  undertake 
the  actual  direction  of  these  great  and  important  esta- 
blishments. Each  of  them^  with  only  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions^ is  put  under  the  care  of  a  religious  minister 
of  the  sect,  for  the  education  of  whose  teachers  it  is 
destined. 

In  each  province,  there  are,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
five  or  six  of  these  institutions.  In  each  county,  there 
are  generally  two.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  are 
composed  of  Komanists  and  Protestants  in  pretty  equal 
proportions,  one  of  these  colleges  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  Romanist  teachers,  the  other  to  that 
of  the  Protestant.  IS  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
county  are  of  one  faith,  both  of  the  normal  colleges 
are  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  teachers  of  this 
faith ;  and  the  teachers  of  the  minority  are  educated  in 
one  of  the  colleges  of  a  neighbouring  county.  There 
are  only  two  normal  colleges  in  Prussia,  where  Romanist 
and  Protestant  teachers  are  professedly  educated  to- 
gether. The  directors  of  these  great  institutions  are 
chosen  from  among  the  clergy.  The  director  of  a 
Romanist  college  is  chosen  by  the  Romanist  bishop  of 
the  province,  in  which  the  college  is  situated ;  and  the 
director  of  a  Protestant  college  is  chosen  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  of  the  province,  in  which  the  college 
is  situated;  subject,  however,  in  both  cases,  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Berlin, 
who  has  the  power  of  objecting,  if  an  unsuitable  or 
injudicious  choice  is  made. 
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The  normal  colleges  are  thus  put  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  religious  bodies.     The  government  itself 
directs  their  management.     It  recognises  the  import- 
ance of  these  colleges  having  a  decidedly  religious  cha- 
racter ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  education  given 
in  them  being  of  the  most  libei*al  kind.     On  the  one 
hand,  therefore,  it  entrusts  the  direction  of  them  to  the 
^^^gyi  <^d,  on  the  other  hand,  it  reserves  the  right 
of  examining  them,  so  as  to  have  the  power  of  inter- 
fering, in  case  the  secular  education  of  the  students 
should  be  injudiciously  curtailed.     The  director  of  each 
college  appoints  all  the  professors  and  teachers.     The 
religious  ministers  have,  therefore,  a  considerable  share 
of  the  direction  of  these  institutions.     Their  character 
18  decidedly  religious,  and  a  union  between  the  clergy 
and  the  teachers  is  effected,  wliich  is  productive  of  the 
best  possible  results. 

The  students  remain  in  these  colleges  about  three 
years.  They  live  in  the  institution.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  expenses  of  their  education,  and  of  their  board, 
are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college. 

If  a  young  man  wishes  to  enter  into  one  of  these 
normal  colleges,  he  need  not  travel  far  from  home. 
Within  a  day's  journey  of  his  own  village,  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  normal  colleges  of  his  country.  If  he  is  able  to 
pass  the  preparatory  examination,  and  to  procure  care- 
fully attested  certificates  of  character,  l^e  is  received  as 
an  inmate  of  the  college  on  a  vacancy  occurring. 
During  the  time  of  his  sojourn  there,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  his  arduous  studies,  he  is  in  coiistant 
communication  with  all  his  old  associates  and  friends, 
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and  constantly  revisits  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  His  ' 
sympathies  with  his  people  are  thus  preserved  intact. 
None  of  his  old  connections  with  his  village  are  broken ; 
iie  remains  the  son^  the  brother,  and  the  companion  of  . 
the  peasants.  ELis  life  in  the  normal  college  is  very 
simple  and  laborious;  the  change  from  its  arduous  . 
discipline  and  duties,  to  those  of  a  village  teacher,  is  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  teacher  is  not  rendered 
discontented  with  his  simple  village  life,  by  being  pam- 
ipered  in  the  college;  the  laborious  and  self-denying 
discipline  of  the  college  teaches  him,  how  to  combine 
the  simplicity  of  the'  peasant,  with  the  learning  of  the 
scholar.  It  is  the  design  of  these  Prussian  colleges  to 
send  forth  simple-minded,  industrious,  religious,  and 
highly  educated  peasant  teachers;  and  not  affected 
pedagogues,  or  mere  conceited  and  discontented  gentle- 
men. Nobly,  most  nobly,  have  they  fulfilled  their 
mission  I  Prussia  may  well  be  proud  of  her  30,000 
teachers. 

Each  one  in  his  village,  and  in  his  district,  is  labour- 
ing among  the  poor,  not  so  much  to  teach  them  their 
A,  B,  C,  and  mere  school-room  learning,  as  to  enable 
them  to  think ;  to  show  them  the  present,  as  well  as 
the  future  advantages  of  manly  virtue,  and  to  explain 
to  them,  how  much  their  own  prosperity  in  life  depends 
upon  their  own  exertions.     This  is  education. 

Oh  I  if  we  Qould  once  be  taught  to  recognise  the 
vast  benefits,  which  education  must  confer  upon  the 
people — if  we  could  once  be  taught  to  understand,  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking— it  would  not  be  long,  ere  each  one  of  our 
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GOimties  would  poesess  itd  two  noniiol  collep^cti,  and 
each  one  of  our  yiilages  its  educated  teachers  and  its 
school.  We  have  the  power^  but  nut  the  will.  We 
do  not  understand  the  vast  im[X)rtance  oi*  educatiun  ti) 
the  people. 

It  has  been  said,  by  persons  desirous  of  screening; 
our  own  shameful  neglect  of  the  people's  educ;ition,  by 
the  abuse  of  the  great  efforts  of  our  neighbours,  that 
the  teachers  of  Prussia  have  been,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  the  paid  servants  of  an  absolute  power, 
intended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  jKiople  to  pas:4ive 
submission  to  a  despotic  government.  Nothing  can 
be  more  shamefully  and  ignorantly  false  than  this  as- 
sertion. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  I  have 
seen  more,  perhaps,  of  the  Prussian  teachers,  than  any 
of  my  countrymen ;  and  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the 
qrmpathies  of  the  Prussian  teachers  have  always  been 
notoriously  with  the  people,  and  not  with  the  govcm- 
I  ment.  The  Prussian  government  has  always,  in  fact, 
bitterly  complained  of  the  too  liberal  spirit  which  ac- 
tuates the  teacher's  profession,  but  without  effect ;  the 
body  is  popular  in  its  origin,  its  position,  its  education, 
and  its  sympathies.  Many  of  the  warmest  friends  of 
constitutional  progress  in  Prussia  have  always  been 
found  among  the  teachers  ;  and,  it  is  a  fact,  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  that  liberal  and  constitutional  ideas 
never  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  Prussia,  at  any  period 
of  its  history,  as  they  have  done  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  system  of  education.  I  believe, 
that  the  teachers  and  the  schools  of  Prussia  have  been 
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the  means  of  awakening  in  that  country  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  that  love  of  freedom,  which  forced  the 
government  to  grant  a  bond  fide  constitution  to  the 
country. 

An  evidence  of  the  free  spirit,  which  has  pervaded 
the  Prussian  teachers,  may  be  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Prussian  government  found  itself  compelled, 
in  1831,  to  address  a  circular  order  to  the  teachers,  in 
which,  after  reciting  that  the  government  had  been  in- 
formed, that  some  of  the  teachers  had  converted  their 
class-rooms  into  political  lecture  rooms,  and  had  selected 
the  political  topics  of  the  day  as  the  subject  of  remark, 
if  not  of  instruction, — it  prohibited  such  subjects  being 
introduced  into  the  lessons  by  the  teachers,  and  ordered 
the  inspectors  to  prevent  the  teachers  perverting  their 
schools  to  such  objects  as  these. 

The  very  fact,  that  such  a  prohibition  was  found  ne- 
cessary, proves  that  my  own  observations  were  correct 
If  further  proof  were  needed,  it  might  be  told,  that  the 
people  have  elected  many  teachers  as  their  representa- 
tives in  the  different  Diets ;  thus  proving  their  esteem 
and  respect  for  the  able  instructors  of  their  children. 

As  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  the  young  teacher's 
education  in  the  normal  colleges,  are  borne  by  the 
country  at  large,  and  not  by  himself,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  require  some  kind  of  guarantee,  that  those, 
who  are  educated  in  the  colleges,  will  really,  when  their 
education  is  completed,  labour  as  teachers  in  the  village 
schools,  and  not  merely  use  their  college  education  as  a 
preparation  for  other  more  lucrative  situations. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  an  adequate  return  for 
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the  expenditure  of  the  country^  It  has  been  decreed  by 
the  government :  — 

"  1st.  That  every  young  man,  who  is  received  into  a 
normal  college,  shall  bind  himself,  by  an  agreement,  to 
remain,  for  three  years,  after  leaving  the  college,  at  the 
disposition  of  the  government ;  and  during  such  three 
years,  to  take  any  situation,  which  the  authorities  of  the 
district,  in  which  the  normal  college  is  situated,  should 
offer  him,  or  to  which  they  should  wish  to  translate 
him. 

"  2nd.  That  if  he  does  not  comply  with  this  condition 
as  soon  as  required  to  do  so,  he  shall  repay  to  the  normal 
college  the  cost  of  the  education  and  maintenance, 
which  had  been  gratuitously  given  to  hun.*' 

Every  year,  at  a  fixed  period,  of  which  public  notice 
has  been  previously  given  in  the  local  papers,  the 
directors  and  professors  of  each  of  the  normal  colleges 
hold  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  and  the  religious  ministers  are  present,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  all  young  men,  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  admission  into  the  normal  college  for  the 
purpose  of  being  educated  as  teachers. 

These  examinations  are  open  to  all  young  men,  even 
of  the  poorest  classes,  many  of  whom  enter  the  lists,  as 
almost  all  the  expenses  of  the  collegiate  course  are,  as  I 
have  said,  borne  by  the  state,  or  defrayed  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  college. 

Every  competitor  at  one  of  these  examinations  must 
forward  to  the  director  of  the  college,  a  fortnight 
before  the  examination  takes  place,  — 

1.  A  certificate  signed  by  his  religious  minister,  and 
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certifying  that  his  character  and  past  life  have  been 
moral  and  blameless ; 

2.  A  certificate  from  a  physician,  certifying  his  free- 
dom from  chronic  complaints,  and  the  soundness  of  his 
constitution  and  health; 

3.  A  certificate  of  his  having  been  vaccinated  within 
the  last  two  years ; 

4.  A  certificate  of  his  baptism  (if  a  Christian) ; 

5.  A  certificate,  signed  by  two  or  more  teachers,  of 
his  previous  industrious  and  moral  habits,  and  sufficient 
abilities  for  the  teachers'  profession. 

On  the  day  appointed,  all  the  young  candidates,  who 
have  complied  with  the  preceding  regulations,  and  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  are  examined  at  the 
collie,  in  the  presence  of  the  county  magistrates,  and 
of  the  religious  ministers,  by  the  directors  and  professors 
of  the  collie,  in  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  given  in 
the  highest  classes  of  the  primary  schools ;  f .  e.. 

Biblical  History, 

The  History  of  Christianity, 

Luther's  Catechism, 

Writing, 

Seading, 

Arithmetic  (Mental  and  Common), 

Grammar, 

Geography, 

German  History, 

Natural  History, 

The  first  principles  of  the  Physical  Sciences, 

Singing, 

The  Violin. 
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When  the  examination  is  concluded,  a  list  is  made 
out,  in  which  the  names  of  the  young  men  arc  inscribed 
in  order,  according  to  the  proficiency  and  ability  they 
have  displayed  in  their  examination.  As  many  of  the 
highest  in  the  list  are  then  elected,  as  students  of  the 
oolite,  as  there  are  vacancies  that  year,  occasioned  by 
the  departure  of  those  who  have  left  the  college  to  take 
the  charge  of  village  schools. 

Those  who  are  elected,  as  well  as  their  parents  or 
guardians,  are  then  required  to  subscribe  the  agree- 
ments I  have  before  mentioned;  and  the  successful 
candidates  are  then  admitted  as  residents  of  the  college 
for  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  length  of  resi- 
dence required  by  the  rules  of  tbe  college. 

The  time  of  residence  in  Prussia  is  generally  three, 
and  never  less  than  two  years.  The  time  of  residence 
in  the  normal  colleges  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Saxony  is  always  FOUR  years.  When  the  young  men 
have  been  once  admitted  into  the  normal  college,  their 
education  as  teachers  commences.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Prussian  teacher,  when  he  first 
enters  a  normal  college,  has  generally  before  that  period 
enjoyed  a  much  better  education,  and  knows  much 
more  then,  than  an  English  teacher  does  when  he  under- 
takes the  management  of  a  school.  Unless  he  did,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain  admission  into  a  normal 
college.  When  he  leaves  the  normal  college,  he  has  had 
a  better  general  education,  than  nine  out  of  every  ten 
men  who  leave  our  Universities. 

The  education  of  a  good  teacher  is  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and,  principally,  for  this  reason: — Nothing,  but 
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a  very  high  education,  can  fit  an  Individual  for  the 
proper  performance  of  that  most  delicate,  difficult,  and 
important  duty,  the  education  of  a  child.     Great  learn- 
ing, even  when  accompanied  with  good  principles,  is 
often  apt  to  unfit  its  possessor  for  the  humble  duties  of 
a  teacher's  life  —  the  mingling,  living,  and  conversing 
with,  and  the  advising  the  peasants  ;  the  laborious  and 
often  unnoticed  and  unrequited  labours  of  the  school- 
room ;  the  constant  and  wearying  struggle  with  sloth, 
ignorance,  filth,  bad  habits,  and  immorality ;  with  the 
opposition  of  the  prejudiced,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
uneducated  parents ;  with  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
scholars ;  and  with  the  neglect  of  the  community.    The 
learned  teacher  has  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  to  con- 
tend with.     He  finds  himself  in  such  a  situation,  having 
received  an  education  fitting  him  for  a  very  di£^rent 
sphere  of  action,  deserving  much  higher  emolument,  and 
inclining  him  to  seek  a  very  different  kind  of  employ- 
ment.  Such  a  man,  if  he  has  received  only  an  intellectual 
training,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  fly  from  his  pro- 
fession, and  seek  out  an  employment  more  congenial  to 
his  newly-acquired  tastes,  or,  if  he  remains  at  his  post, 
he  remains  discontented,  and,  by  discontent,  totally  un- 
fitted to  perform  his  duties  aright. 

Now  the  Prussian  and  the  German  normal  colleges 
have  avoided  this  difficulty  in  the  following  manner  :  — 
They  give  the  teachers  a  very  high  intellectual  educa- 
tion, but  they  give  them  something  more :  they  educate 
their  habits  also ;  they  accustom  the  young  men,  whilst 
they  are  in  the  colleges,  to  the  most  laborious  and  most 
menial  duties ;  to  combine  high  intellectual  endowments 
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with  the  performance  of  the  humblest  duties  of  a  pea- 
sant's life;  and  to  acquire  high  literary  attainments 
whilst  living  on  a  peasant's  diet^  wearing  a  peasant's 
dres8>  and  labouring  harder  than  any  peasant  is  ever 
called  upon  to  do.  When,  therefore,  the  students  leave 
the  colleges^,  they  find  their  positions,  as  village  teachers, 
situations  of  less  labour,  of  less  real  drudgery,  and  of 
more  comfort,  than  those,  which  they  formerly  occupied 
in  the  colleges.  By  ^these  means,  their  sympathies  for 
the  laboiurs  and  simplicity  of  the  class,  from  which  they 
sprung  are  cherished,  whilst  the  labours  of  the  class- 
roonoi  are  rendered  light  and  easy  by  comparison  with 
the  labours  and  daily  duties  of  the  normal  college. 
Thus,  the  college  does  not  engender  discontent,  but 
braces  the  young  teacher  to  his  work,  and  prepares  him 
to  encounter  it  with  pleasure. 

■  The  education  given  in  the  normal  colleges  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  may  then  be  said  to  consist  of 
two  distinct  parts : 

1st.  The  intellectual  training. 
2nd.  The  industrial  training. 
Ist.  The  Intellectual  Training. — This,  I  have 
before  said,  is  of  a  very  high  character.  I  have  shown 
what  knowledge  a  young  man  must  have  acquired, 
before  he  can  gain  admittance  into  a  normal  college. 
This  is  only  the  groundwork  of  his  education  in  the 
college.  During  his  three  years'  residence  he  continues 
his  studies  in — 

Biblical  History, 

The  History  of  Christianity, 

Luther's  Catechism, 
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Beading^  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  —  and 

Grammar* 
He  further  enters  upon  a  new  and  regular  course  of 
study  in  — 

Geography, 

History, 

Natural  History, 

Botany, 

The  Physical  Sciences, 

Pedagogy, 

Singing  and  Chanting, 

Drawing, 

The  Violin,  Pianoforte,  and  Organ. 
Besides  these  subjects  of  study,  the  young  men  generally 
learn  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  very  often 
the  English  also.  I  met  several  teachers  who  knew  all 
three.  These  latter  acquirements  are  not,  however, 
required ;  but  without  the  former,  a  young  man  could 
not  obtain  a  teacher's  diploma,  or  officiate  in  any  school 
as  a  teacher,  nor  would  he  be  accepted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  parish. 

The  first  two  years  of  a  teacher's  residence  in  the 
normal  college  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  these 
studies ;  the  third  year  is  divided  between  them  and  the 
daily  practice  of  teaching  in  the  model  schools,  connected 
with  the  college.  Here  they  first  practise  as  teachers, 
under  the  eye  and  direction  of  an  experienced  professor, 
who  is  able  to  show  them  how  to  impart  knowledge  in 
the  best  manner,  and  how  to  manage  and  direct  all  the 
minutise  of  school  discipline.  Those  who  imagine,  that 
any  one  is  fit  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  with- 
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out  any  preparation,  show  themselves  as  ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  a  teaeher,  as  they  are  earelcss  about  the  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  the  ))cople. 
-  Bendes  the  subjects  of  instruction  I  have  noticed, 
the  law  requires,  that  each  student  shall  be  taught 
how  to  distinguish  poisonous  herbs ;  what  are,  and  how 
to  use,  the  antidotes  of  different  poisons ;  how  to  treat 
the  more  common  accidents,  which  labourers  are  liable 
to  meet  with;  and  what  remedies  and  treatment  to 
make  use  of  in  cases  of  scalds,  burns,  and  bites  of  mad 
dogs.  The  teachers  are  required  to  impart  this  in- 
struction to  the  scholars  of  the  primary  schools,  so  that 
every  person  may  be  capable  of  acting  for  himself  and 
without  delay,  in  cases  'of  such  daily  occurrence,  and 
where  a  short  delay  in  administering  a  simple  and  ne- 
cessary remedy  often  proves  fatal. 

The  teacher  is  thus  qualified  in  simple  cases  to  act  as 
the  village  doctor ;  and  in  country  villages,  where  no 
surgeon  or  medical  adviser  lives  within  many  miles,  the 
teacher's  medical  knowledge  proves  invaluable,  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  people,  among  whom  he  dwells.  As 
the  uneducated  always  esteem  a  man  much  more  if 
he  exhibits  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  arts  and  ap- 
pliances of  life,  the  benefit  and  use  of  which  they  can 
tmderstand,  than  for  any  reputation  he  may  have  of 
learning,  of  the  use  of  which  they  have  generally  but 
a  vague  idea ;  so  this  practical  knowlege  of  the  teachers 
tends  greatly  to  raise  them  in  the  estimation  and  re- 
spect of  their  poorer  neighbours,  and  by  this  means  to 
give  greater  influence  and  effect  to  their  advice  and 
teachings. 
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2nd.  The  Industrial  Training. — This  consists, 
generally,  of  the  performance  of  all  the  ordinary  house- 
hold work,  preparing  the  meals,  taking  care  of  the 
sleeping  apartments,  pruning  the  fruit-trees,  and  cul- 
tivating, in  the  lands  always  attached  to  the  colleges, 
the  vegetables  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  household. 

The  students  are  required  to  rise  at  five  o'clock,  and 
to  retire  to  rest  by  ten  at  the  latest ;  and  in  turn  to 
wait  upon  the  professors  and  on  one  another;  to  ring 
the  bell  for  classes,  &c. ;  to  pump  the  water  required 
for  the  daily  use  of  the  establishment ;  to  go  to  the  post- 
office  for  letters ;  and  to  teach  in  the  class-rooms  of  the 
village  school  attached  to  the  college. 

The  whole  of  every  day  is  occupied  by  the  regular 
routine  of  these  duties,  and  by  attendance  at  the  lec- 
tures of  the  principal  and  the  professors.  There  is  no 
unoccupied  time,  and,  therefore,  no  time  for  the  forma- 
tion of  idle  or  immoral  habits.  The  college  course  is  a 
laborious,  severe,  but  healthy  course  of  life ;  bracing  up 
the  mind,  the  body,  and  the  habits,  to  the  exertions  of 
the  future  career. 

It  is  a  more  than  Spartan  discipline. 

Every  year,  during  its  continuance,  the  young  men 
are  rigorously  examined,  to  see  whether  they  are  making 
such  progress  in  their  studies,  as  to  afford  satisfactory 
reason  for  hoping  that,  at  the  end  of  their  course  of 
study,  they  will  be  able  to  succeed  in  gaining  a  diploma 
or  certificate  of  competence.  When  it  is  found  that  a 
young  man  is  incapable,  or  idle,  and  that  his  progress 
is  not  such,  as  to  ensure  his  probable  success  in  the  final 
examination  for  diplomas,  he  is  removed  from  the  col- 
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lege,  to  make  room  for  some  more  worthy  recipient  of 
the  national  bounty,  and  of  some  more  worthy  candidate 
for  the  teachers'  profession. 

This  training  continues,  as  I  have  said  before,  for 
three  years  in  most  of  the  Prussian  colleges.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  the  young  men  are  urged  and 
stimulated  to  the  greatest  exertion,  by  the  knowledge 
that,  at  the  end  of  it,  they  will  have  to  submit  to  a 
severe  and  searching  public  examination,  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  the  educational  magistrates  of  the  county, 
of  the  religious  ministers,  and  of  the  professors  of  the 
college ;  and  that  on  the  results  of  that  examination,  and 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  succeed  in  it,  their  admis- 
sion into  the  teachers*  profession,  and  their  future  course 
of  life,  entirely  depend. 

Unless  they  can  pass  this  final  examination  credit- 
ably, they  cannot  become  teachers ;  and,  even  if  they 
do  pass  it,  the  value  of  the  situation,  to  which  they  may 
be  afterwards  appointed,  depends  entirely  on  the  degree 
of  efficiency  and  diligence  which  they  display  at  the  ex- 
amination. 

Every  year  at  a  certain  period,  fixed  and  publicly 
announced  beforehand,  a  meeting  is  held  in  each 
normal  college,  by  the  director  and  professors  of  the 
college,  and  by  the  religious  ministers  and  the  educa- 
tional magistrates  of  the  county,  at  which  all  the  young 
men,  who  have  been  three  years  in  the  college,  are 
summoned  to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined 
in  all  the  subjects,  in  which  they  have  received  instruc- 
tion, during  their  residence  in  the  college.  This  exami- 
nation generally  lasts  two  days. 
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The  young  men  who   have   completed   their   third 
year's  residence  in  the  college  are  then  examined  in^ — 

1.  Biblical  History ; 

2.  The  History  of  Christianity ; 

3.  Luther's  Catechism ; 

4.  Beading^  Writing,  and  Arithmetic ; 

5.  Grammar; 

6.  Geography,  Local  and  Physical ; 

7.  History; 

8.  Natural  History ; 

9.  Botany; 

10.  The  Physical  Sciences ; 

11.  Pedagogy,  and  Class  Management ; 

12.  Singing  and  Chanting; 

13.  Drawing; 

14.  The  Organ,  the  Pianoforte,  and  the  Violin. 
According  to  the   manner,  in   which   each   student 

acquits  himself  in  this  examination,  he  receives,  as  I 
have  before  shown,  a  diploma  marked  "1,"  "2,"  or 
"  3,"  or  else  is  rejected,  i.  e.  refused  admittance  into  the 
teachers'  profession  on  the  ground  of  incompetency. 

If  a  student  has  succeeded  so  well  in  his  examination, 
as  to  gain  a  diploma  marked  ^^  I,"  he  is  qualified  to 
take  a  situation  in  any  school  as  principal  teacher,  and 
to  enter  at  once  into  the  highest  and  most  lucrative 
situations  in  the  country.  This  diploma  is  a  guarantee 
to  all  to  whom  he  shows  it,  that  he  is  a  young  man  of 
good  ability,  high  character,  and  great  attainments,  and 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  any  children 
of  any  class  in  the  community. 

If  a  student  obtains  a  diploma  marked  "  2,"  or  "  3," 
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he  cannot,  as  I  have  before  shown,  for  the  first  two  or 

three  years,  take  any  situation  as  principal  teacher  in 

a  school,   but  can  only   officiate  as  assistant  teacher 

until,  by  further  study  and  diligent  application,  he  has 

qualified  himself  to  attend  another  of  the  general  annual 

examinations,  and  has  there  succeeded  in  obtaining  one 

of  the  first  diplomas.     Those  students  who  obtain  the 

diplomas  marked  "3,"  are  obliged  to  return,  the  foU 

hwinff  year,  to  the  college  examination ;  and,  if  they  do 

not  giye  proofs  of  having  improved  themselves,  in  the 

interim,  in  the  branches   of  education  in  which  they 

were  deficient,  they  are,  generally,  deprived  of  their 

diplomas  altogether. 

Any  person,  whether  he  has  been  educated  at  a 
normal  college  or  not,  may  present  himself  at  one  of 
them,  at  the  time  when  the  great  annual  examination  is 
held,  and  may  demand  to  be  examined  for  a  diploma. 
If  he  shows  a  requisite  amount  of  knowledge,  and  can 
produce  all  the  certificates  of  character,  health,  &c., 
which  are  required  of  the  other  students  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  normal  college,  he  may,  equally  with 
the  rest,  obtain  his  diploma,  and  afterwards  officiate  as 
a  teacher. 

But  no  person  without  a  diploma,  t.  e.,  without 
having  given  to  the  country  undeniable  proofs  of  high 
character,  well  regulated  temper,  high  attainments,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  pedagogy,  is 
permitted  to  officiate  as  teacher  in  Prussia. 

The  connection  of  a  German  teacher  with  the  nor- 
mal college  does  not,  however,  close  when  he  has  ob- 
tiuned  a  diploma  marked  ^^  1 ",  and  when  he  has  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  parochial  teacher. 
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The  principal  of  the  normal  college  Is  commanded 
by  the  laws,  to  pay  at  least  one  yearly  visit  of  in- 
spection to  each  of  the  teachers,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  his  college.  The  expense  of  these  journeys 
of  inspection,  advice,  and  encouragement  is  borne  by 
the  state,  or  rather,  as  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  normal  college  itself,  by  the  provincial 
magistrates. 

If  on  these  tours  of  inspection,  he  perceives  that 
any  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  requires  some  further 
instruction  or  practice  in  any  department  of  school 
instruction  —  if  he  perceives,  that  a  teacher  has  al- 
lowed his  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  instruction  to 
lag  behind  the  progress  of  the  science  of  pedagogy,  or 
to  grow  dull  from  want  of  exercise  —  or  if  the  teacher 
should  himself  require  it,  —  the  principal  is  empowered 
to  remove  the  teacher  for  |a  few  months  to  the  normal 
college,  and  during  the  interim,  to  fill  up  his  place  with 
a  young  student,  or  with  some  young  teacher,  who  has 
not  yet  obtained  a  situation.  All  the  extra  expenses,  at- 
tendant upon  this  removal,  as,  for  instance,  the  payment 
of  the  young  substitute,  as  well  as  the  keep  of  the  teacher 
himself  during  his  renewed  sojourn  in  the  college,  are 
defrayed  by  the  provincial  government.  The  teacher's 
salary  continues  to  be  paid  by  the  school-committee, 
and  serves  to  support  his  family  during  his  absence. 

I  need  not  here  remark  upon  the  great  mimificence 
of  these  arrangements,  and  upon  the  sad  and  disgrace- 
ful contrast  which  our  own  efforts  make  when  com- 
pared to  them. 

The  normal  college  in  Prussia  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
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home  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  district,  in  which  it  id 
situated.     They  know  they  can  always  apply  there  fi)r 
advice ;  that  they  will  always  find  friends  there,  ready 
to  sympathise  with  them  and  to  render  them  assistance ; 
and  that  the  director  and  professors  understand  all  t]icir 
difficulties^  and  are  always  able  and  willing  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  a  remedy  from  the  superior  authorities. 
The  college  is  thus  the  protector  and  the  adviser  of  the 
teachers ;  it  is  their  refuge  in  all  troubles ;  it  is  the  cen- 
tral point  for  their  meetings  and  reunions ;  and  it  is  the 
place,  from  which  they  can,  at  all  times,  gain  eveiy  kind 
of  necessary  information,  respecting  the  various  objects 
connected  with  their  profession.     They  can  see  [there 
all  the  best  and  newest  works  on  the  different  branches 
of  pedagogy ;    all  the  lately  improved  apparatus   and 
materials  for  school  instruction;  and  all  the  more  re- 
cently adopted  methods  of  teaching.     They  can  obtain 
information  there  about  the  general  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  and  of  the  different  arts  and  sciences  In 
particular ;  about  their  old  friends  and  associates ;  and 
about  the  character  and  efficiency  of  particular  books, 
schools,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  these  great  and  liberal 
institutions.  The  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  con- 
ceived, is  so  liberal ;  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
endowed  is  so  munificent ;  their  tone  and  teaching  arc 
so  truly  healthy  and  patriotic ;  they  are  so  free  from 
the  ignorant  cant  of  dogmatism  and  from  the  narrow- 
minded  feeling  of  pedantry ;  their  discipline  is  so  se- 
verely moral  and  so  invigorating;  their  domestic  life 
is  so  simple,  laborious,  and  happy  in  its  arrangements ; 
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and  they  are  so  entirely  in  unison  with  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  country,  that  no  one  can  visit  them 
without  profound  satisfaction.  It  is  in  these  great  in- 
stitutions that  all  the  guides  and  teachers  of  the  youth 
and  children  of  Prussia  are  educated  for  their  noble 
but  most  arduous  profession.  Ko  wonder  then,  that 
the  children  of  the  poor  of  Prussia,  who  are  all 
brought  up  from  their  earliest  years,  by  men  educated 
as  these  Prussian  teachers  are,  should  be  so  much  in 
advance  of  the  children  of  our  poor,  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  real  character 
of  the  great  normal  colleges  of  Prussia,  I  shall  describe 
one  of  those,  which  I  inspected  in  1846,  viz.,  the 
normal  college  of  Weissenfels  in  Prussian  Saxony. 
After  having  visited  the  celebrated  normal  college,  then 
conducted  by  Dr.  Diesterweg  at  Berlin,  which  has  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation,  and  after  having  been 
conducted  over  the  more  extensive  institutions  at  Bruhl, 
in  the  Rhine  Province,  and  at  Potsdam,  I  determined 
to  proceed  to  Weissenfels,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  as  I  had 
heard  from  several  high  authorities,  that  the  "Weis- 
senfels training  establishment  for  Protestant  teachers, 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory in  Prussia,  although  not  so Jarge  as  some  of  the 
others. 

The  Minister  of  Education  at  Berlin  gave  directions, 
that  I  should  be  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  director  of  this  institution,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
any  others  I  might  desire  to  visit.  I  reached  Weis- 
senfels in  the  latter  end  of  September,  1846,  and  was 
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received  there,  as  well  as  everywhere  else  throughout 
Prussia,  with  the  greatest  politeness.  The  director. 
Dr.  Hennicke,  put  into  my  hands  the  fullest  accounts 
of  all  the  plans  he  pursued,  and  enabled  me  to  verify 
these  statements  by  personal  inspection  and  examina- 
tion. The  institution  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
80  much  exceeded  my  expectations,  that,  even  at  the 
risk  of  some  repetition,  I  shall  venture  to  describe  it 
here. 

The  buildings,  devQted  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Prussian  Saxony  to  the  AVeissenfels  normal 
college,  formed  at  one  time  a  large  monastery.  They 
are  situated  in  a  garden  of  about  four  or  five  English 
acres  in  extent,  near  the  small  town  of  Weissenfels, 
in  the  south  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony, 
One  building  is  used  as  the  residence  of  the  director 
and  his  family  and  of  the  students,  who  are  sixty  in 
number ;  the  other  contains  the  apartments  of  the  pro- 
fessors, the  chapel,  the  class-rooms  for  the  students, 
and  the  class-rooms  for  the  model  school,  which  is  at- 
tended by  about  300  children  from  the  town. 

This  model  school  was  divided  into  five  classes,  each 
containing  from  fifty  to  eighty  children.  Each  of  these 
classes  occupied  a  separate  class-room,  and  was  in- 
structed by  an  able  and  experienced  teacher,  who  had 
obtained  his  diploma. 

The  rooms  of  this  school  were  lofty,  and  excellently 
proportioned.  They  were  beautifully  clean,  very  well 
ventilated,  and  all  furnished  with  rows  of  parallel  desks, 
with  large  and  excellent  maps,  large  engravings  for  the 
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lectures  on  botany  and  natural  history,  black  boards, 
slates,  and  every  thing  which  oould  assist  the  professors 
and  teachers. 

In  the  college  itself,  there  were  five  distinct  lecture- 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  institution ; 
five  large  class-rooms  for  the  model  or  practising 
school,  which  I  have  just  mentioned;  a  noble  music 
and  general  lecture  hall,  containing  an  excellent  organ  ; 
a  library  for  the  use  of  the  students ;  a  second  music- 
room,  with  another  organ ;  three  smaller  rooms  for  the 
practice  of  instrumental  music,  each  containing  a  piano- 
forte ;  a  large  dining-room,  containing  two  pianofortes ; 
a  washing-room;  a  bath-room;  an  infirmary;  large 
and  well-ventilated  dormitories ;  and  excellent  kitchens, 
larders,  and  offices  for  the  management  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  household.  There  were  also  three  or 
four  other  rooms  used  as  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb 
children;  and  a  third  building,  outside  the  garden, 
used  as  another  model  school.  In  this  and  the  above- 
mentioned  model  school,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  the 
students  first  commence  to  practise  teaching  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  director  and  professors.  There  were 
also  two  large  exercise-grounds  fitted  up  with  gymna- 
siums, where  the  students  and  the  children  from  the 
model  schools  practised,  daily,  all  kinds  of  bodily  exer- 
cises. No  expense  seemed  to  have  been  spared  in 
making  all  the  arrangements  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
in  keeping  the  whole  premises  in  a  state  of  the  most 
excellent  order,  preservation,  and  cleanliness.  The 
gardens  were  well  stocked  with  trees,  and  nearly  -all 
the  vegetables  used  by  the  household,  were  cultivated 
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m  them  hy  the  students  themselves,  uudcr  the  super- 
intendence of  a  scientific  gardener. 

The  province  of  Prussian  Saxony  contained,  in  1840, 
a  population  of  1,637,221  inhabitimts.  It  is  divided 
into  three  counties  or  regierungsbezlrke.  £ach  one  of 
these  counties  has  xnuEE  teachers'  training  colleges. 
The  province,  therefore,  possesses  nine  normal  col- 
leges, which,  in  the  year  1843,  contjiincd  238  young 
students  preparing  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  teachers ; 
while  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  with  about  twice  as 
many  inhabitants,  have  only  one  training  establishment 
for  the  whole  of  that  populous  district. 

The  Weissenfels  institution  is  under  the  direction 
and  surveillance  of  the  provincial  school  college  in  ^lag- 
debourg,  the  members  of  which,  as  I  have  before  said, 
are  immediately  appointed  by  the  government. 

The  number  of  the  students  in  the  Weissenfels 
normal  college  generally  amounts  to  sixty.  They  re- 
main THREE  years  in  the  institution,  before  they  are 
examined  for  diplomas ;  the  first  two  of  these  years 
being  devoted  to  study,  and  the  latter  more  particularly 
to  the  practice  of  teaching.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  students  paid  nothing  for  their  lodgings  or  dinners ; 
but  they  provided  their  own  bread  and  milk  for  break- 
fasts and  suppers,  and  for  dinner,  if  they  wished  to  eat 
bread  with  their  meat.  I  inquired,  if  they  could  have 
what  they  liked  for  breakfasts  and  suppers,  but  the 
answer  was  —  "  No ;  we  only  allow  milk  and  bread, 
as  we  wish  to  accustom  them  to  the  plainest  fare,  that 
they  may  never  find  the  change  from  the  normal  college 
to  the  village  school  a  change  for  the  worse ;  but  always 
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one  for  the  better,"  The  young  men  furnished  them- 
selves with  all  the  necessary  class-books;  but  their  in- 
struction was  entirely  gratuitous ;  and,  I  believe,  that 
the  sum  totals  which  a  young  student  had  to  pay  an^ 
nually,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  bread  and  milk  for 
breakfasts  and  suppers,  and  of  his  clothes,  did  not 
exceed  three  pounds,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  young  men,  of  the  humblest  ranks  of  society, 
entering  the  college,  and  being  educated  there  for  the 
teachers'  profession.  On  the  contrary,  the  government, 
as  my  readers  will  perceive,  offered  every  inducement 
and  assistance  to  such  candidates. 

All  candidates  for  admission  present  themselves  at 
the  institution,  at  the  annual  candidates'  examinations, 
:which  are  conducted  by  the  director  and  professors, 
in  the  presence  of  the  educational  magistrate  for  the 
county.  The  most  able  and  forward  of  the  candidates 
are  then,  after  a  careful  examination,  elected  and  ad- 
mitted. There  are  generally,  in  each  of  the  Prussian 
provinces,  some  special  regulations,  limiting  this  choice 
of  students  for  the  normal  colleges.  Thus,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  province,  in  which  the  normal  college  of 
Weissenfels  is  situated,  prescribe,  that  "no  short- 
sighted, deaf,  or  feeble  candidates  shall  be  admitted." 
The  same  regulations  also  direct  the  examiners  to  give 
a  preference,  to  those  candidates,  who  have  a  broad  chest 
and  a  good  voice.  They  also  forbid  any  young  man 
being  admitted,  before  he  has  completed  his  seventeenth 
year,  or,  "  unless  he  is  a  young  man  of  a  good  character, 
moral  habits,  and  unimpeachable  conduct." 
.  All  candidates  for  admittance  are  required  to  give 
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satisfactory  proof,  that  they  know  the  Biblical  history, 
and  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  religion ;  that  they 
are  able  to  repeat  Luther's  catechism,  the  maxims  of 
Scripture,  and  the  more  beautiful  of  the  Psalms ;  that 
they  can  write  clearly,  pronounce  their  words  distinctly, 
and  read  well ;  that  they  arc  conversant  with  the  prin- 
cipal rules  of  the  German  grammar ;  that  they  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  proportions  and  fractions;  that 
they  can  sing  simple  pieces  of  music  at  sight,  and  play 
the  violin ;  and  that  they  have  made  such  a  progress 
in. geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  physics,  as 
may  be  expected  from  young  men,  who  have  completed 
their  education  in  a  higher  municipal  school.  I  have 
tnmslated  literally,  that  part  of  the  Weissenfels'  college 
prospectus,  which  mentions,  what  the  provincial  com- 
mittee of  Prussian  Saxony  has  ordered  the  examiners 
of  candidates  to  require,  from  every  applicant  for  ad- 
mission to  one  of  the  normal  colleges  of  that  province, 
before  their  education  as  teachers  is  even  commenced, 
I  believe  that  there  are  not  500  village  teachers  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  who  know  so  much  as  the 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  Prussian  normal  col* 
leges  are  by  these  laws  required  to  know,  before  they 
can  even  begin  their  course  of  study  in  these  great  in- 
stitutions. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  young  men  are 
prepared  in  various  manners  for  admissioif  into  the 
normal  colleges.  Many  of  the  young  men  at  Weissen- 
fels, at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  teachers'  sons,  whom 
their  fathers  had  educated.  Others  were  the  sons  of 
peasants  or   small  shopkeepers,   and   had  been   either 
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educated  in  the  evenings  by  the  village  teachers^  or 
had  attended  one  of  the  preparatory  normal  schools^ 
where  they  had  had  to  pay  something  for  their  board 
and  instruction.  I  was  informed  that  these  schools  were 
not  generally  very  good.  They  are  often  the  enterprizes 
of  private  individuals^  who  cannot  afford  to  expend  the 
funds  requisite  to  complete  the  internal  arrangements 
in  a  proper  manner.  I  have  already  shown  that  it 
Would  be  much  better  to  close  these  schools,  and  to 
allow  each  teacher  to  have  at  least  one  monitor,  whom 
he  might  train,  and  employ  in  assisting  to  teach  the 
more  mechanical  parts  of  education.  From  these 
trained  monitors  might  be  chosen,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  general  education,  the  candidates  for  the 
normal  colleges.  France  is  pursuing  this  system,  and, 
I  believe,  with  great  advantage,  as  the  country  obtains 
much  better  candidates  for  admittance  into  the  normal 
colleges,  and  at  a  much  smaller  expenditure,  whilst  the 
teachers,  by  being  freed  from  the  more  mechanical  part 
of  school  teaching,  such  as  writing  and  the  rudiments 
of  reading,  are  enabled  to  devote  more  of  their  time, 
attention,  and  energies  to  the  more  intellectual  parts  of 
instruction, 

A  part  of  the  young  students  educated  in  the  Weis- 
senfels  institution  are  prepared  for  admission  in  a 
preparatory  normal  college,  situated  not  far  from  the 
principal  fttablishment.  This  preparatory  institution 
contains  about  sixty  boys,  most  of  whom  are  destined 
for  reception  into  the  principal  college.  Some^  of  them, 
however,  make  such  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies 
during  their  residence  in  the  preparatory  institution,  as 
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to  be  able  to  present  themselves  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion for  diplomas^  without  going  through  the  normal 
college  at  alL  The  course  of  study  at  this  preparatory 
school  is  of  two  years'  duration.  The  boys,  who  are 
destined  to  be  teachers,  and  whose  parents  can  aflbrd 
to  pay  for  their  education,  enter  it  about  the  end  of 
their  fifteenth  year,  after  leaving  the  primary  parochial 
schools.  There  are  two  classes  in  this  school.  The 
first  class  is  intended  for  the  boys  during  their  first 
year's  residence  in  the  establishment,  the  second  con- 
tains all  those  who  have  spent  more  than  one  year  in 
the  establishment. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  class  of  this 
preparatory  school  are  ;  religious  instruction,  Scripture 
history ;  composition  ;  a  clear  pronunciation  in  reading 
and  speaking;  arithmetic,  writing,  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  agriculture  and  farming ;  drawing ;  singing,  the 
violin,  and  pianoforte. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  second  class  are; 
religious  instruction.  Scripture  history.  Scriptural  in 
terpretation ;  the  German  language ;  writing,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  history, 
drawing;  choral  singing,  the  violin,  the  pianoforte; 
und  exercises  in  teaching. 

This  institution  is,  as  I  have  said,  close  to  the  normal 
college,  from  whence  two  of  those  students  who  have 
spent  two  years  in  the  college,  are  sent  etery  day  to 
conduct  the  instruction  of  the  youths.  Each  boy  in  the 
preparatory  school  pays  for  his  board  and  education  a 
sum,  which  is  equal  to  about  lOZ,  or  12/.  per  annum,  if 
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the  relative  value  of  money    in  Weissenfels   and   in 
England  is  considered. 

The  normal  college  in  Weissenfels  has  a  public  exa- 
mination every  year  at  Easter,  at  which  the  educa- 
tional counsellor  of  the  county  court  assists,  when  all 
candidates  for  admission  are  examined,  in  order  that 
those,  who  are  the  best  qualified,  may  be  selected  to  fill 
up  the  year's  vacancies.  A  public  notice  of  the  day,  on 
which  this  examination  will  take  place,  is  given  in  the 
principal  provincial  newspaper ;  and  each  young  man, 
who  wishes  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  admission, 
is  obliged  to  send  the  director  notice  of  his  intention  to 
be  present,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  examination 
i^akes  place,  and  to  forward  to  him  a  certificate  of  his 
baptism;  the  certificate  of  a  physician  of  his  freedom 
from  chronic  complaints,  and  from  every  weakness  and 
physical  imperfection,  which  would  prove  an  obstacle  to 
his  performance  of  all  the  necessaiy  duties  of  a  teacher ; 
a  certificate  of  his  having  been  vaccinated  within  the 
last  two  years;  a  certificate  signed  by  two  or  more 
teachers  of  his  possessing  industrious  and  moral  habits 
and  sufficient  ability  for  the  profession  he  has  chosen. 

Such  is  the  care,  which  is  taken  to  prevent  any  unfit 
person  being  received  into  [the  college  and  trained  for 
the  important  profession  of  a  teacher.  It  has  often 
happened,  that  many  young  men  who  had  presented 
themselves  at  these  entrance  examinations  have  been 
rejected,  as  not  having  made  sufficient  progress  in  their 
studies,  even  when  there  still  remained  several  unoccu- 
pied vacancies  in  the  establishment,  which  the  director 
was  desirous  of  filling  up.     But  the  maxim  in  Prussia 
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is,  that  it  is  better  to  have  no  teacher,  than  to  have  an 
incapable  or  an  immoral  one. 

As  soon  as  a  candidate  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Weissenfels  College,  he  is  required,  with  the  approbation 
of  his  parent,  or  guardian,  to  bind  himself  by  writing:  — 

1st.  During  the  first  three  years  after  leaving  the 
normal  college,  to  accept  any  situation  in  the  county  in 
which  the  college  is  situated,  to]  which  he  should  be 
presented  by  the  county  magistrates ;  and  during  these 
three  years,  to  avoid  all  engagements  which  would  pre- 
vent him  fulfilling  this  condition. 

2nd.  If  he  should  not,  during  the  first  three  years, 
accept  any  ffltuation,  which  the  county  magistrates  offer 
him  as  soon  as  it  is  offered,  to  repay  to  the  college  all 
the  outlay,  which  was  made  by  the  institution  while  he 
remained  there,  upon  his  maintenance  and  education.    ' 

The  Prussian  government  has,  however,  enacted,  that 
as  long  as  any  candidate,  who  has  been  educated  at  one 
.of  the  normal  colleges  of  a  county,  is  unprovided  with 
a  situation,  neither  the  county  magistrates  nor  any 
parochial  committee,  nor  any  patron  of  a  private  school, 
shall  elect  any  other  person  as  a  teacher,  even  although 
such  person  shall  have  obtained  a  diploma  certifying  his 
fitness  to  be  a  teacher. 

The  above-mentioned  regulations  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent unprincipled  men  making  use  of  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation of  the  college,  merely  for  their  own  advancement 
in  life,  without  any  intention  of  ever  acting  as  teachers 
in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  county  ;  to  prevent  the 
young  men  commencing  to  teach,  before  they  have  satis- 
Aed  the.  magistrates  of  their  fitness  and  capability ;  and 
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to  oblige  the  young  and  unpractised  teachers  to  begin 
their  labours,  in  the  worse-paid  and  poorer  situations, 
from  which  they  are  afterwards  advanced  to  the  more 
important  and  lucrative  posts,  if  they  prove  themselves 
deserving  of  such  advancement.  Were  it  not  for  the 
former  of  these  two  regulations,  the  poorer  situations 
would  never  be  filled,  while  the  worse-paid  teachers 
would  seldom  have  any  hopes  of  any  advancement ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  latter,  unprincipled  men  would  be 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gratuitous  education 
of  the  college  in  order  to  prepare  for  more  lucrative 
situations  than  those,  which  the  teachers  generally  "oc- 
cupy during  the  first  three  years  after  obtaining  their 
diplomas. 

Desertions  from  the  teachers'  profession  are  very  rare 
in  Prussia  and  Saxony.  This,  as  I  have  said  before, 
proves  how  well  contented  the  teachers  are  with  their 
position.  But  what  shows  this  still  more  clearly  is, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  young  students,  who  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  normal  colleges  preparing 
for  entrance  into  the  teachers'  profession,  are  the  sons 
of  the  parochial  teachers,  who  have  educated  and  partly 
trained  them  in  their  own  schools.  This  is  the  case,  not 
only  in  Prussia,  but  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Saxony  also,  where  the  teachers  have  hitherto  been 
scarcely  so  well  paid  as  in  Prussia. 

When  the  successful  candidates  have  been  admitted 
into  the  Welssenfels  normal  college,  the  director  pre- 
sents them  to  the  professors  and  teachers,  and  then 
addresses  them,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  institution,  on  the  duties  they  will  be  expected 
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to  perform  during  their  three  years'  residence.  He 
enters  minutely  into  an  enumeration  of  these  duticd^ 
and  what  is  thus  intended  more  especially  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  have  just  entered^  ser>'es  also  to 
call  to  the  remembrance  of  all  the  others^  the  great  end 
of  their  studies  and  labours,  and  the  importance  of  rcli- 
gion^  morality,  order,  and  industry  to  enable  them  to 
attain  their  object. 

The  staff  of  professors  in  the  AVeissenfels  training 
college  consisted,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  of:  — 

1st.  The  director,  Dr.  Hennicke,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated as  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  although  I  believe  he 
had  not  actually  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  was  the 
first  professor,  and  conducted  the  religious  instruction 
and  the  lectures  on  pedagogy,  and  he  superintended  the 
whole  institution.  He  had  the  appointment  of  all  the 
professors  and  teachers  of  the  establishment. 

2nd.  The  second  professor,  who  conducted  the  musical 
instruction  of  the  students,  and  superintended  the  lec- 
ture-rooms of  the  normal  college. 

3rd.  The  third  professor,  who  gave  instruction  in  the 
German  language  and  in  the  history  of  Christianity, 
and  superintended  the  school  life  of  the  students. 

4th.  The  fourth  professor,  who  gave  instruction  in 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  in  physical  geography  and 
natural  history,  in  writing  and  drawing,  and  who  super- 
intended the  domestic  life  of  the  students. 

5th.  The  teacher  of  the  deaf  school,  in  which  there 
were  between  twenty  and  thirty  children.  The  young 
men  in  the  normal  college  studied  under  him  how  to  con- 
duct this  particular  kind  of  instruction. 
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Bth.  Seven  assistant  teachers,  five  of  whom  directed 
the  classes  in  the  model  school,  whilst  the  other  two 
assisted  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  school.  All  these  teachers 
assisted  also  in  the  superintendence  of  the  students  in 
the  normal  college.  One  of  them  acted  as  the  assistant 
of  the  second  professor,  in  superintending  the  lecture- 
rooms  ;  and  a  third,  as  the  assistant  of  the  fourth  pro« 
fessor,  in  superintending  the  domestic  life  of  the  young 
men. 

7th.  A  gardener,  who  superintended  the  out-door 
labours  of  the  students. 

There  were  also,  in  addition  to  this  large  staff  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  a  housekeeper  and  a  female  ser- 
vant, who  prepared  the  meals,  made  the  fires,  and  cleaned 
the  house.  All  the  other  household  duties  were  per^ 
formed  in  turn  by  the  young  students  themselves. 
Each  young  man  had  his  appointed  days,  when  he  was 
expected  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  different  lectures  and 
meals,  to  bring  the  letters  from  the  post,  to  attend  th6 
sick,  to  carry  the  director's  dinner  to  his  room,  to  light 
the  lamps,  &c.,  &c.  By  the  performance  of  these  humble 
duties,  and  by  their  labour  in  the  gardens,  where  they 
cultivate  the  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  household, 
they  learn  to  combine  simplicity  and  humility  with  high 
mental  attainments ;  and  are  taught  to  sympathise  with 
the  peasant  class,  with  whom  they  are  afterwards  called 
upon  to  mingle,  and  to  whom,  it  is  the  principal  duty 
of  their  lives,  to  render  themselves  good  counsellors, 
instructors,  and  friends. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  year,  a  table  is  drawn 
out,  showing  thq  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  study  in 
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the  lecture-rooms,  and  of  those  of  lal)our  in  the  oi^n 
air.  This  table  is  hung  up  in  iliifercnt  parts  of  the 
establishment,  so  that  all  may  know  in  the  morning*  to 
what  duties  each  hour  of  the  day  is  devoted,  in  order 
that  all  loss  of  time  and  all  eonfudion  may  be  avoided. 
The  director  put  into  my  hands  the  time-division  plan 
for  1846;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  from  it, 
the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  study  in  the 
Weissenfels  institution. 

The  young  student  who  is  on  duty  for  the  week, 
rings  the  bell  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  rouse 
the  household  to  its  day's  labours.  All  then  rise, 
wash,  and  assemble  in  their  different  class-rooms  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock.  Each  class  sings  a  hymn,  the  teacher 
reads  a  prayer,  and  they  then  commence  work. 

At  seven  o'clock  breakfast  is  served,  at  eight  o'clock 
the  yoimg  men  return  again  to  the  lecture-rooms, 
where  they  remain  until  twelve  o'clock.  At  twelve 
o'clock  dinner  is  served.  At  one  o'clock  they  return 
again  to  their  classes,  where  they  remain  until  four. 
From  four  o'clock  until  half-past  six,  the  young  men 
are  allowed  to  employ  themselves  as  they  please,  save 
that  a  certain  number  must  work  one  hour  every  even- 
ing in  the  garden.  This  is  performed  in  rotation,  so 
that  every  young  man  should  labour  a  certain  time 
eioery  week^  in  cultivating  the  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the 
household.  At  half  past  six,  they  take  their  simple  sup- 
per, and  then  resume  their  studies  for  about  an  hour ; 
and  at  a  quarter  past  nine  in  summer,  and  at  a  quarter 
to  nine  in  winter,  they  all  assemble  together  for  prayers, 
and  afterwards,  retire  to  rest.     In  summer,   the  first 
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and  second  classes  of  the  students^  attended  each  by  a 
professor,  make  long  walks  Into  the  country  to  botanise^ 
for  botany  is  studied  carefully  by  all  the  teachers  in 
Prussia,  as  they  are  required  to  teach  at  least  the  ele- 
ments of  this  science  to  the  children  in  the  country 
parishes,  in  order  to  give  them  a  greater  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  some  of 
those  wonders  of  creation,  by  which  they  are  more  im- 
mediately surrounded.  In  winter  also,  long  walks  and 
excursions  in  the  country  are  made  by  all  the  students, 
whenever  the  director  thinks,  that  their  health  re- 
quires such  exercise. 

On  Sundays,  the  day  is  commenced  by  all  the  stu- 
dents being  assembled  together  for  prayer,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  singing.  At  half-past  twelve,  one  half 
of  the  young  men  go  to  church,  whilst  the  others  re- 
main at  home  for  religious  instruction.  In  the  after- 
noon, those  who  remained  at  home  in  the  morning  go  to 
church,  whilst  the  others  receive  religious  instruction  in 
the  college.  J 

The  education  given  in  this  normal  college  consists 
of:  — 

I.  Religious  intruction,  including  lectures  on  the 
Scriptures,  Luther's  catechism,  and  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

II.  The  German  language,  including  exercises  in 
composition,  writing,  grammar,  and  reading. 

III.  Mathematics,  history,  physical  geography, 
botany,  natural  history,  and  gardening. 

IV.  Drawing,  includmg  geometrical  and  perspective 
drawing. 
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Y.  Music,  including  lectures  on  the  theory  and  prac* 
tice  of  music,  and  constant  practice  in  chanting  and 
singing,  and  in  playing  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and  violin. 
Every  schoolmaster  in  Germany  is  reiiuired,  as  I  have 
baid  before,  to  be  able  to  play  these  instruments. 

VL  Pedagogy,  or  the  art  of  teaching.  The  young 
men  are  taught  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  classes  of  the 
model  school,  by  the  teachers  who  superintend  these 
classes.  They  afterwards  practise  it  alone,  or  are  only 
subject  to  occasional  inspection,  in  the  classes  of  the 
smaller  model  school  attached  to  the  college,  but  stand- 
ing outside  the  college  grounds.  I  was  present  at  a 
very  interesting  lesson  in  l)edagogy,  conducted  by  one  of 
the  superior  professors.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
students  were  assembled  in  one  of  the  lecture-rooms, 
where  a  small  class  of  from  six  to  ten  children  were 
brought  from  the  model  school.  One  of  the  young 
men  was  then  desired,  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  etymo- 
logy,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  companions,  and  under 
the  criticism  of  the  professor.  Whenever  he  was  guilty 
of  any  bad  mannerism,  of  any  involved  or  verbose  ex- 
planation, or  of  any  neglect  of  discipline,  the  professor 
called  upon  the  class  of  students  to  correct  him.  Those 
of  the  students,  who  imagined  they  detected  an  error  in 
any  of  these  respects,  then  held  up  their  hands ;  and  out 
of  those  who  did  so,  the  professor  chose  one  to  explain 
the  fault,  of  which  the  student,  who^was  teaching,  had 
been  guilty. 

VII.  Arithmetic,  including  mental  arithmetic,  cipher- 
ing, and  mensuration. 
VIIL  Medicine.  —  The  law,  as  I  have  already  re- 
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marked,  requires  that  every  student  in  a  Prussian  col- 
lege should  be  taught,  how  to  treat  cases  of  suspended 
animation,  and  wounds  occasioned  by  bites  of  mad  dogs, 
or  by  fire,  &c.,  how  to  distinguish  poisonous  plants, 
and  how  to  employ  some  of  the  more  ordinarily  used 
antidotes  for  poisons.  These  subjects  the  young  men 
are  required  to  teach  in  their  schools  afterwards,  so  as  to 
enable  the  people  to  act  for  themselves  in  accidents,  &c. 
of  common  occurrence. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  musical  part 
of  the  education  of  Prussian  teachers,  and  the  pro- 
ficiency attained  is  perfectly  astonishing.  I  was  present 
at  an  exercise  in  musical  composition  in  the  Weissenfels 
College.  It  was  the  second  class  that  was  examined, 
so  that  I  did  not  see  what  the  most  proficient  stu- 
dents were  capable  of  performing.  The  musical  pro- 
fessor wrote  upon  a  black  board  a  couplet  &om  an  old 
German  song,  which  he  requested  the  students  to  set 
to  music.  In  ten  minutes  this  was  done,  and  though 
every  composition  was  not  equally  good,  yet,  out  of  a 
class  of  twenty,  I  have  six  difierent  pieces  of  music, 
the  compositions  of  six  of  the  students,  which  deserve 
no  little  praise  for  their  harmony  and  beauty.  The 
director  afterwards  assembled  all  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  college,  in  the  hall,  that  I  might  hear 
them  sing  some  of  their  national  songs  together.  The 
performance  was'  most  admirable ;  the  expression,  time, 
and  precision,  with  which  they  managed  the  great  body 
of  sound,  which  they  created,  was  quite  wonderful. 
My  readers  must  remember,  that  every  German  child 
commences  to  learn  singing,  as  soon  as  it  enters  a  school. 
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or^  in  other  words^  when  it  is  five  or  aix  years  of  uge ; 
that  the  young  students  continue  the  practice  of  sing- 
ing and  chanting  from  six  years  of  age,  until  the  time 
when  they  enter  the  normal  colleges ;  and  that  during 
Aeir  residence  there  they  daily  pnictise  the  most  diffi- 
cult musical  exercises,  besides  learning  three  musical 
instruments.     It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  tlioy 
attein  very  remarkable  proficiency.    I  have  n:cntionod 
several  times  that  every  teacher  in  the  normal  colleges 
in  Prussia  (and  the  same  is  the  case  throughout  Gcr^ 
many)  is  obliged  to  learn  the  violin  and  the  oi^n.    They 
are  required  to  know  how  to  play  the  violin,  in  order 
with  it  to  lead  the  singing  of  the  children  in  the  paro- 
chial schools,  as  the  Germans  think,  the  children  can- 
not be  taught  properly  how  to  modulate  their  voices, 
without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instrument.     They  are  re- 
quired to  learn  the  organ  for  a  reason  which  I  will  now 
explain. 

The  German  teachers,  as  I  have  before  shown,  have 

idmost  always  some  duties  to  perform,  in  connection  with 

their   respective   places   of  religious   worship.     If  the 

teacher  is  a  Komanist,  he  is  expected  to  attend  upon 

the  priests,  to  play  the  organ,  and  to  lead  the  chanting 

and  singing.     If  he  is  a  Protestant,  he  has  to  give  out 

the  hymns,  to  play  the  organ,  to  lead  the  chanting  and 

singing,  and  if  the  clergyman  should  be  prevented  ofli- 

ciating  by  illness,  or  any  other  cause,  the  teacher  is 

expected  to  read  the  prayers,  and  in  some  cases  also  to 

read  a  sermon.     This  connection  of  the  teachers  and  of 

the  religious  ministers  is  very  important,  as  it  raises 

the  teachers'  profession  in  the  eyes   of  the  poor,  and 
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creates  a  union  and  a  sympathy  between  the  clergy  and 
the  schoolmasters. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  fit  the  teachers  for  these  pa- 
rochial duties,  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  pay  a 
double  attention  to  their  musical  education,  and  par* 
ticularly  to  render  themselves  proficient  upon  the  organ. 

Hence  a  traveller  will  find,  in  each  of  the  German 
teachers'  colleges,  two  or  three  organs,  and  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  six  pianofortes,  for  they  commence  with 
practising  on  this  latter  instrument,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceed to  practise  on  the  organ. 

They  had  two  organs  in  the  Weissenfels  institution ; 
one  in  the  great  lecture-hall,  and  another  in  one  of  the 
largest  of  their  lecture-rooms. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  time-tables  were  hung 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  establishment,  showing  how 
the  different  hours  of  the  day  are  to  be  employed.  Be- 
fore visiting  any  of  the  classes,  the  director  took  me 
to  one  of  these  tables,  and  said,  "  You  will  see  from 
that  table,  how  all  the  classes  are  employed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  so  you  can  choose  which  you  will  visit." 
In  this  manner,  I  chose  several  classes  one  after  the 
other,  by  referring  to  the  table  ;  and  I  invariably  found 
them  pursuing  their  allotted  work  with  diligence,  order, 
and  quiet. 

The  education  of  the  young  students,  during  their 
three  years'  residence  in  the  training  college,  is,  as  I  have 
said,  gratuitous.  The  young  men  are  only  i*equired  to 
pay  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  board.  Even  this  small 
expenditure  is,  in  many  cases,  defrayed  for  them,  so  as 
to  enable  the  poorest  young  men  to  enter  the  teachers' 
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profession ;  for  the  Prussians  think,  that  a  teacher  of 
the  poor  ought  to  be  a  man,  who  can  tlioroughly  sym- 
pathise with  the  peasants,  and  who  can  associate  with 
them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother ;  and  that  no  one  is  so 
well  able  to  do  so  as  he,  wlio  has  known  what  it  is  to 
be  a  peasant,  and  who  has  personally  experienced  all  the 
wants,  troubles,  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  all  the  simple 
pleasures  of  a  peasant's  life.     For  these  reasons,  they 
have  endeavoured  in  many  ways,  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
mission of  peasants  into  the  teachers'  profession.     They 
have  founded,  in  the  superior  schools^  a  great  number 
of  free  places,  which  arc  reserved  expressly  for  boys 
of  the  poorest  classes,  who  are  unable  to  pay  any  thing 
for  continuing  their  education,  beyond  the  course  of  the 
primaiy  schools.     These  places  are  generally  awarded 
to  the  most  advanced  of  the  poorer  scholars,  who  have 
creditably  passed  through  all  the  classes  of  a  primary 
school,  and  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  their  education 
still  further.     This  liberal  and  excellent  plan  enables  a 
young  man,  however  poor,  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
admission  examinations  of  the  normal  colleges. 

But  even  if  a  young  peasant  is  enabled  to  enter  a 
normal  college,  there  is  still  the  expense  of  maintaining 
himself  there  ;  and  this,  unless  provided  for,  would,  in 
the  case  of  most  peasants,  be  an  effectual  bar  to  his 
entering  the  teachers'  profession.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, the  Prussians  have  founded,  in  each  of  their 
forty-two  normal  colleges,  a  certain  number  of  what  are 
called  stipendia.  These  stipendia  correspond  with  the 
foundations  at  our  public  schools.  They  are  endowed 
places,  intended   for  poor  and  deserving  young  men^ 
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who  would  not,  without  them,  be  able  to  bear  the 
small  expenses  of  residence  in  these  institutions.  These 
foundations  or  endowments  are  created,  sometimes  by 
charitable  individuals,  sometimes  by  municipal  corpo- 
rations, and  sometimes  by  the  government,  but  the 
object  of  them  is  always  the  same  ;  viz.,  the  assistance 
of  very  poor  young  men  of  promising  abilities,  who  are  , 
desirous  of  entering  the  teachers'  profession,  but  who 
would  not  be  able  to  aspire  to  it  without  such  assist- 
ance. There  are  ten  of  these  foundations  in  the  Weis« 
senfels  institution,  varying  in  amount,  and  created, 
some  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Weissenfels  and 
other  towns  in  the  province,  and  others  by  private 
individuals. 

There  are  no  Komanist  students  in  this  institution ; 
all  the  young  men  are  Protestants.  There  are  only  two 
colleges  in  Prussia  where  Komanists  and  Protestants 
are  educated  together.  As  each  county  has  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  training  establishments,  it  is  always 
easy  to  arrange  that  one  or  two  of  them  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  instruction  of  Romanist  teachers,  and  the 
others  to  the  instruction  of  Protestant  teachers,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  religious 
bodies  in  tlie  county.  The  Prussian  government  never 
encourages  simultaneous  or  mixed  teachers'  colleges  or 
parochial  schools,  when  separate  colleges  or  separate 
schools  can  be  provided.  With  respect  to  the  parochial 
schools,  government  never  interferes  directly,  except 
advice  is  requested;  and  the  parochial  committees  are 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  please  themselves. 

The  normal  colleges,  however,  are  under  the  direction 
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of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  the  ((overn- 

mentis  therefore  enabled  to  carry  out  the  plan,  which  it 

deems  to  be  the  best  calculatcil  to  insure  tlic  perfection 

of  these  institutions.     AVhen^  however,  I  say  that  they 

axe  under  the  direction  of  the  ^linister,  I  do  not  mean 

that  they  are  so  immediately,   but  only  through  the 

medinm  of  the  provincial  school-committees,  which,  as 

I  have  before  said,  consist  of  the  chief  president  of  the 

proYince^  and  of  several  other  learned  men,  inhabitants 

of  the  province,  and  elected  by  the  Minister,  as  being 

qualified  to  direct  the   superior  educational  eatablish- 

ments  of  their  native  province  ;  for  all  the  higher  schools, 

such  as  the  schools  for  the  richer  classes,  the  gymnasia, 

and  the  normal  colleges,  are  directed  by  these  provincial 

Bchool-conmiittees,  and  not  by  the  parishes. 

The  young  students,  during  the  first  two  years  of 
their  residence  in  the  Weissenfels  normal  college,  de- 
vote nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  advancement 
of  their  education  in  Biblical  knowledge,  history,  geo- 
graphy, mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  arithmetic, 
music,  &c. ;  and  do  not  receive  much  instruction  in  the 
science  of  pedagogy.  The  principal  part  of  their  in- 
struction in  pedagogy  is  reserved  for  their  third  year's 
residence  in  the  normal  college.  They  then  begin  to 
practise  teaching  at  regular  hours.  One  or  two  of  the 
students,  who  have  passed  two  years  in  the  establish- 
ment, are  sent  daily  into  each  of  the  five  classes  of  the 
model  school,  each  of  which  classes  has  a  separate  class- 
room assigned  to  it,  where  one  of  the  five  trained  teachers 
»of  the  model  school  is  always  engaged  in  instruction. 
Under  the  superintendance,  and  subject  to  the  criticism 
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and  advice  of  these  able  teachers,  the  young  students 
make  their  first  attempts  in  class-teaching.  After  they 
have  attended  these  classes  for  some  months  and  have 
gained  a  certain  proficiency  in  class  management  and 
direction,  they  are  allowed  by  turns  to  take  the  direction 
of  the  classes  of  the  other  school  for  children,  which  is 
attached  to  the  institution.  Here  they  are  left  more  at 
liberty,  and  are  subjected  to  no  other  surveillance  than 
that  of  the  casual  visits  of  the  director,  or  of  one  of  the 
superior  professors,  who  pay  occasional  visits  to  the 
school,  to  see  how  the  students  manage  their  classes, 
and  what  progress  they  make  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
They  also  attend,  during  their  third  year's  residence,  re- 
gular lectures  given  by  the  director  on  pedagogy ;  indeed, 
their  principal  employment  during  their  last  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  college  is  to  gain  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  difficult  art. 
With  what  success  these  labours  are  attended,  all  will 
bear  witness  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
intelligent  and  simple  manner,  in  which  the  Prussian 
teachers  convey  instruction  to  the  children  in  the 
parochial  schools.  There  are  none  of  the  loud,  and 
illogical  discourses,  or  of  the  unconnected  and  mean- 
ingless  questions,  which  may  be  heard  in  many  of  our 
schools;  but  the  teacher's  quiet  and  pleasant  manner, 
the  logical  sequency  of  his  questions,  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  with  which  he  expounds  difficulties,  the 
quickness  of  his  eye  in  detecting  a  pupil  who  does  not 
understand  him,  or  who  is  inattentive,  and  the  obedience 
of  the  children,  never  accompanied  with  any  symptom  of 
fenr,  show  at  once,  that  the  Prussian  teacher  is  a  man 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  profession,  nnd  who 
knows  how  to  instruct  without  creating  disgust,  and 
how  to  command  respect  without  exciting  fear. 

There  are  three  vacations  every  year  in  the  Wcissenfela 
College :  one  in  August  of  three  weeks,  one  at  Christmas 
of  two  weeks,  and  one  at  Easter  of  three  days'  duration. 
Previous  to  each  vacation,  the  young  men  are  called 
t<^ther,  when  the  director  reads  aloud  a  paper,  con- 
taining the  opinions  of  himself  and  the  professors  of  the 
abilities,  industry,  and  character  of  each  student.    Each 
young  man  is  then  required  to  write  out  the  judgment, 
which  has  been  passed  upon  himself.     These  copies  are 
signed  by  the  director,  and  are  carried  home  by  the 
young  men  to  be  shown  to  their  relatives.    The  students 
are  required  to  present  these  copies  to  their  religious 
ministers  and  to  their  parents,  and  to  obtain  their  sig- 
natures, as  a  proof  that  they  have  seen  them.     They 
are  then  brought  back,  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  to  the 
normal  college,  and  are  delivered  up  to  the  director, 
that  he  may  be  satisfied,  by  the  signatures,  that  their 
friends  and  religious  minister  have  seen  and  examined 
them.    It  is  not  necessary  to  show  how  great  a  stimulus 
to  exertion  these  written  characters  afford. 

The  following  regulations  are  a  literal  translation  of 
some,  which  are  contained  in  a  published  description  of 
the  Weissenfels  Institution,  which  was  put  into  my 
hands  by  the  director. 

*'  Sinee  the  state  considers  the  education  of  good 
teachers  a  matter  of  such  great  importance,  it  requires 
that  all  young  students  shall  be  removed  from  the 
establishment,  concerning  whom  there  is  re^OTv  \/o  i<^T 
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that  they  will  not  become  efficient  schoolmasters.  The 
following  regulations  are  therefore  made  on  this  point :  — 

'^  If  at  the  dose  of  the  first  year's  course  of  study,  it 
Is  the  opinion  of  all  the  professors  of  the  normal  col- 
lege,  that  any  one  of  the  students  does  not  possess  suffi- 
cient ability,  or  a  proper  disposition,  for  the  profession 
of  a  teacher,  he  must  be  dismissed  from  the  establish- 
ment. But  if  only  three  of  the  professors  are  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  fourth  differs  from  them,  they  must 
inform  the  provisional  authorities  of  their  disagreement, 
and  these  higher  authorities  must  decide.  Should  the 
tmfitness  of  any  student  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher 
be  evident,  before  the  end  of  his  first  year's  residence  in 
the  normal  college,  the  director  must  inform  the  young 
man's  friends  of  this  fact,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  remove  him  at  once. 

^^  If  any  student  leaves  the  institution  without  per* 
uussion  before  the  end  of  his  three  years'  course  of 
study,  and  yet  desires  to  become  a  teacher,  he  cannot 
be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  diplomas  sooner 
than  the  young  men  who  entered  the  normal  coU^e 
when  he  did. 

"  In  cases  of  theft;,  open  opposition  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  establishment,  and,  in  general,  in  all 
cases  of  offences  which  merit  expulsion  from  the  college, 
the  superior  authorities,  or  provincial  committee,  must 
carry  such  expulsion  into  execution." 

When  the  young  men  have  completed  their  three 
years'  course  of  study  in  the  Weissenfels  College,  they 
can  present  themselves  for  examination  for  a  diploma. 
Until  a  Btudent  has  gained  a  diploma,   he  cannot  in- 
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struct  in  any  school,  or  in  any  private  family.  The 
knowledge  that  he  has  procured  one,  serves  to  assure 
every  one  that  he  is  fitted  for  the  right  performance 
of  his  dutios.  If  he  can  show  this  certificate,  granted 
by  impartial  and  learned  men,  after  rigid  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  claimant,  every  one  feels  that 
he  is  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  to  be  honoured.  It  as- 
sures  them  that  he  entered  the  Welssenfels  College  with 
a  high  character^  that  he  maintained  it  while  there,  and 
that  he  has  attained  that  amount  of  knowledge  which 
is  required  of  all  elementary  school  teachers.  These 
examinations  for  certificates  are  common  to  Holland, 
France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Nassau,  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
Cassel,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  Austria.  In 
none  of  these  countries,  I  believe,  is  a  young  man  al- 
lowed to  officiate  as  teacher,  until  he  has  proved  his 
capability  for  such  an  employment  to  a  committee  of 
examiners,  chosen  by  the  central  power  on  account  aS 
their  learning  and  of  their  knowledge  of  what  a  teacher 
ought  himself  to  be  acquainted  with  in  order  to  be 
able  to  instrudt,  and  until  he  has  obtained  from  this 
committee  a  diploma  stating  his  capability. 

A  young  man  who  has  not  been  educated  in  the 
Weissenfels  College  may  obtain  a  diploma  if  he  can  pass 
the  examination,  and  can  furnish  the  county  magistrates 
with  the  following  certificates :  — 

1st.  A  certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  in  perfect 
health,  and  has  a  sound  constitution. 

2nd.  An  account  of  his  past  life  composed  by  him- 
flelf. 

3rd.    Certificates  from  the  civil  magistrate  o^  Va% 
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native  town  or  village,  and  from  the  religious  minister 
under  whose  care  he  has  grown  up,  of  the  blame- 
less character  of  his  past  life,  and  of  his  fitness,  in  a 
moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  to  take  a  teacher's 
situation. 

The  committee  of  examiners  at  the  Weissenfels  In- 
stitution consists  of  Dr.  Zcrrener,  the  educational  coun- 
cillor (schulrath)  of  the  provincial  school-committee 
under  which  the  normal  college  is  ranged ;  of  Dr.  Weiss, 
the  educational  councillor  (schulrath)  of  the  court  of  the 
county  in  which  Weissenfels  is  situated;  and  of  the 
director  and  professors  of  the  normal  college. 

The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  professors  in 
the  presence  of  these  two  educatioual  councillors ;  and 
nvhen  it  is  over,  the  young  men  receive  their  diplomas, 
knarked  "  1,"  **  2,"  or  **  3,"  according  to  their  merits. 
Only  those  who  obtain  the  first  kind,  or  those  marked 
^*  1,"  are  capable  of  being  definitely  appointed  to  a 
school ;  those  who  obtain  either  of  the  other  kind  of 
diplomas,  can  only  take  a  situation  on  trial  for  one  or 
two  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  obliged 
to  return  again  to  the  normal  college,  and  to  be  re- 
examined, when  they  again  receive  diplomas,  marked 
according  to  their  merits,  as  before.  Until  a  young 
man  has  obtained  a  diploma  ^^  1,"  he  cannot  obtain  an 
independent  situation,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
young  man  returns  three  or  four  times  to  the  normal 
college  ere  he  can  obtain  a  permanent  appointment  as 
ft  teacher. 

The  examinations  at  the  Weissenfels  College  are  very 
strict,  and  last  for  two  days.     The  young  men  are  ex- 
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amined  both  vivd  voce  and  also  by  writing  in  all  the 
subjects  of  instruction  in  the  college  and  the  examina« 
tions  are  rendered  all  the  more  imposing  bj  the  presence 
of  the  two  representatives  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Religious  instruction^  history  (both  sacred 
and  profane)j  music  (both  theoretical  and  practical)i  geo« 
graphy  (both  topographical  and  physical)^  grammar^ 
arithmetic^  mental  calculation,  mathematics,  botany^ 
natural  history,  and  particularly  pedagogy,  are  the  sub* 
jects  of  this  searching  investigation.  If  the  young  can** 
didate  passes  it  creditably,  his  diploma  is  signed  by  the 
two  representatives  of  the  Minister,  and  by  the  professors 
of  the  establishment;  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
is  a  member  of  the  profession  of  teachers.  His  long 
course  of  study  is  then  at  an  end ;  the  continual  ex* 
aminations  to  which  he  had  been  previously  subjected 
are  passed.  He  is,  from  that  moment,  the  recognised 
servant  of  his  country,  which  protects  him  and  en- 
courages his  efforts. 

But  even  after  a  teacher  has  obtained  his  diploma 
marked  **  1,"  and  after  he  has  been  appointed  to  a  per- 
manent situation,  the  directors  and  professors  of  the 
college  do  not  lose  sight  of  him. 

If  they,  or  the  inspectors  of  the  county  court,  per- 
ceive that  a  teacher,  after  leaving  the  college,  neglects 
to  continue  his  education,  or  that  he  has  forgotten  any 
of  the  knowledge  or  skill  he  had  acquired  when  there, 
they  require  him  to  return  to  the  college  for  a  few 
months  or  weeks,  where  he  is  made  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures and  to  submit  to  the  discipline  intended  for  the 
regular  students.     The  county   magistrates   are  em-* 
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powered  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  for 
the  management  of  his  schools,  during  the  time  of  his 
residence  in  the  college. 

,  The  director  of  the  college  is  directed  to  make  at 
least  one  tour  of  inspection  every  year  through  the 
whole  of  the  district,  for  which  his  normal  college 
^ucates  teachers,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  magis- 
jtrates,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  progress  and 
attainments,  and  of  making  inquiries  about  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  teachers,  who  have  been  educated  in  hia 
college. 

.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  how  these 
different  regulations  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
teachers'  profession  in  Prussia,  and  to  gain  for  them  the 
estimation  and  respect  of  society.  As  it  is  laid  down  in 
one  of  the  circular  rescripts  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, "  the  chief  end  of  calling  the  teachers  back  to 
the  normal  colleges  at  intervals,  is  to  increase  the  ear- 
nestness,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  in  their 
duties;  to  regulate  and  perfect  the  character  of  the 
teaching  in  the  village  schools ;  to  produce  more  and 
more  conformity  and  agreement  in  the  methods  of  in- 
struction used  in  the  schools ;  to  make  the  teachers  look 
upon  the  normal  college  as  their  common  home,  and  the 
place  to  which  they  may  all  apply  for  advice,  assistance, 
and  encouragement ;  to  make  the  professors  of  the  coU 
lege  better  acquainted  with  those  parts  of  the  education 
of  teachers  which  particularly  require  their  attention, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  form  eflScient  village  school 
teachers ;  to  inspire  the  professors  of  the  normal  college 
with  a  constant  zeal  in  the  improvement  of  the  district 
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in  which  their  college  is  situated ;   and  to  impress  upon 
the  young  students  of  the  nonnal  college,  from  their 
first  entrance  into  it»  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  work  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage."    Every 
one  knows  that  any  person,  who  is  officiating  as  teacher^ 
must  necessarily  be  a  learned  and  moral  man.     Every 
one  knows  that  he  has  passed  through  a  long  course  of 
education  in  religious  and    secular  instruction,  con- 
tinuing from  his  sixth  to  his  twentieth  year ;  that  he 
has  passed  two  or  three  different  severe  examinations 
with  honour ;  that  he  is  well  versed  in  Scripture  history, 
m  the  leadmg  doctrines  of  his  religion,  in  the  history  of 
(xermany,  in  the  outlines  of  universal  history,  in  geo« 
graphy,  and  in  arithmetic ;  that  he  is  a  good  singer  and 
ichanter;  that  he  can  play  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and 
violin;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the 
physical  sciences^  with  natural  history,  and  botany ;  and 
that  he  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  science  which  id 
more  peculiarly  his  own,  viz.,  that  of  pedagogy.     I 
have  already  said,  that  it  is.no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
Prussian  teacher  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Latin  lanr 
guage^  that  very  many  speak  and  read  French  fluently, 
and  that  not  a  few  can  also,  at  least,  read  English* 
N0W9  I  do  not  ask  whether  we  have  a  class  of  village 
teachers  who  can  be  compared  to  these  men,  for  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  put  such  a  question ;   but,  I  ask, 
have  we  any  set  of  teachers  in  the  country  who,  in 
general  attainments,  can  bear  comparison  with  them  ? 
Very   few  of  the  masters  of  our  private  schools  are 
gentlemen  who  have  been  educated  at  our  universities  i 

but  of  even  those  who  have  been  brought  up  at  our 
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great  seats  of  learning,  I  would  ask  any  university 
man,  whether  one  man  in  ten  receives  any  thing  like  so 
general  an  education  as  the  Prussian  schoolmasters  must 
l;iave  obtained,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination for  diplomas  ?  Do  the  students  at  our  univer-* 
Sities  generally  learn  anything  of  church  history,  of 
music,  or  of  physical  geography  ?  Do  they  learn  even 
the  outlines  of  universal  history  ?  Are  they  acquainted 
with  botany  or  natural  history  ?  Do  many  study  care- 
fully the  history  of  their  own  country  or  its  geography  ? 
Do  any  of  them  know  any  thing  of  pedagogy  ?  If  not, 
where  shall  we  find  a  class  of  teachers  of  even  the 
children  of  our  gentry  nearly  so  highly  educated  as  the 
Prussian  parochial  schoolmasters  P 

Still  I  am  delighted  to  say,  that  we  have  two  teachers' 
colleges,  that  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  any 
of  the  forty-two  great  Prussian  institutions  which  I 
have  been  describing.  The  two  I  refer  to  are  the  train- 
ing colleges  at  Battersea  and  Stanley  Grove.  From 
what  I  have  now  seen  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
training  colleges  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
I  believe  Mr.  Coleridge's  Teachers'  CoUege,  at  Stanley 
Grove,  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  I  believe  that 
the  richer  classes  of  England  will  soon  so  fiilly  appre- 
date  Mr.  Coleridge's  labours,  that  they  will  beset  him 
with  petitions  to  allow  them  to  take  his  students  into 
their  families  as  tutors  of  their  children.  He  is  giving 
England  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  a  special  and  peculiar  education  for 
{hose  who  are  destined  to  teach  others.  No  one  can 
vhit  either  this  admirable  institution,  or  the  one  at 
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Battersea^'^without  feeling  how  fatally  blind  we  have 
hitherto  been  to  all  that  relates  to  the  education  ncces* 
sary  to  make  a  good  teacher.  The  earnest  and  unos- 
tentatious manner  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  is  pursuing 
his  great  work^  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  delightfuL  He 
is  evidently  impressed  with  the  full  consciousness  of  how 
much  remains  to  bej  eifected^  ere  the  people  of  this 
country  will  properly  appreciate  or  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  calling  and  profession  of  the  teachers. 

The  college  at  Battersea^  would  at  least  equal  that 
at  Stanley  Grove,  could  the  section  of  the  National 
Society  of  which  it  is  the  college  be  only  taught  the 
importance  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  prin- 
cipal to  lengthen  the  time  of  the  students'  residence. 
At  present,  students  do  not  remain  in  this  college  more 
than  fifteen  or  eighteen  months;  whereas,  the  expe- 
rience of  all  the  European  countries,  and  our  own 
common  sense,  ought  to  teach  us,  that  a  young  man 
cannot  acquire  In  so  short  a  period,  either  the  habits 
or  the  knowledge  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  become 
a  teacher  of  the  young.  The  practical  character  of  the 
Battersea  College  which  was  impressed  upon  It,  by  its 
founders.  Sir  James  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  Mn 
Tufnell,  Is,  however,  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. Its  principal,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  1$ 
fully  alive  to  the  Importance  of  developing  the  peasant, 
and  not  of  turning  out  the  gentleman.  He  labours  to 
Inculcate  In  the  students'  minds  sympathy  with  the  pea- 
sants, by  accustoming  the  young  men  to  humble  manual 
toil.  He,  himself,  associates  with  his  students  In  their 
labours,  as  w^ell  as  in  their  studies.     He  seeks  to  send 
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forth,  among  the  peasants,  highly  educated  peasants,  — 
men  who,  notwithstanding  their  education,  will  be 
peasants  still  —  and  not  mere  learned  gentlemen.  He 
labours  to  form  teachers,  endued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
^arly  apostles,  not  too  proud  to  labour  with  their  hands  in 
the  humblest  manner,  or  to  associate  with  the  humblest 
of  our  citizens,  but  learned  enough  to  teach  the  nation. 
Simple  diet,  hard  labour,  early  hours,  and  the  religious 
influences  of  a  reli^ous  home,  characterise  the  students' 
life  at  Battersea.  If  the  time  of  residence  were  but 
prolonged,  this  college,  which  was  the  first  institution  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  teachers'  college  ever  established 
in  England,  would  realise  the  views  of  its  founders,  as  it 
did  when  under  their  management,  and  would  send  forth 
religiously  educated  men  to  mingle  with  our  labourers, 
who  would  combine  high  mental  acquirements  and 
ability,  with  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  those  with 
whom  they  were  called  upon  to  associate. 

All  persons  in  Prussia  seem  to  be  entirely  agreed,  that 
the  shortest  period  during  which  a  student  ought  to  re- 
main in  a  normal  college  is  three  years,  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  after  a  previous  education  from  his  sixth 
to  his  seventeenth  year.  In  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  the  students  remiain  four  years  in  the 
normal  colleges,' after  a  similar  previous  training,  and 
cannot  then  be  definitely  admitted  into  the  teachers' 
profession,  until  after  two  years'  practice  as  assistants 
under  other  teachers  in  parochial  schools;  and  until 
they  have  creditably  passed  through  four  different  ex- 
aminations, conducted  by  three  different  examining 
bodies,  two  of  which  examinations  last  two  days  each. 
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from  seven  in  the  morning  until  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, ft  does  seem  very  grievous  then,  when  we  have 
so  lamentably  small  a  number  of  these  colleges^  that 
we  should  injure  the  efSciency  of  several  of  those  wo 
do  possess,  by  limiting  the  term  of  residence  to  the 
ridiculously  short  space  of  one  year.  Even  our  shoe- 
makers  receive  a  longer  training.  There  are  two  schools 
in  England  which  profess  to  prepare  teachers  in  six 
montlis ;  but  I  pass  them  over  in  silence,  merely  re- 
marking how  sad  a  sign  it  is  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  education,  that  such  caricatures  of  teachers' 
colleges  should  be  suffered  to  exist. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

PRUSSIAN  EDUCATION.— THE   SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSPECTION 

OF   THE   SCHOOLS. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  had  to  speak  of  the  eflPorts, 
^hich  the  parishes  are  making  to  promote  the  educa<» 
tion  of  the  Prussian  people*  I  have  had  hardly  any 
occasion  as  yet  to  mention  the  part^  which  the  Prussian 
government  takes  in  this  great  work.  Indeed^  as  I 
have  often  assured  my  readers,  the  interference  of  the 
state  in  this  national  undertaking  is  so  indirect  and  so 
limited  in  its  operations,  as  to  occupy  a  very  subordi- 
nate place,  in  any  consideration  of  this  truly  popular 
system  of  a  people's  education. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  liberal  scheme 
than  the  one  adopted  in  Prussia,  and  throughout  Ger-« 
many. 

It  is  the  people  who  select  and  appoint  their  own 
teachers ;  it  is  the  people  who  pay,  support,  and  super- 
intend them ;  it  is  the  people  who  choose  the  sites  and 
plans  of  their  school-buildings,  and  who  determine  the 
numbers  of  teachers  to  be  employed,  and,  the  amount 
of  the  stipends  to  be  given  them ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  the 
people  who  decide,  whether  they  will  have  separate 
schools  for  the  separate  sects,  or  common  schools  for 
several  of  them. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  company  with  a  cele- 
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brated  Grermanprofessor^  whose  name  Is  very  well  known 
to  most'  of  my  readers^  and  will  be  remembered  bj  all, 
when  I  mention  Frederic  von  Raumen  He  has  tra« 
yelled  both  In  England  and  America,  and  understands 
our  prejudices  almost  as  well  as  he  recognises  our 
merits.  The  conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of  pri-* 
maiy  education,  when  he  said,  addressing  me,  *^  Your 
countrymen  have  some  strange  ideas  about  our  edu* 
cational  regulations.  They  imagine  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Berlin  directs  all  the  parochial  schools  through- 
out Prussia,  and  that  It  drives  the  children  to  school 
by  means  of  the  police.  If  they  would  only  believe  It, 
they  might  be  told  that  It  Is  the  people  of  the  parishes 
who  manage  their  own  educational  affairs,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  the  police  to  send  the  children  to 
school ;  for  the  parent  who  could  be  capable  of  keeping 
them  at  home  would  be  deemed  nothing  better  than  a 
fooL"  This  is  literally  the  case;  for  the  parents  so 
fiilly  appreciate  the  great  Importance  of  education,  that 
they  cannot  comprehend  a  complaint  being  made  against 
the  educational  regulations. 

But  if  the  parishes  and  teachers  were  left  entirely/  to 
themselves,  without  any  central  and  public  supervision, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  Here  and  there  a  school- 
master, who  had  entered  the  profession  merely  for  the 
sake  of  Its  emoluments  and  privileges,  but  without  any 
real  interest  In  his  duties,  would  become  careless,  idle, 
and  sometimes  Immoral. 

The  careless  and  idle  man,  being  free  from  scrutiny, 
would  neglect  his  duties,  or  would  perform  them  ineffi- 
ciently, or  would  become  Irritable,  and  find  a  vent  for 
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his  unreasonable  sensitiveness  on  the  children  them- 
selves ;  so  that,  in  many  cases,  the  careless  as  well  as  the 
immoral  teacher,  so  far  from  educating  his  children  in 
morality,  would  only  injure  and  demoralise  them.  But, 
say  some,  this  would  always  be  prevented  by  the  pa^ 
rents  themselves.  They  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  the 
unfitness  of  such  a  teacher,  and  would  remove  their 
children  to  some  other  school.  Let  us  suppose,  how- 
ever, as  is  constantly  the  case,  that  there  is  no  other 
school  within  five  or  six  miles,  what  are  the  parents  to 
do  in  such  a  case,  even  supposing  them  to  hear  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  teacher?  .Should  they  remove  their 
children?  How  would  they  then  be  able  to  educate 
them?  — how  would  they  be  able  to  comply  with  tlie 
law  which  obliges  them  to  provide  for  their  childrens' 
instruction  ?  Should  they  petition  for  the  teacher's  re- 
moval? But  whom?  —  the  central  government?  How 
could  it  pay  any  attention  to  the  murmers  of  one  or 
two  individuals,  if  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
some  one  qualified  to  form  a  sound  opinion?  Why, 
every  parent  would  have  some  complaint  to  find  with 
the  best  teacher.  Were  the  government  to  listen  to 
these  murmers,  they  would  render  the  efficient  teachers 
discontented,  and  would  waste  their  own  time  in  exa- 
mining into  innumerable  idle  tales.  Thus  the  complaints, 
even  when  well  founded,  would  often  pass  unnoticed, 
or  be  outweighed  by  the  teacher's  assertions,  and  really 
vicious  schoolmasters  would  often  be  continued  at  their 
posts.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  parents  would,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  ever  hear  what  kind  of  man  the 
teacher  was,  or  how  he  taught.     How  should  they? 
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They  haye  no  time  to  go  in  and  attend  the  school-classeSf 
or,  if  they  had,  they  are  not  capable  of  being  judges 
of  the  teacher's  management  of  his  classes ;  nor  could 
they  pat  any  confidence  in  the  tales  of  their  children, 
as  to  what  was  going  on  in  school,  even  if  such  tales 
ought  to  be  encouraged.     Nor  would  the  matter  be  any 
better^  if  the  school  were  under  trustees^  or  a  private 
patron.      I  have  heard  of  several  instances  of  such 
schools  in  England,  never  having  been  visited  by  any 
person,  clergyman,  trustee,  or  any  one  else,  for  months 
and  years  together.     And  this  is  quite  natural     The 
trustees  are  generally  small  farmers  or  shopkeepers,  and 
have  so  much  to  do  to  provide  for  their  families*  main* 
tenance  in  the  world,  as  not  willingly  to  undertake 
other  duties,  except  when  absolutely  necessary.     They 
other  never  go  into  the  school,  or,  if  they  do^  the  day 
is  arranged  between  themselves  and  the  teacher,  every* 
thing  is  prepared  for  their  reception,  the  scholars  are 
dean,  the  lesson  has  been  got  up  beforehand,  and  they 
go  away  perfectly  satisfied,  saying,  '^  What  a  fine  fel* 
low  our  teacher  is  I"  when,  if  they  could  have  broken 
through  the  crust,  and  looked  beneath  —  if  they  could 
have  put  unexpected  questions  to  the  children— they 
would  have  found  them  destitute  of  the  veriest  sham  of 
knowledge;  and  if  they  could  have  made  an  unexpected 
viut  to  the  school,  they  would  most  probably  have 
found  it  in  disorder  and  confusion,  whilst  the  school- 
master was  attending  to  his  own  concerns ;  or  else  they 
would  have  discovered,  in  maltreated  children,  the  sad 
evidence  of  his  ungovemed  temper  and  of  the  progres- 
sive demoralisation  of  his  school.     These  were  some  of 
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the  causes^  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  inspection^  by  means  of  which  the 
schools  and  teachers  should  be  continually  examined, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  government  and  the  country 
should  be  always  immediately  informed,  when  a  teacher 
deserved  either  dismission  or  promotion. 

But  there  is  another  great  evil  which  arises  from  a 
want  of  a  well  organised  system  of  inspection.     This  is 
the  feeling  of  discouragement,  which  a  teacher  is  sure 
to  experience,  if  not  supported  by  the  consciousness,  that 
the  public  is  interested  in  his  success  and  watches  his 
progress.     A  learned  man  who,  from  his  previous  educa<* 
tion,  has  imbibed  literary  tastes,  and  has  experienced 
the  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  literary  society,  cannot 
but  feel  at  times  a  certain  degree  of  disgust  and  de« 
spondency,  when  sent  out  into  a  distant  country  parish 
to  labour  among  poor  and  illiterate  persons,  without  any 
educated  friends,  and  often  without  any  one  companion 
with  whom  he  can  exchange  ideas,  or  in  whose  sym-> 
pathy  he  can  seek  for  solace  or  encouragement.     The 
evils  of  such  a  situation  are  tenfold  increased,  when  the 
teacher  feels  that  none  of  his  exertions  will  be  known 
or  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,   and  when   he  is 
unable  to  encom'age  himself  by  information  of  the  pro- 
gress of  other  members  of  his  profession  in  other  dis- 
tricts.    To  cut  off  a  teacher  from  society,  from  the 
world,  and  from  his  own  profession,  in  this  manner,  soon 
induces  disgust  or  despondency,  and  either  lessens  his 
efforts  and  his  efficiency,  or  drives  him  out  of  his  pro- 
fession into  a  sphere  better  suited  to  his  tastes  and  to 
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his  intellect&  These  reasons,  among  otlicrs,  have  in* 
duced  all  the  European  states  to  pay  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  formation  of  a  good  working  system  of 
pubUe  inspedian,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  and  able  inspectors.  These  public 
officers  may  be  found  travelling  from  school  to  school 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Holland.  In  each  canton  of  Switzerland  there  is 
I  board  of  public  inspectors,  who  divide  between  them 
the  labours  of  visiting  and  examining  the  progress  of 
all  the  central  schools.  In  France,  in  the  year  1843, 
201  of  these  officers  had  been  appointed  by  government 
in  the  different  departments,  and  in  tliat  year  these 
gentlemen  had  visited  and  examined  50,996  schools,  all 
ih^  travelling  expenses  having  been  defrayed  by  the 
state  in  addition  to  their  salaries.  In  Holland  there  arc 
70  such  officers,  and  not  only  is  the  number  greater  in 
that  country,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  else- 
where, but  the  whole  system  is  perhaps  better  organised. 
And  even  the  little  kingdom  of  Bavaria  has  more  than 
200  of  these  important  public  servants.  But  it  is  with 
Prussia  that  I  am  here  more  particularly  concerned ;  and 
to  its  system  of  inspection  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  readers,  as  in  this  part  of  the  Prussian  system  they 
will  perceive  the  influence  which  government  and  the 
religious  ministers  of  all  the  different  sects  exercise  over 
the  schools  of  the  parishes. 

First,  then,  in  every  parish  the  religious  ministers 
are  ex  officio  inspectors  of  the  schools  of  their  respective 
religious  sects,  as  well  as  presidents  of  the  managing 
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committees  of  their  respective  schools.  These  com^ 
mittees  have  the  surveillance  of  the  schools,  are  always 
present  at  the  examinations  of  the  children,  and  can 
visit  the  schools  when  they  like.  Of  course  it  is  not 
often  that  they  do  this,  as  their  time  is  fully  occupied 
with  other  avocations,  such  as  the  care  of  their  farms 
and  shops.  But  with  the  religious  ministers  it  is 
otherwise.  They  not  only  have  the  right  to  visit  the 
schools,  but  they  are  obliged  by  law  to  do  so  several 
times  in  the  year,  and  to  forward  a  report  of  their 
progress  to  the  union  inspector,  of  whom  I  shall  pre- 
sently speak.  If  they  think  the  teacher  is  unfit  for  his 
situation,  or  if  they  think  that  he  is  pursuing  faulty 
methods  of  instruction  or  correction,  they  can  remon*. 
strate  with  him ;  and  if  he  does  not  follow  their  advice, 
they  can  report  him  to  the  superior  ^authorities.  The 
principal  duty,  however,  of  the  parochial  ministers  of 
the  different  religious  sects  is,  to  watch  over  the  re-f 
ligious  instruction  given  by  the  teachers,  and  to  show 
them  how  they  may  improve  it,  when  they  consider  it 
imperfectly  or  injudiciously  imparted.  In  this  way  all 
the  schools  of  the  country  are  put  under  the  surveillance 
and  protection  of  the  religious  ministers,  so  that  no  ir- 
religious or  immoral  teacher  can  long  remain  undetected ; 
for  the  school  is,  so  to  Speak,  an  open  house,  and  is  sure 
to  be  inspected  each  year  by  several  officers,  and  that  at 
times  which  the  teachers  cannot  ascertain  beforehand ; 
so  that  if  a  careless  or  immoral  man  has  managed  to 
creep  into  the  profession,  under  a  false  disguise,  he  is 
under  restraint  at  all  hours,  and  is  sure  in  the  end  to  be 
detected.     I  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  clergy  being 
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Miged  to  yisit  the  schools,  as  they  are  but  men,  and 
among  them  would  be  found  many  who  would  not  bo 
inclined  to  give  themselves  much  unnecessary  troublet 
were  it  not  a  matter  of  legal  obligation. 

The  next  superior  inspector  is  the  one  I  have  had 
eccaaion  to  mention  several  times  already,  viz.,  the 
Kreisshul  inspector,  or  union  inspector.  The  unions 
almost  always  contain  schools  both  for  Komanists  and 
for  Protestants.  In  such  union  there  are  two  union 
inspectoiB.  The  one  for  the  Protestant  schools  is  the 
eoelesiaatical  superintendent  of  the  union ;  the  one  for 
flie  Komanist  schools  is  the  dean.  So  that  the  second 
grade  of  inspectors  is  also  ecclesiastical  equally  with  the 
first.  Great  care  is  taken,  in  the  appointment  of  the 
mperintendents  and  deans,  to  select  men,  who  under* 
Btand  the  details  of  school  management,  and  who  have 
pud  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  elementary 
instruction.  These  inspectors  arc  in  direct  communi* 
cation  with  the  county  courts,  and  with  the  synods  and 
hishopSy  so  that  they  can  furnish  every  required  in« 
formation^  both  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  to 
the  government. 

They  are  required  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  their 
'  xespective  districts  at  least  once  a  year ;  and  when  there 
ire  two  inspectors  of  different  religions  in  one  union, 
each  must  confine  his  visits  to  the  schools  of  his  own 
lect.  They  also  receive  regular  periodical  reports  of  the 
state  of  the  schools  from  the  school-committees  and  from 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  are  obliged  themselves  each 

I  year  to.  prepare  a  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  their 
respective  unions,  and  to  forward  the  same,  whea  com« 
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pleted  to  the  county  court  All  the  expenses  they  incur 
in  making  the  necessary  journeys  are  defrayed  by  the 
county  courts ;  but  no  especial  salary  is  allowed  them 
for  their  labours  as  inspectors.  These  duties  form  part 
of  those  appertaining  to  their  ofGce  as  superintendents 
or  deans ;  and  the  salary  they  receive  for  the  perform- 
ance of  them  is  included  in  the  emoluments  of  their 
office. 

The  Protestant  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  provincial  consistory.  The  Bomanist  dean  is  nomi« 
nated  by  his  bishop,  and  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who,  in  Prussia.,  is  also  the  Minister 
or  head  director  of  the  religious  churches  of  the  country. 
If  the  Minister  does  not  approve  of  the  selection  that 
has  been  made,  he  has  the  power  of  withholding  his  con-* 
firmation,  and  in  such  cases  a  new  nomination  must  be 
made. 

Every  school  in  the  union,  whether  it  be  public  or 
private,  whether  It  be  endowed  or  the  property  of  the 
schoolmaster  himself,  or  whether  it  be  supported  by 
gome  rich  landed  gentleman — every  school,  I  say,  is  . 
open  to  the  visit  of  the  union  inspector.     It  is  through 
him  that  all  new  laws  and  regulations  are  conveyed  to 
the  parochial  authorities ;  and  It  is  through  bim  that  : 
the    schoolmasters    are    brought  into  immediate  con-  , 
nectlon  with  the  government.     It  is  the  duty  of  these 
inspectors  to  encourage  the  teachers,  to  support  and 
advance  the  deserving,  to  admonish  the  careless,  and,  if 
their  admonition  is  not  attended  to,  to  report  them  to  . 
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the  higher  authorities.  It  is  through  the  inspectors 
Aat  the  teachers  correspond  with  the  county  court.^, 
when  they  wkh  to  obtain  permission  to  introduce  into 
theur  schooh^  and  to  use  in  their  clnsses,  any  1>ook  which 
had  not  previously  received  the  licence  of  the  pro- 
vincial authorities ;  and  to  them  the  teachers  nlwnys 
vpplj,  if  the  parochial  committees  do  not  provide  them 
with  all  necessary  apparatus^  or  do  not  keep  their  school- 
boildings  in  proper  repair^  or,  in  fine,  if  they  have  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of 
the  proper  authorities. 

Is  is  from  the  yearly  reports  of  these  inspectors  that 
the  lugher  ecclesiastical  authorities  receive  information 
of  the  state  of  religious  education,  and  of  the  moral  and 
religions  condition  of  the  schools ;  and  it  is  from  them, 
too,  that  the  government  obtains  all  its  reports  of  the 
actual  state  of  education,  of  the  number  of  children 
attending  school,  of  the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  and  of 
the  state  of  the  school-buildings ;  so  that,  when  neces- 
sarj,  it  may  interfere  by  means  of  its  regular  organs, 
the  comity  courts. 

i  It  is  these  officers,  also,  who  take  the  first  steps  to- 
wards the  formation  of  new  school-committees,  when 
any  new  schools  are  required ;  and,  in  fine,  it  is  these 
officers,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  union  education, 
and  are  answerable  for  its  progress. 

Thus  far,  then,  by  means  of  this  system  of  inspection, 
is  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  children  put 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  religious  ministers  of  the 
different  sects  to  which  their  parents  belong.     The 
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dergy  superintend  the  Bcboolmasters ;  and,  although 
they  cannot  mterfere  to  alter  the  preecribed  Bchool 
routine  or  to  diminish  the  required  amount  of  secular 
instruction,  yet,  by  appeals  to  the  county  courts,  they 
can  prevent  the  schoolmasters  diminishing  the  amount 
of  religious  instruction  which  ought  to  be  given,  and 
can  bring  upon  them  the  censure  of  the  higher  au* 
thorities,  if  the  religious  instruction  is  imparted  in  a 
careless  or  irreverentiat  manner,  or  if  the  moral  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  is  imperfectly  maintained. 

The  Prussian  teachers  are  very  anxious  that  thib 
kreis  or  imion  inspectors  should  be  chosen  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  teachers.  They  say,  with  great  truth,'  that 
it  is  ridiculous,  that  teachers,  who  have^been  trained  for 
many  years  in  the  science  of  pedagogy,  and  in  the 
many  delicate  and  difficult  duties  of  a  teacher,  should  be 
subject  to  the  criticism  and  examination  of  men,  who 
have  never  studied  pedagogy  at  all,  and  who  have  had 
no  experience  in  school  management.  Many,  too,  of 
the  ablest  men  of  Prussia  think,  that  the  inspectorships 
ought  to  be  given  solely  to  teachers,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  whole  profession  to  zealous  emulation  of 
one  another's  exertion,  by  holding  out  to  them  all,  the 
prospect  of  gaining  the  honourable  and  more  lucrative 
position  of  an  inspector. 

I  entirely  concur  in  these  views.  I  know,  as  a  fact, 
that  both  in  Prussia  and  in  England,  many  of  the  more 
learned  teachers  are  greatiy  dbheartened  in  their  labours, 
by  being  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  a  gentieman  of 
great  talents,  it  may  be,  but  who  knows  nothing  what- 
erer  of  the  difficulties,  with  which  the  teacher  has  to 
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itrive,  and  who  is,  often,  totally  unfitted  to  fonn  any 
xational  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  teacher's  manage- 
ment and  exertions.  Several  of  the  ablest  teachers  in 
diffiarent  parts  of  England  and  Germany  have  expressed 
fhemselTeB  at  different  times  to  me,  in  the  following 
manner:  — 

^  We  earnestly  wish,  sir,  that  the  government  would 
consent  to  select  its  inspectors  from  men  who  have 
actually  practised  teaching ;  as  it  is,  many  of  the  in- 
spectors are  quite  ignorant  of  all  the  details  of  school- 
management.  They  come  into  our  schools  with  the 
enidest  and  most  ill«digested  ideas ;  each  has  some  pet 
plan  of  his  own ;  many  of  these  plans  have  never  been 
tested  by  their  authors ;  many  of  them  are  quite  in- 
oajpable  of  application.  But,  however  ^that  may  be, 
the  inspector  judges  us  and  our  efforts  by  comparing 
them  with  his  own  preconceived  and  often  really  irra- 
tional ideas.  It  very  often  happens  that  teachers  of  the 
greatest  ability,  and  of  the  highest  merits,  but  not  car- 
rying out  the  fanciful  or  impossible  plans  or  methods 
of  the  impractical  and  inexperienced  inspector,  ore 
set  down  as  ignorant  or  unskilful  men.  Imagine,  sir, 
what  our  feelings  must  be,  when,  after  having  gained 
our  diplomas  at  the  college — after  having  earned  the 
praise  of  our  professors — after  having  earnestly  carried 
out  for  years  methods,  of  the  excellence  of  which 
there  con  be  no  doubt  to  any  one,  who  has  given  any 
attention  to  pedagogy — and  after  having  been  encou- 
raged in  our  efforts  by  the  directors  and  professors  of 
the  normal  college — imagine,  sir,  what  our  feelings 
must  be  when  an  inspector,  who  knows  nothing  about 
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pedagogy,  and  who  has  all  sorts  of  fancies  of  his  own, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  views  of  all  pedagogists> 
comes  down  to  our  school^  and,  instead  of  praising  our 
efforts  and  congratulating  us  on  our  success  in  carrying 
out  the  methods  taught  us  at  the  normal  college,  finds 
fault  with  us,  because  we  do  not  carry  out  his  own 
fanciful  and  ill-digested  views,  and  reports  us  unfavour- 
ably to  the  government,  when  all  those  who  are  qualified 
to  judge,  commend  us  for  what  we  have  done.  You 
cannot  imagine,  sir,  what  a  feeling  of  despair  this  situa- 
tion engenders;  and  yet  this  is  what  constantly* hap- 
pens, and  what  must  constantly  happen,  until  the 
inspectors  are  selected  solely  from  among  men  skilled  in 
pedagogy." 

But  there  is  another  very  strong  reason  why  the 
inspectors  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  teachers. 

We  all  know  that,  in  any  profession,  a  small  chance 
of  winning  a  high  station  reconciles  many  men  to  work 
for  many  years  in  an  inferior  and  badly  paid  one.  Thus 
in  the  church,  and  at  the  bar,  the  chance  of  winning 
one  of  the  great  prizes,  however  small  the  chance  may 
be,  encourages  many  men  to  long  years  of  self-denial 
and  hard  labour  in  the  inferior  and  ill-requited  ranks. 
So  in  the  profession  of  the  teachers,  we  could  not  adopt 
a  better  expedient  for  stimulating  the  labours  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  primary  teachers,  and  of  the  professors  of 
the  normal  colleges,  than  by  fiUing  the  ranks  of  the 
inspectors  with  the  most  learned  and  efficient  of  the 
primary  school  teachers.  By  adopting  this  plan,  we 
should  raise  the  character  of  the  whole  profession ;  we 
ehovld  stimulate  their  industry,  and  we  should  encou- 
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rage  their  efforts  more  than  by  any  other  plan  we  could 
adopt. 

The  Prussian  government  has^  within  the  last  two 
years^  made  a  law  that  every  young  student  for  holy 
orders  shall  in  future  produce,  at  his  examination  for, 
and  before  his  admission  into  holy  orders,  a  certificate 
of  his  having  attended  a  normal  college  for  six  weeks^ 
and  of  his  having  passed  an  examination  in  pedagogy, 
conducted  by  the  principal  of  the  college  and  his  pro- 
fessors. This  is  clearly  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  and  it  has,  I  believe,  given  general  satisfac- 
'  tion  to  the  teachers.  But  they  are  not  yet  contented ; 
for  they  say,  and  with  great  reason,  "  We  spent  many 
years  of  severe  study  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  pedagogy ;  and  yet  we  are  examined,  cri- 
ticised, and  reported  upon  by  men  who  have  only  studied 
the  science  for  six  weeks  !  Is  it  likely  that  such  men 
should  be  able  to  instruct  us  how  to  manage  our 
classes?'^  This  is  doubtless  true;  and  it  does  seem 
desirable,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  mentioned  above, 
that  the  government  should  choose  the  inspectors  from 
the  teachers'  ranks. 

Above  the  two  grades  of  inspectors  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  composed 
of  the  clergy,  there  are  yet  two  others,  of  which  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  speak.  The  first  of  these  are  the 
county  inspectors :  I  have  had  occasion  often  to  speak 
of  the  Schulrath,  or  the  member  of  the  county  court, 
who  has  the  surveillance  of  all  educational  affairs  in 
the  county.  This  magistrate  is  appointed  by  the 
li^linister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Berlin,  and  is  usually 
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chosen  from  among  the  most  learned  and  able  men  of 
liis  county;  he  is  assisted  generally  by  two  Inferior 
counsellors^  one  of  whom  represents  the  Komanist  and 
the  other  the  Protestant  schools.  He  is  the  represent- 
ative of  the  government  in  his  county.  All  the  reports 
of  the  different  union-  or  kreis-inspectors  are  forwarded 
to  him ;  he  arranges  them,  and  communicates  them  to 
the  Minister  at  Berlin:  he  has  a  negative  upon  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  school  committee ;  and 
can  oblige  the  parishes  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  if 
he  thinks  the  man  whom  they  first  elected,  is  unfitted 
for  his  duties. 

He  has  also  a  negative  upon  the  proposed  acts  of  the 
.  parishes,  i.  e.  upon  their  choice  of  sites,  plans  of  school- 
buildings,  augmentation  of  the  school-funds,  payments  of 
teachers,  &c. ;  as  he  is  required  to  take  care  that  no 
unwise  and  really  prejudical  steps  are  taken  by  the  in- 
ferior authorities.  He  has  power  also  to  dismiss  or 
reprimand  a  schoolmaster,  if  any  one  has  deserved  such 
punishment,  though  the  teacher  can  always  appeal 
from  his  decisions  to  the  Minister  at  Berlin.  But  one  of 
his  most  important  duties,  and  that  with  which  we  are 
here  more  particularly  concerned,  is  that  of  school 
inspection.  Not  only  is  he  required  to  be  present  at 
the  examination  of  young  men,  who  desire  to  enter  the 
normal  colleges,  and  also  at  the  still  severer  examina- 
tions of  those  who,  having  remained  two  or  three  years 
in  such  an  establishment,  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
diplomas,  and  not  only  is  his  concurrence  necessary  in 
granting  these  diplomas,  but  he  is  also  obliged  to  visit 
the  elementary  schools  themselves,  and  to  personally 
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inspect  the  progress  of  education  in  Iiid  county.  lie  is 
not  required  to  go  through  every  elementary  Bchool  in 
his  county  every  year,  (for  such  n  labour  hie  duties  as 
director  of  the  education  of  hits  county  docs  not  leave 
lum  sufficient  time,)  but  he  is  required  to  visit  a  part  of 
these  schools  every  year ;  and  as  his  visits  are,  I  believe, 
undetermined  beforehand,  so  each  parisli  of  the  ^county 
is  uncertain  when  it  may  expect  this  high  functionary, 
tnd  is  consequently  always  on  the  alert,  tliat  he  may  not 
find  the  schools  in  a  neglected  condition.  In  some 
counties  the  Schulrath,  or  the  county  educational  magi- 
strate, is  also  the  director  of  one  of  the  normal  colleges ; 
and  in  all  cases  he  is  selected  as  a  learned  and  able  man, 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  affairs  over  wliich 
he  is  called  upon  to  preside.  There  are  twenty-five 
counties  in  Prussia,  and  in  each  a  county  a  Schulrath ; 
80  that,  besides  all  the  parochial  and  union  inspectors, 
there  are  twenty-five  superior  inspectors  and  directors 
of  the  education  of  the  people. 

These  county  inspectors  arc  laymen.  The  superior 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Komanist  and  Protestant 
chnrches  take  a  part  in  the  educational  affairs  by  means 
of  the  union  inspectors  and  the  parochial  clergy,  but 
over  the  superior  educational  officers  they  have  no 
control. 

The  religious  ministers  in  Prussia  are  presidents  of 
the  school  committees ;  they  are  inspectors  of  the  paro- 
chial schools ;  they  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
teachers ;  and  they  have  the  power  of  reporting  them 
to  the  superior  authorities,  when  dissatisfied  with  their 
conduct.      It  18  from  the  clergy  that  the  union  inspec- 
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tors  are  chosen^  and  it  is  the  higher  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities who  have  the  nomination  of  these  influential 
oflScers.  No  attempt  is  made  in  Prussia  to  sever  the 
education  of  the  people  from  the  Churches.  The  great 
ends  which  the  government  has  attempted  to  attain  are 
—first,  to  foster  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  people ; 
and,  secondly,  to  increase  their  intelligence,  and  by 
means  of  their  intelligence,  their  prudence,  foresight, 
and  happiness,  by  sound,  liberal,  and  effective  instruc- 
tion in  all  useful  knowledge.  It  has  effected  these 
objects  by  making  the  religious  ministers  the  inspectors 
of  the  religious  education  of  the  people,  by  reserving 
to  itself  the  inspection  of  the  secular  education  of  the 
people,  and  by  making  the  people  themselves  the  fos- 
terers and  guardians  of  their  own  instruction  in  both 
religion  and  knowledge. 

Last  of  all  in  the  scale  of  inspection  comes  that  of 
the  central  government  at  Berlin.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  council- 
lors, to  whom  various  duties  are  assigned  in  the  bureau 
of  educational  affairs,  and  of  these  councillors  there 
are  three,  who  are  sent  every  year  from  Berlin  by  the 
Minister,  on  special  missions  of  inspection  into  the 
different  counties,  in  order  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  schools  in  particular  districts,  where  the  Minister 
has  reason  to  fear  that  the  education  of  the  people  is 
not  making  a  suflSciently  rapid  progress,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  information  respecting  the  state  of  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  particular  circumstances  may 
require  some  modifications  in  existing  regulations. 

Such  id  the  great  system  of  school  inspection  in 
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Prassia,  by  which  the  government^  the  churches,  and 
the  people  insure  the  strictest  observance  of  the  edu- 
cational regulations;   the  religious,  moral,   and  intel- 
lectual  character  of  the  teachers ;   and  the  continued 
development  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people.     If  my 
readers  will  compare  thetse  really  gigantic  efforts,  made 
by   a   government,  whose  whole  annual  revenue  does 
not  amount  to  10,000,000/.,  and  for  a  population  of 
16,000,000  souls;  with  those  which  our  rich  country 
has  been  making  for  a  population  equal  in  amount,  but 
amongst  whom  so  much  pauperism  exists  as  to  require 
lud  from  the  nation  to  tlie  amount  of  7,000,000/.  per 
annum,  I  think  they  will  be  struck  by  the  startling 
contrast. 
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CHAP.  IX, 

PRUSSIAN   EDUCATION.  —  THE    PAROCHIAL   SCHOOLS THEIR 

INTERNAL  MANAGEMENT. —  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
PURSUED  IN  THEM.  —  THE  SUBJECTS  OP  INSTRUCTION. — 
THE  STATISTICS  OF  PRUSSIAN  EDUCATION,  —  COMPARISON 
OP  THESE  STATISTICS  WITH  THOSE  OP  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
—  DEDUCTION  PROM  THEM  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ENGI^ND. 

It  is  generally  admitted  thougkout  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Fnmce,  that  no  one  unaided  teacher  can 
direct  the  instruction  of  more  than  sixty  children,  in 
one  school-room,  without  serious  injury  to  the  individual 
education  of  each  scholar.  Where  one  hundred  are  as- 
sembled in  one  room  under  one  teacher,  it  will  almost 
always  be  found,  that  the  whole  class  makes  very  un- 
satisfactory progress,  and  that  the  children  who  are  the 
least  studious  and  clever,  and  who  consequently  more 
particularly  require  the  teacher's  attention,  are  almost 
wholly  neglected.  Moreover,  where  great  numbers  are 
left  to  the  unaided  eflforts  of  one  man,  it  is  always  found 
that  order  cannot  be  properly  maintained ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  advancement  of  the  whole  class  is  re- 
tarded. These  evils  are  tenfold  increased  when  the 
whole  of  the  children  do  not  form  one  but  several  classes, 
and  when  the  teacher's  eye  must  be  removed  from  one 
part  of  the  scholars,  whilst  he  is  instructing  the  others ; 
and  even  where  they  do  form  but  one  class,  a  careful 
observer  may  always  discover  that  the  education  of  at 
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least  one  half  of  the  children  Id  almost  entirely  nog- 
leetecL 

I  have  often  been  present,  both  in  England  and  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  at  lesdous 
given  to  large  classes  by  teachers  noted  for  their  (xiwer 
of  manapng  a  great  number;  and  I  have  always  ob- 
served that  in  the  back  rows  there  were  a  greut  number 
of  children,  who  never  answered  a  single  qucdtion, 
who  sat  listless  and  inattentive,  or  who  dis^tractcd  the 
attention  of  all  the  others  by  their  disorderly  conduct. 
In  Saxony,  where  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  per- 
fect the  village  schools,  a  law  has  been  passed  by  the 
Chambers,  which  forbids  any  teacher  assembling  more 
than  iixty  children  in  the  same  class ;  and  so  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  regulation,  that  if  a  parish 
<auinot  afford  to  support  one  teacher  for  every  sixty 
children,  the  Chambers  have  decreed,  that  the  children 
must  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  half  of  which  is 
-required  to  attend  the  morning,  and  the  other  the 
evening  school;  it  being  esteemed  much  better  that 
each  child  should  have  only  three  or  four  hours  of  careful 
instruction  per  day,  than  that  one  half  should  be  neg- 
lected, in  order  that  the  other  half  should  receive  the 
whole  of  the  teacher's  attention. 

About  eight  or  ten  years  since  all  the  German 
schools  were  conducted  on  the  Bell  and  Lancasterian 
methods,  the  children  being  left  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  young  and  half-educated  monitors,  as  in  our 
own  parochial  schools  at  the  present  day.  The  results  of 
this  system  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  soon  occa- 
sioned a  powerful  re-action  in  the  contrary  direction. 
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The  German  govemments,  perceiving  how  grievously 
the  mental  education  and  mental  development  of  the 
children  were  retarded  hj  subjecting  them  to  the 
imperfect  care  of  half- educated  monitors^  prohibited 
all  employment  of  monitors  in  the  parochial  schools. 
Hence  it  became  necessary  to  considerably  increase  the 
staff  of  teachers^  as  well  as  the  expenditure  required 
for  their  support.  In  the  towns  this  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  results^  as  the  towns  can  always 
raise  sufficient  funds  for  the  support  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers.  I  generally  found  that  each  of 
these  schools  throughout  Germany  had  a  staff  of  from 
six  to  twelve  teachers  attached  to  it,  each  of  whom  had 
attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  had  been  specially 
educated  in  the  classes  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
normal  schools,  from  his  sixth  to  his  twentieth  year, 
and  had  obtained  a  diploma  certifying  his  fitness  for  the 
profession  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

But  in  the  village  schools  the  results  of  this  rejection 
of  all  monitorial  assistance  has  been  less  satisfactory. 
The  villages  are  not  generally  rich  enough  to  support 
more  than  two  teachers,  and  often  not  more  than  one, 
and  this,  too,  in  many  cases,  where  there  are  150 
children  who  attend  the  school.  In  these  cases,  there- 
fore, monitors  are  greatly  needed  to  assist  in  maintaining 
order  among  one  part  of  the  children,  while  the  teacher 
is  instructing  another  part,  and  to  relieve  the  teacher 
from  the  more  mechanical  part  of  class  instruction,  so 
that  he  may  apply  his  undivided  attention  to  those 
branches  of  instruction,  in  which  his  superior  skill, 
knowledge,  and  experience  are  most  needed. 
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Bat  the  prejudices  which  the  Germans  have  imbibed 
against  the  monitorial  system^  are,  as  yet,  too  strong  to 
allow  them  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  employing  moni- 
tors in  the  village  schools.  Whenever  I  addressed  a 
German  teacher  on  this  subject,  he  immediately  an« 
swered,  '*  Oh  I  we  have  had  enough  of  your  Lancas- 
terian  methods;  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  try 
them  again."  It  was  very  surprising  to  me  to  see,  how 
universal  and  how  strong  this  antipathy  to  monitors 
was  throughout  Germany ;  but  it  served  to  show  me, 
how  deep  an  interest  all  classes  took  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  schools,  as  it  was  evident  that  they  only  rejected 
this  means  of  lessening  the  parochial  outlay  in  the  sup- 
port of  teachers,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  es- 
sentially injurious  to  the  sound  mental  progress  of  the 
children. 

No  doubt  that  the  old  monitorial  system  was  de- 
serving of  all  their  maledictions;  but  it  would  well 
become  the  Prussian  educational  authorities  to  consider, 
whether  the  mean  between  the  old  system  and  the 
present,  such,  viz.,  as  the  monitorial  system  pursued  in 
Holland  and  France,  is  not  the  true  state  of  things 
to  which  they  ought  to  aspire.  In  these  countries,  the 
teachers  train  the  most  promising  of  their  oldest  and 
most  advanced  scholars  as  monitors.  They  give  them 
instruction  in  the  evenings  when  the  day's  work  in  the 
schoolroom  is  over.  These  monitors  are  paid  by  the 
parochial  authorities  just  enough,  to  make  It  worth  their 
while  to  remain  at  their  posts  as  assistants  to  the  school- 
masters until  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  after  which 
time  they  are  removed  to  the  normal  colleges  to  be 
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trained  as  teachers^  whilst  other  children  take  their 
places  in  the  village  schools.  To  these  trained  and  paid 
monitors  nothing  is  intrusted^  but  the  mere  mechanical 
parts  of  school  teaching,  such  as  the  elements  of  redding, 
writing^  and  arithmetic.  All  the  higher  and  more  in- 
tellectual parts  of  school  education,  such  as  religious  in- 
struction, history,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic, 
are  conducted  by  the  schoolmaster  himself.  But  the 
principal  service  which  the  monitors  render  to  the 
teachers  is,  in  preserving  order  and  silence  in  the  school, 
and  in  watching  over  those  classes,  which  are  not  for 
the  time  being  receiving  instruction  from  the  school- 
master. By  this  means,  one  able  master,  with  the  aid 
of  two  intelligent  monitors,  may  conduct  a  school  of  100 
children;  whenever  the  number  however  exceeds  100, 
there  should  in  all  cases  be,  at  the  least,  two  superior 
teachers. 

But  in  Prussia  this  rule  is  not  observed.  They  have 
resolved,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  employ  no 
monitors  in  the  schools ;  and  as  they  are  conscious,  that 
without  them  they  require  a  much  greater  number  of 
teachers,  they  have  directed  the  inspectors  to  inform  the 
county  magistrates  when  two  or  more  teachers  are  re- 
quired by  a  parish,  and  the  magistrates  are,  in  these 
cases,  authorised  to  oblige  the  parochial  authorities  to 
elect  and  support  as  many  additional  teachers  as  are 
necessary.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  parish, 
although  very  populous,  is  very  poor  and  unable  to  do 
more  than  support  one  teacher,  even  when  the  number 
of  its  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  is  120  or 
130.     In  these  cases,  all  the  children  of  different  ages 
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and  difierent  degrees  of  profidency  are  assembled  in  one 
fidhoolrooint  under  the  care  of  only  one  teacher.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  no  matter  how  clever  such  a  teacher 
may  be,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  conduct  such 
a  school  properly.  Even  if  the  children  were  all  of  the 
same  d^ree  of  proficiency,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
one  man  to  promote  the  individual  development  and 
edncation  of  so  many  scholars;  how  much  more  so, 
when  they  are  of  different  ages  and  of  different  de- 
grees of  proficiency  ?  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
Prussian  village  schools.  They  are,  at  present,  actually 
retarding  the  progress  of  their  own  education  by  their 
too  blind  fear  of  doing  so.  They  fear  the  evil  effects 
of  our  old,  absurd  monitorial  systems  so  much  as  to 
refuse  to  reason  calmly  on  the  subject  of  monitorial 
assistance.  But  the  evil  will  soon  bring  its  own  cure. 
They  find  that  many  parishes  with  more  than  100 
children  cannot  afford  to  support  more  than  one  teacher ; 
they  clearly  see  that  one  is  not  enough  for  so  many ; 
and  that  owing  to  this  paucity  of  masters,  the  education 
of  the  less  intelligent  children  is  neglected.  They  are 
really  anxious  to  perfect  their  schools ;  and  where  there 
is  such  a  will,  and  such  an  experience  as  is  possessed  by 
the  educational  authorities  in  Prussia,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  Prussian  people  themselves,  there  the 
remedy  will  soon  be  applied.  Thejr  are  already,  in  some 
few  quarters,  beginning  to  see  their  error,  and  not  many 
years  will  pass  ere  a  change  will  be  introduced. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  want  of  monitors  is 
felt  most  in  the  village  schools ;  for  the  town  schools 
are   conducted   in  a   totally   different   manner.     In  a 
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town  a  greater  number  of  children  are  found  assembled 
together,  and  greater  funds  are  always  found  at  the 
disposal  of  the  school  authorities,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, are  elected  by  the  people.  In  each  of  the 
Prussian  towns,  several  great  school-houses  are  generally 
built,  each  containing  from  four  to  sixteen  class-rooms. 
The  number  does  not,  I  believe,  generally  exceed 
eight  in  one  school-house,  and  some  have  not  more, 
but  hardly  any  fewer  than  four.  In  Germany,  except 
in  the  poorest  villages,  different  classes  are  never  in- 
structed in  the  same  room.  Even  in  the  villages,  there 
arc  generally  two  or  three  class-rooms  in  the  village 
school-house,  for  each  of  which  a  separate  teacher  is 
maintained.  This  plau  of  teaching  the  different  classes 
in  different  rooms,  adds  incalculably  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  education  given.  In  each  room,  only  one  voice  is 
heard  at  a  time  —  the  voice  of  the  teacher  or  of  one  of 
the  children.  The  attention  of  the  children  is  not  dis- 
turbed or  diverted  from  the  teacher  by  what  is  going  on 
in  another  class.  Each  room  is  perfectly  quiet.  The 
teacher  can  be  heard  distinctly,  and  can  hear  every 
noise  in  his  class.  Besides  all  this,  for  equal  numbers 
of  children  four  or  five  times  as  many  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  Germany  as  in  England.  Each  child  receives, 
therefore,  four  or  five  times  as  much  assistance  and 
attention  from  a  learned  man  as  a  child  does  in  England. 
The  individual  progress,  therefore,  of  the  children  in 
the  German  schools  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Swiss  schools),  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  children.  Over  each  school-house  one  head 
tencher  is  appointed,  who  is  an  elderly  and  experienced 
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man,  and  who  himself  takes  the  management  of  the  highest 
cUiss.     Under  him  are  appointed  a  number  of  younger 
teachers,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  class-rooms  in 
the  school-house.     These  younger  masters  board  with 
the  head  teacher  in  his  house,  wliich  is  generally  con* 
structed  large  enough  to  afford  loilgings  for  the  staff  of 
masters  required  for  all  the  classes.     If  the  class-rooms 
do  not  exceed  four^  the  boys  and  girls  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  the  different  rooms,  and  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  according  to  their  proficiency.     If,  however,  the 
school  contains  more  than  four  class-rooms,  then  the 
girls  and  boys  are  separated  into  two  distinct  divisions, 
each    of  which   is   divided  into  three  or  four  classes 
according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  children.     In  the 
town  schools,  therefore,  it  is  much  easier  to  dispcnsj 
with  monitors,  as  no  teacher  is  perplexed  with  having 
to   direct  different  classes  in  the   same   room.      Each 
teacher  has  only  to  instruct  a  small  number  of  children 
of  about  the  same  proficiency  in  the  same  subject,  at  one 
time  and  in  a  separate  room.     He  can,  therefore,  at  all 
moments  engage  all  his  children  in  the  same  occupations, 
keep  them  all  under  his  constant  inspection,  and  direct 
their  operations  much  better  than  where  these  opera- 
tions themselves  are  necessarily  of  three  or  four  differ- 
ent kinds  at  the  same  time.     But  even  in  such  case, 
the  teachers  require  the  assistance  of  monitors,  in  the 
writing,  drawing,  and  ciphering  exercises;  or  else,  as 
I   have   often  observed,  when  the   teacher's  attention 
is  withdrawn  from  the  class,  or  when  he  is  attending 
to  some  individual  pupil  in  one  part  of  the  school,  the 
juvenile  spirit  is  sure  to  begin  to  effervesce  in  another. 
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and  to  produce  noise,  disorder,  and  interruption.  This 
want  of  assistance  for  the  principal  teachers  was  ahnost 
the  only  fault  I  could  find  with  the  Prussian  schools. 

The  school-buildings  were  generally  excellent,  and 
often  handsome ;  the  class-rooms  numerous,  lofty,  capa- 
cious, and  always  clean;  for  the  inspectors  take  great 
care  that  the  parochial  authorities  do  not  neglect  the 
whitewashing  and  repairs.  The  scholars  themselves 
were  always  exquisitely  clean.  The  rooms  were  con- 
stantly whitewashed  and  scoured.  The  law  obliges  the 
school-committees  to  do  this.  If  any  neglect  in  these 
particulars  is  evident,  the  inspectors  and  county  ma- 
gistrates  are  empowered  and  required  to  act  for  the 
parochial  committee,  and  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  purpose  by  a  parochial  rate  levied  upon  the  house- 
holders. But  from  the  beautiful  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness and  from  the  excellent  repair  of  the  school-rooms 
which  I  saw  in  different  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many, it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  people  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  importance  and  utility  of 
these  regulations. 

The  class-rooms  were  always  well  fitted  up  with 
parallel  desks  and  forms,  and  almost  always  with  excel- 
lent maps  of  Germany,  on  which  all  the  leading  physical 
characteristics  of  the  country  were  delineated  in  a  strong 
and  forcible  manner,  and  on  a  large  scale ;  and  also  with 
smaller  but  excellent  maps  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

At  one  end  of  each  class-room  is  the  teacher's  desk, 
raised  a  little  above  the  others.  Behind  and  on  each 
side  of  him  hang  great  black  boards,  fastened  to  the 
waW  hy  moveable  hinges.     On  these  he  writes  copies  of 
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the  wiitiiig  exerciaes,  and  draws  all  his  figures^  &c.  for 
the  illustration  of  his  lessons :  and  on  these  also  each 
child  is  called  upon  in  turn  to  explain  arithmetical 
operations,  or  to  fill  up  or  draw  the  outlines  of  a  map 
of  some  part  of  Europe,  or  of  one  of  the  principal 
oountries  of  the  world.  The  space  between  the  teacher's 
desk  and  the  other  end  of  the  room  is  filled  with  pa- 
rallel rows  of  desks  and  forms,  at  which  the  children 
work ;  for  the  Prussians  are  too  anxious  to  make  the 
children  interested  in  their  school  duties,  to  think  of 
making  education  more  disagreeable  to  them  than  it 
necessarily  is,  by  forcing  them  to  stand  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  lessons,  as  they  do  in  many  of  our 
National  Schools  to  this  day.  Each  school  has  also  a 
yard^  where  the  children  take  exercise  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  school  hours,  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  to  awaken  their  faculties,  while  the 
windows  of  the  class-rooms  are]  thrown  open,  and  the 
air  of  the  rooms  is  thoroughly  purified. 

Our  town  schools  are  often  without  any  yard,  so 
that  the  children  are  either  kept  for  three  or  four 
hours  at  a  time  in  the  close  lur  of  the  school-room,  or 
are  turned  loose  into  a  dirty  back  street,  to  mix  with 
all  the  frequenters  of  such  a  locality,  no  matter  who 
they  may  be. 

Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that,  if  a  school-room 
is  built  and  children  attend  it,  the  results  must  needs 
be  good ;  but  it  behoves  them  to  examine  whether  they 
have  left  any  influence  at  work  upon  the  children's 
minds,  stronger  than  the  influence  for  good  which  the 
school  affords.     If  it  is  so,  it  seems  a  little  sangiunC) 
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to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  hope  for  happy  results.  The 
whole  system  of  things  in  Germany  is  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent to  that  in  England,  that  any  one  who  attempts 
to  describe  it  to  Englishmen  must  necessarily  appear 
to  exaggerate.  I  can  only  say,  let  doubters  go  and 
inspect  for  themselves,  and  I  am  convinced  they  will 
own,  that  I  have  not  said  nearly  so  much  as  I  might 
have  done,  in  favour  of  the  wonderful  efforts  the  people 
and  the  governments  are  making  to  advance  the  great 
cause  of  popular  instruction. 

Each  child  buys  its  own  books  and  slate.  Those 
children,  however,  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  small 
school-fees,  and  who  are  consequently  sent  to  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  or  parish  in  which  they  dwell, 
are  provided  with  books,  &c.  by  the  town  or  parochial 
authorities.  The  children  generally  carry  their  books 
home  with  them ;  and  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to 
eight  o'clock,  a  traveller  may  see  the  streets  of  a  German 
town  or  village  filled  with  boys  and  girls,  neatly  dressed 
and  very  clean,  hurrying  to  school;  each  of  the  boys 
carrying  his  school-books  in  a  small  goat-skin  knap- 
sack on  his  back,  and  each  of  the  girls  carrying  hers  in 
a  small  bag,  which  she  holds  in  her  hand.  The  clean- 
liness and  neatness  of  dress  which  I  generally  observed 
among  the  children  very  much  surprised  me,  and  always 
served  to  convince  me  how  the  educational  regulations 
were  tending  to  civilise  and  elevate  the  tastes  of  the 
lower  classes  throughout  Germany.  At  first  I  was  often 
disposed  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my  companions,  when 
they  assured  me  that  the  children  I  saw  were  the  sons 
nnd  daughters  of  poor  labourers. 
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The  Tery  way  in  which  children  of  different  ranks 
of  society  ore  to  be  found  mingled  in  the  same  school, 
serves  to  show  how  superior  the  civilisation  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Germany  b  to  that  of  the  Englisii  jieasants. 
With  us  it  would  be  impossible  to  associate,  in  the 
same  school,  the  children  of  peasants  with  those  of  even 
the  lowest  of  our  middle  classes.  But  in  Germany  I 
constantly  found  the  children  of  the  highest  and  of  the 
lowest  ranks  sitting  at  the  same  desk,  and  in  almost 
every  school  I  saw  the  children  of  the  lowest  and  of  the 
middle  classes  mingled  together. 

In  Berlin,  one  of  the  teachers,  on  my  asking  him 
whose  sons  the  boys  at  one  of  his  forms  were,  requested 
them  to  tell  me  in  what  occupations  their  fathers  were 
engaged.  From  these  boys  I  learned,  that  one  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  another  of  a  physician;  that  others 
were  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers,  and  others  the  sons 
of  errand  men  and  porters.  Now,  were  not  the  children 
of  the  errand  men  and  porters  very  much  more  civilised, 
polished,  and,  if  I  may  use  that  much  abused  word,  more 
gentlemanly  than  the  same  class  of  children  in  England, 
such  an  association  would  be  totally  impossible.  And 
yet  this  to  us  incredible  state  of  things,  exists  with  in- 
finitely less  discontentment  and  social  disturbance  than 
we  find  among  our  labouring  classes  in  England. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  educational 
system  is  in  a  stationary  state,  that  the  people  and 
the  government  are  resting  upon  their  oars,  or  that 
they  now  think  that  they  have  done  enough,  and  that 
they  can  let  the  stream  bear  them  on  without  further 
exertion.     Far,  far  otherwise:  on  every  hand  exten- 
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hlm^  as  it  were  soliciting  his  attention :  then  each  one 
of  these  materials  has  its  artificer;  and  thus  all  the 
mechanical  trades  may  be  brought  under  consideration 
—  the  house-builder's,  the  mason's,  the  plumber's,  the 
glazier's,  the  locksmith's,  &c.  A  single  article  may  be 
viewed  under  difierent  aspects  —  as,  in  speaking  of  a 
lock,  one  may  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of 
iron  —  its  cohesiveness,  malleability,  &c. — its  utility,  or 
the  variety  of  utensils  into  which  it  may  be  wrought : 
or  the  conversation  may  be  turned  to  the  particular  ob- 
ject and  uses  of  the  lock ;  and  upon  these  a  lesson  on  the 
rights  of  property,  the  duty  of  honesty,  the  guilt  of 
theft  and  robbery,  &c.,  be  engrafted.  So,  in  speaking 
of  the  beauties  and  riches  and  wonders  of  nature — of 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  the  glory  of  sprmg,  the 
exuberance  of  autumn,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  the 
magnificence  of  the  firmament — the  child's  mind  may  be 
turned  to  the  contemplation  of  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God.  I  found  that  these  religious  aspects  of  nature 
were  very  frequently  adverted  to,  and  I  was  daily  de- 
lighted with  the  reverent  and  loving  manner  in  which  the 
name  of  the  Deity  was  always  spoken  :  —  *  Der  liebe 
Gott,'  the  dear  God,  was  the  universal  form  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth 
was  hardly  ever  spoken  without  this  epithet  of  endear- 
ment. 

"  It  is  easy  also  to  see  that  a  description  of  the 
grounds  about  the  school-house  or  the  paternal  mansion, 
and  of  the  road  leading  from  one  of  these  places  to  the 
other,  is  the  true  starting-point  of  all  geographical 
knowledge ;  and  this  once  begun,  there  is  no  terminus 
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until  all  modem  and  ancient  geography  and  all  travels 
and  explorations  hj  sea  and  land,  are  exhausted.  So 
the  boy's  nest  of  marbles  may  be  the  nucleus  of  all 
mineral(^;  his  top,  his  kite,  his  little  wind-wheel  or 
water-wheel,  the  salient  points  of  all  mechanics  and 
technology ;  and  the  stories  he  has  heard  of  the  last 
king  or  the  present  king,  the  first  chapter  in  uni- 
Tersal  history 

'^  The  Prussian  teacher  has  no  book.  He  needs  none. 
He  teaches  from  a  full  mind.  He  does  not  cumber  or 
darken  the  subject  with  any  technical  phraseology. 
He  observes  what  proficiency  the  child  has  made,  and 
then  adapts  his  instructions  both  in  quality  and  amount 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  He  answers  all  questions. 
He  solves  all  doubts.  It  is  one  of  his  objects,  at  every 
recitation,  so  to  present  ideas  that  they  shall  start  doubts 
and  provoke  questions.  He  connects  each  lesson  with 
all  kindred  and  collateral  ones ;  and  shows  its  relation 
to  the  every-day  duties  and  business  of  life ;  and  should 
the  most  ignorant  man,  or  the  most  destitute  vagrant  in 
society,  ask  him  *  of  what  use  can  such  knowledge  be  ?  ' 
he  will  prove  to  him  in  a  word,  that  some  of  his  own 
pleasures  or  means  of  subsistence  are  dependent  upon  it, 
or  have  been  created  or  improved  by  it." 

By  these  means  the  children  are  amused  and  in- 
terested in  their  studies.  They  go  to  their  school  with 
the  same  pleasure  as  a  child  to  its  nurse  when  expect- 
ing to  hear  a  story  told.  Throughout  their  after  life 
the  school-days  are  a  happy  recollection ;  and  all  that 
was  learned  there,  is  cherished  and  loved ;  because  it 
awakens  agreeable,   happy,  and  virtuous  associations. 

L  5 
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The  perceptive  powers  of  the  children  are  exercised  and 
strengthened.  They  are  taught  to  think  and  inquire 
about  all  they  see  around  them  in  life.  Their  reflecting 
and  inventive  faculties  are  thus  developed,  while  their 
moral  sentiments  are  cultivated.  "  Instead,"  as  Mr. 
Mann  says,  ^'  of  any  longer  regarding  the  earth  as  a 
huge  mass  of  dead  matter,  without  variety  and  with- 
out life ;  its  beautiful  and  boundless  diversities  of  sub- 
stance, and  its  latent  vitality  and  energies  gradually  dawn 
forth,  until  at  length  they  illuminate  the  whole  soul, 
challenging  its  admiration  for  their  utility,  and  its 
homage  for  the  bounty  of  their  Creator." 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools 
vary  in  the  different  classes.  In  those  for  the  younger 
children,  who  have  only  just  entered  the  school,  they 
are  confined  to  Scripture  history,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  singing;  but,  in  the  classes  for  the 
elder  children,  not  only  are  higher  and  more  advanced 
exercises  in  the  above  subjects  given,  but  the  scholars 
learn  also  German  history,  geography,  drawing,  and 
mental  calculation.  In  this  last  subject  of  instruction, 
I  sometimes  found  astonishing  progress  made.  Be- 
sides the  above  lessons  which  the  school-masters  are 
obliged  by  law  to  teach  in  all  schools,  the  children 
learn  to  recite  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
finest  passages  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  most  cele- 
brated national  melodies.  In  the  higher  elementary 
schools,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  higher  burgher  schools, 
which  are  open  to  all  children  who  like  to  enter  them 
after  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  and  which  are  at- 
tended by  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers  and  of  labourers 
also,  the  course  of  education  is  m\xd\  Vvl^laer,  embracing 
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not  only  a  continued  exercise  in  the  different  subjects  of 
instruction  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  in  addition 
to  these,  geometry,  universal  history,  and  the  French 
language.  No  child  is  obliged  to  attend  these  schools ; 
but  all  are  admitted,  who  wish  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation there  after  leaving  the  primary  schools.  These 
schools  are,  as  I  have  before  said,  only  to  be  foimd  in 
towns ;  but  each  town  is  obliged  by  law  to  support  at 
leagt  one  of  them.  They  are  generally,  I  believe,  very 
well  attended  by  the  children  of  small  shopkeepers,  and 
contain  also  many  children  from  the  poorest  ranks  of 
society. 

The  great  intelligence  that  pervades  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  may  be  seen  from  the  number  and  character  of 
the  country  newspapers.  Every  small  town  which  pos- 
sesses  a  press,  sends  out  at  least  one  newspaper,  and 
generally  several.  These  journals  appear  sometimes 
every  day,  and  sometimes  only  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  To  give  an  idea  how  cheap  some  of  them  are,  I 
may  mention,  that  I  found  one  lying  on  the  table  of  a 
little  village  inn  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  was 
of  quarto  size,  contained  eight  pages  of  information,  and 
appeared  twice  a  week.  In  English  value  this  paper 
cost  about  six  shillings  per  annum.  It  was  printed  at 
the  little  town  of  Pima,  and  contained  all  the  latest 
news  from  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
different  German  countries.  There  was  an  account  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  negotiations  then  pending  on 
the  Spanish  marriage  question,  of  the  progress  of  good 
government  at  Home,  and  of  the  procession  of  Mr. 
Wyatt's  great  horse  through  the  streets  of  London. 
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There  was  little  or  no  original  writing  on  political 
questions  affecting  Germany;  but  all  the  latest  news  of 
Germany,  and  of  all  other  European  countries,  were 
given  in  it.  This  used  to  be  the  general  character  of 
German  newspapers.  Now,  however,  the  press  is  free, 
and  these  papers  contain  original  articles  like  our  own. 
The  greater  the  size  of  the  town  where  they  are  pub- 
lished, the  larger  is  the  size  of  the  journal,  the  more 
circumstantial  the  information  given  in  it,  and  the  more 
frequent  the  appearance  of  the  paper.  They  are  all 
remarkably  cheap,  the  daily  papers  published  at  Dresden 
costing  not  more  in  English  value  than  2  65.  per  annum. 
Now,  not  only  do  several  of  these  papers  lie  on  the  table 
of  the  smallest  village  inn,  for  the  peasants  to  read ;  but 
the  labourers  themselves  and  the  poorest  work-people 
in  the  towns  take  them  in.  Several  families  club  to- 
gether and  take  in  a  paper  among  them,  which  is  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  If  my  readers  will  consider  the 
character  of  these  journals  giving,  as  they  all  do,  original 
articles  on  literature  and  politics,  and  epitomes  of  the 
news  of  all  foreign  countries  and  of  G'irmany,  they 
will  comprehend  what  different  ideas  a  German  and  an 
English  peasant  have  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  of  political  events  in  general. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  statistics  of  Prussian 
education,  as  they  were  published  in  1845.  The  Re- 
ports, from  which  these  statistics  were  extracted,  are 
forwarded  to  the  government  from  all  the  counties 
every  year,  and  are  published  in  a  collected  form  once 
every  three  years  by  the  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  in  Berlin. 
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'In  the  end  of  the  year  1843,  the  population  of  Prussia 
amounted  to  15,471,765.  For  this  population  23,646 
elementary  schools  had  been  established.  This  is  a 
great  number;  but  it  will  appear  all  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, if  we  remember  the  size  of  the  town-schools, 
which  seldom  contain  less  than  four  and  often  as  many 
as  TEN  class-rooms  and  teachers.  For  the  dh-ection  of 
the  instruction  given  in  these  schools,  the  following 
number  of  teachers  had  been  appointed,  and  was  paid 
and  supported  by  the  different  parishes  and  towns :  — 

Definitely  appointed  head  teachers     .  -  .     25,150 

Assistant  teachers      .  -  .  .  -       2,680 

Schoolmistresses         .  -  .  .  .       1,801 


Total  number  of  teachers  in  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  1843     29,631 

We  shall  still  more  fully  comprehend  the  real  worth 
and  meaning  of  these  statistics,  if  we  bear  in  mind  what 
the  education  of  these  29,631  home  missionaries  has 
been ;  how  they  are  protected  and  encouraged  by  the 
state,  and  how  they  are  watched  over,  checked,  and 
counselled  by  the  inspectors.  Could  we  find  2000 
such  teachers  as  these,  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales?  Each  of  these  29,631  has  received  a  most 
careful  preparatory  training  of  fourteen  years'  dura- 
tion ;  each  of  them  has  been  examined  by  committees  of 
public  examiners  appointed  by  the  state ;  each  of  them 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  pe-. 
dagogy,  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic;  with  Scripture  and  profane 
history,  geography,  drawing,  and  singing ;  each  of  them 
can  play  on  the  violin,  the  organ,  and  pianoforte ;  while 
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nearly  all  of  them  have  studied  the  elements  of  physics, 
botany^  and  natural  history.  Where  can  we  find  such 
a  class  of  teachers  in  England  ? 

The  number  of  children  who  were  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  23,646  day-schools  of  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1843,  were  — 

Boys  .....     1,184,864 

Girls  .....     1,143,282 


Total  number  of  children  attending  the  ^^^'Tooog  145 
mentary  d!ay-sehools  of  Prussia,  in  1843      -J    *       ' 

If  to  these  be  added  14,795  children,  who  were  at- 
tending the  higher  class  of  elementary  schools,  which 
exist  in  the  Prussian  towns,  and  of  which  there  are  100 
in  the  kingdom,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  highly  satisfactory 
result,  that  1  child  in  every  6*5  of  the  population  was 
attending  a  primary  school,  in  1843. 

For  the  education  of  the  great  army  of  29,631 
teachers,  the  Prussian  government  has  founded  43  semi- 
naries or  normal  colleges,  which  contained,  in  1843, 
2546  young  persons  preparing  to  enter  the  teacher's 
profession,  and  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  superannuated, 
and  of  those  who  annually  die  at  their  posts  or  leave 
the  profession, 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  Prussian  education 
with  the  latest  statistics  of  French  and  Swiss  primary 
schools,  will  furnish  us  with  some  very  useful  and  im- 
portant conclusions.  From  the  statistics  of  Prussian 
education  we  find  that,  in  1843,  there  was,  notwith- 
standing the  great  size  of  the  town-schools — 
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1  primary  school  in  Prussia  for  every  653  inhabitants. 
1  teacher  for  every  662        », 

1  normal  college  for  every  377,300        „ 

In  France^  the  number  of  primary  echools,  in  1843, 
was  59^383^  the  number  of  normal  colleges  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  was  96,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
actually  engaged  in  instruction  75,535;  and  as  the 
population  of  France,  in  1843,  amounted  to  34,230,178, 
it  follows,  that  there  was  in  that  year  — 

1  primary  school  in  France  for  every  558  inhabitants. 
1  teacher  for  every  446        „ 

I  normal  college  for  every  356,564        „ 

In  Svntzerlandy  there  were,  in  1843,  13  normal  col- 
leges, and  the  population  was  2,300,000 ;  so  that  there 
was,  in  that  country  — 

1  normal  college  for  every  176,923  inhabitants ; 

and  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  also,  I  believe,  in  Lau- 
sanne, Zurick,  Argovie,  and  Thurgovie,  there  was  — 

1  teacher  for  every  480  inhabitants. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony^  there  was,  in  the  year 
1843, 

1  primary  school  for  every         900  inhabitants. 
1  teacher  for  every  588        „ 

1  normal  college  for  every  214,975        „ 

In  the  duchy  o(  Baden,  in  the  year  1841,  there  was — 

1  primary  school  for  about  every         700  inhabitants. 
1  normal  college  for  about  every  500,000        „ 

In  the  kingdom  of  Bavariuy  in  the  year  1846,  there 
was — 

1  teacher  for  every  508  inhabitants. 

1  primary  school  for  603        „ 

1  normal  college  for  every  550,000        „ 
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Now,  let  me  suppose  that  we  are  a  moral  people  ;  that 
we  require  fewer  schools,  fewer  teachers,  and  fewer 
normal  colleges,  in  proportion  to  our  population,  than 
either  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  or  Bavaria;  and 
let  me  suppose  that  it  would  suffice  to  have — 

1  primary  school  for  every         700  inhabitants. 
1  teacher  for  every  600         „ 

I  normal  college  for  every  400,000         n 

The  proportions  in  all  Germany,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Denmark,  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  of  France 
and  Prussia,  so  that  when  I  adopt  this  low  estimate  for 
England,  I  am  adopting  one  lower  than  the  proportions 
existing  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  But  taking 
this  estimate,  which  is  the  lowest  we  can  possibly 
imagine,  if  we  would  supply  all  the  people  with  the 
means  of  education,  what  result  do  we  arrive  at  ?  Why, 

THAT  WE  REQUIRE  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  "VVaLES,  AT 
LEAST — 

23,531  SCHOOLS, 

26,500    TEACHERS,    AND 

41    NORMAL    COLLEGES. 

If  we  had  all  these,  we  should  not  even  then  be  nearly 
so  well  provided  with  the  materials  of  education  as 
Prussia,  France,  Switzerland,  or  Bavaria. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1843,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  (be- 
tween which  ages  all  children  are  obliged  to  attend 
school),  was  2,992,124 ;  it  follows,  therefore,  from  the 
statement  above  given  of  the  number  of  Prussian  chil- 
dren attending  school  in  1843,  that  there  were  in  that 
year  663,978  children,  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of 
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foarteen  years,  and  who  were  not  attending  school. 
Many  children,  however,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen  were  attending  the  classes  of  the  higher  schools 
and  gymnasia,  during  the  same  year.  The  number  of 
these  was  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be 
about  93,276;  so  that  according  to  this  calculation^ 
there  remained  570,702  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen,  who  were  not  attending  the  elementary 
schools,  in  1843.  But  the  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureauy  by  whom  these  statistics  are  collected  and 
published,  goes  on  in  his  report  to  observe — "  That 
it  would  be  utterly  false  to  suppose,  that  there  were 
670,702  children  in  Prussia,  in  1843,  between  the 
age  of  six  and  fourteen,  who  received  no  instruction 
whatever."  According  to  him,  a  great  number  of 
girls  receive  private  instruction,  and  are  not  reckoned 
in  the  numbers  of  children  attending  school,  while  a 
still  greater  number  of  very  poor  children  leave  school 
at  the  end  of  their  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year,  after 
having  obtained  the  necessary  certificate  of  being  able 
to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  of  having  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  outlines  of  Scripture  history.  There  are, 
besides,  always  a  number  of  children  in  every  part  of 
the  country  who  are  kept  at  home  by  sickness,  and 
others,  who  are  too  delicate  to  begin  school  attendance 
with  their  sixth  year.  If  these  several  circumstances 
be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the 
570,702  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen, 
who  were  not  attending  the  primary  schools  in  1843, 
are  by  no  means  children  who  have  not  received,  or 
will  not   in   future   receive,  any  education ;   but  that 
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this  apparent  defalcation  from  school  attendance  arises 
irom  the  number  of  girls  who  are  receiying  pri- 
yate  instruction ;  from  the  number  of  poor  children 
who  leave  a  little  earlier  than  the  others,  and  who 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  Scripture  history  (for,  before  thej  have 
gained  this  knowledge  they  are  never  permitted  to 
leave  school) ;  and  also  from  the  number  of  those,  who 
are  absentees  from  ill-health  or  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion. Hence  it  may  with  perfect  truth  be. said,  that, 
in  1843,  with  the  exception  of  those  children,  who  were 
suffering  from  bad  health,  nearly  every  child  in  Prussia 
between' the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  was,  either  actually 
receiving  instruction  in  the  parochial  schools,  or  had 
already  learned  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the 
outlines  of  Scripture  history.  This  is  a  very  great  re- 
sult, and  the  Prussians  may  with  reason  boast,  that,  in 
a  few  years,  when  the  oldest  generation  has  passed 
from  the  stage,  and  has  gone  to  rest  with  its  fathers, 
there  will  not  be  one  man  in  the  whole  kingdom,  who 
will  not  be  able  to  read  and  think.  Already  this  con- 
summation has  been  nearly  attained ;  for,  according  to 
an  investigation,  which  the  government  ordered  to  be 
made  in  1845,  it  appeared,  that,  of  the  young  men  who 
were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-two  years, 
there  were,  in  the  whole  of  Prussia,  only  two  in  every 

HUNDRED     WHO     COULD     NOT     READ,     VTRITE,     AND 

CIPHER !     The  appearance  of  the  peasants  themselves, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  observer  of  the 
widely  diffiised  and  great  intelligence  of  the  people. 
The  difference,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  the  children 
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of  the  poor  in  this  country,  and  in  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  quite  extraordinary.  Always 
clean,  and  generally  very  neat  and  tidily  dressed,  they 
have  such  intelligent  countenances,  and  from  their  con- 
stant association  with  the  children  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  their  having  educated  and  civilised  parents  at  home 
to  correct  them,  they  have  such  excellent  manners,  and 
are  so  free  from  vulgarity  and  coarseness,  that  I  was 
often  wholly  unable  to  make  out,  whether  those  I  saw 
were  the  children  of  peasants  or  of  tradespeople ;  nor 
did  I  ever  feel  certain,  unless  when  with  the  teachers, 
Avhom  I  almost  invariably  questioned,  concerning  the 
relative  occupations  and  stations*  of  the  children's  pa- 
rents. The  interiors  of  the  cottages  of  the  poor  are  very 
clean  and  comfortable ;  their  little  plots  of  land,  which 
are  their  own  property,  are  beautifully  cultivated ;  the 
villages  are  very  neat  and  orderly ;  the  exteriors  of  the 
houses  constantly  whitewashed ;  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  people  in  those  provinces  where  the  land 
is  divided,  is  that  of  a  contented  and  intelUgent,  and 
thriving  peasantry.  All  this  must  needs  seem  great 
exaggeration,  and  I  was  oftentimes  tempted  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  my  own  senses.  It  is  true  also,  that  I 
did  not  see  the  poorest  part  of  the  country,  viz.  the  pro- 
vince of  Posen ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  visit 
the  most  prosperous  and  best-educated  province,  viz. 
that  of  Silesia.  I  have,  however,  no  fear  of  bearing 
public  testimony  to  the  truth  of  all  I  have  said  as  re- 
gards the  provinces  of  Westphalia,  the  Bhine,  Saxony, 
and  Brandenburg ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  state  of  the  great  province  of  SUeaia  ia 
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still  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  those  I  have  mea- 
tioned.  The  very  fact  of  the  children  of  such  different 
classes  of  society  being  mingled  together  in  the  same 
schools,  will  serve  to  prove  to  any  unprejudiced  mind 
the  excellence  of  the  ^schools  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
civilisation  of  the  poorer  classes;  for  if  the  schools 
were  not  good  enough  for  the  children  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  or  if  the  poor  children  were  as  rude  and  unre- 
fined, as  the  children  who  frequent  our  ragged  schools 
in  England,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  richer  pa- 
rents would  not  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  same 
classes  with  them.  The  same  association  of  children  of 
different  ranks  of  society  takes  place,  to  even  a  greater 
degree,  in  Switzerland  and  South  Germany  than  in 
Prussia. 

I  could  mention  a  lady,  who  moves  in  the  first  circles 
of  London  society,  and  who  is  rich  enough  and  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  improvement  of  her  young 
relations  to  engage  private  tutors  for  them,  if  it  were 
necessary,  whose  young  grandchildren  I  found  attend- 
ing a  village  school  for  peasants,  situated  near  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  her  son,  who  was  till  lately  a 
member  of  the  government  of  the  canton,  resided.  To 
prove  to  me,  that  it  was  not  carelessness  about  the 
children,  that  had  led  the  parents  to  remain  satisfied 
.with  the  education  given  in  the  village  school,  she  gave 
me  an  introduction  to  the  teacher,  and  begged  me  to 
visit  his  classes.  I  accordingly  went,  and  found  there, 
what  you  may  find  in  nearly  every  village  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  an  educated  and  gentlemanly  man, 
who  appeared  qualified  to  act  as  private  tutor  in  any 
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gentleman's  family.  In  Bavaria  I  found  the  same 
proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  primary  schools.  I 
remember  particularly  a  visit  paid  to  one  school  in 
Munich,  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  example  of 
all ;  for  all  the  schools  in  that  city  are  remarkably  good. 
When  I  entered,  I  did  not  know  any  thing  about  the 
children,  or  to  what  ranks  of  society  they  belonged. 
The  appearance  of  all  was  so  clean,  respectable,  and 
orderly,  that  I  imagined  they  were  all  the  children  of 
tradespeople.  I  therefore  asked  the  teacher  to  tell  me 
what  their  parents  were.  He  answered: — "The  two 
boys  you  see  here  are  the  sons  of  counts;  yonder  is 
the  child  of  a  tradesman ;  there  is  the  son  of  a  phy- 
sician ;  there,  a  son  of  one  of  the  court  servants ; " 
and  so  he  continued  to  point  out  others,  who  were  the 
children  of  professional  men,  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c.  I 
then  said — "  Have  you  any  here,  whose 'parents  are  so 
poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  any  thing  for  their  educa- 
tion, and  who  are  consequently  dependent  on  the  town 
charity  for  their  instruction?**  **OhI  yes,"  he  imme- 
diately answered;  "  the  one  you  see  yonder  (pointing  to 
a  very  clean  and  respectable-looking  child)  is  one,  and 
there  is  another;"  and  so  he  continued  to  single  out 
several  others,  who  were  paid  for,  and  clothed,  at  the 
expense  of  the  city.  Now,  I  am  not  arguing']  that  this 
mixture  of  children  of  different  classes  in  society  is  de- 
sirable, though  it  doubtless  tends  to  render  the  inter- 
course of  all  classes  in  Germany  more  easy,  and  to 
lessen  the  jealousy  with  which  one  class  of  society 
generally  regards  another,  which  keeps  proudly  aloof 
from  it ;  all  that  I  wish  to  infer  from  it  is,  that  the 
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primary  schools  in  Germany  must  be  very  excellent,  that 
the  instruction  given  in  them  must  be  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  also  that  the  lower  orders  of  people  must  be 
far  advanced  in  civilisation,  or  that  such  an  association 
between  the  children  of  the  different  classes  of  society 
in  Germany  and  of  Switzerland  would  be  no  more 
possible  than  it  is  at  present  between  those  of  England 
or  of  Ireland.  The«e  are  facts  well  worthy  of  deep 
consideration. 

I  have  said  that  the  number  of  primary  schools  in 
the  Prussian  provinces,  in  1843,  was  23,646 ;  and  that 
2,328,146  children  were  attending  them.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  average  number  of  children  in 
each  school  was  99.  But,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
town-schools,  and  also  many  of  the  country-schools, 
are  divided  into  many  separate  class-rooms,  each  of 
which  is  presided  over  by  a  trained  teacher;  and,  as 
the  number  of  these  teachers  was,  in  1843,  29,631,  it 
follows,  that  the  average  number  of  children  under  one 
teacher  was  only  73.  In  the  towns  the  average 
number  is  less,  and  in  the  country  greater.  If  the 
Prussian  government  would  consent  to  the  training 
and  employment  of  paid  monitors,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  reduce  the  average  number  of  children  under 
one  teacher  from  73  down  to  40 ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  many  years  will  not  elapse  before  this  will  be 
effected.  In  the  northern  part  of  Prussian  Poland  the 
average  number  of  children  to  one  teacher  is  only  61 ; 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Pomerania  it  is 
only  48 ;  in  another  county  of  the  province  of  Pome- 
rania it  is  only  51 ;  and  in  Berlin  only  41.    The  highest 
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average  is  in  the  southern  and  mountainous  district  of 
the  province  of  Silesia,  where  it  is  116. 

One  strong  symptom  of  the  deep  interest  which  the 
Germans  are  taking  at  present  in  the  question  of  the 
people's  education,  is  the  fact  of  the  astonishing  number 
of  works  on  pedagogy  which  are  constantly  appearing. 
The  press  is  literally  teeming  with  such  publications. 
They  treat  the  subject  of  pedagogy  as  a  science,  while 
every  question  relating  to  it  is  debated  in  these  works  with 
the  greatest  minuteness  and  enthusiasm.  But  besides 
these  books  and  pamphlets,  which  are  daily  appearing 
on  the  subject  of  the  people's  schools,  there  are  several 
periodicals  published,  which  are  very  widely  disseminated 
among  all  engaged  in  education,  and  which  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  subject.  These  periodicals  contain 
original  articles  on  different  questions  relating  to  pe- 
dagogy ;  biographies  of  celebrated  teachers ;  descriptions 
of  particular  schools,  which  are  noted  for  any  particular 
excellencies ;  and  all  the  news  of  education,  not  of  Ger- 
many only,  but  of  all  Europe,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
world.  I  have  seen  articles  in  them  on  the  progress 
of  the  people's  education,  in  all  the  European  countries, 
including  even  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  America,  and 
even  in  China.  All  the  educational  statistics  of  every 
European  country  are  given,  and  all  the  recent  regu- 
lations issued  by  any  particular  government,  whether 
the  French,  the  English,  or  a  German  government,  are 
criticised  in  the  most  unsparing  manner.  The  principal 
part  of  the  news,  however,  relates  of  course  to  Germany. 
The  most  minute  and  circumstantial  accounts  are  given 
from  time  to  time  of  particular  institutions  in  the  dif- 
ferent states.    All  the  new  works,  too,  wi^tv  \!iafc  ^vjS^-^^^X. 
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of  education  are  carefully  reviewed  in  these  periodicals ; 
all  the  new  methods  introduced  into  any  particular 
school  are  discussed ;  and^  in  this  manner,  the  teachers 
throughout  Germany  are,  as  it  were,  bound  together; 
and  the  efforts  of  each  one  are  stimulated,  by  teaching 
him  to  consider  himself  a  member  of  a  great  and  widely 
spread  association,  labouring  together  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see,  how  steadily  and  rapidly 
the  means  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  Prussia 
have  been  improving,  since  1819.  The  following  sta- 
tistics  show  only  a  part  of  the  progress,  which  has  been 
made,  as  a  vast  number  of  old  schools  have  been  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  and  a  still  greater  number  thoroughly 
remodelled  and  repaired,  neither  of  which  facts  is  ex- 
hibited by  them.     It  appears,  then,  that  — 


1.  In  1819,  the  number  of  schools  m  Prussia  was 

- 

20,085 

In  1825,                     „                    „ 

- 

21,625 

In  1831,                    „                    „ 

- 

22,612 

In  184S,                     „                    „ 

• 

23,646 

2.  In  1819,  the  number  of  teachers  in  Prussia  was 

. 

21,895 

In  1825,                    „                     „ 

• 

22,965 

In  1831,                     „                     „ 

- 

27,749 

la  1843                      ^                     ^ 

• 

29,631 

3.  In  1825,  the  number  of  children  between  seren  and\ .  q^o  on-* 

fourteen  years  of  age,  was     -  -  .J 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were*attending  the  I  ,  ^^ . 

schools  was        •*  -  -  -  J 

In  1831,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and"!  ^  -._  ^^^^ 
^  -  >  2,043,030 

fourteen  years  of  age,  was     •  -  .J 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  the!  „^^,  .„, 

schools  was       •*  -  -  .J 

In  1843,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and!  „  ^«  ,«. 

>  2,992, 124 


fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
.nd  the  numl 
sehooU  waa 


And  the  number  of  these  who' were  attending  the"!  «  goo  iaq 
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l!liese  statistics  will  prove  better  than  any  thing  T 
can  say,  how  steadily  the  primary  education  of  the 
people  is  advancing,  and  how  much  the  country  is  doing 
to  raise  the  character  and  condition  of  the  poon  And 
it  Is  not  only  in  Prussia,  that  these  extraordinary  results 
have  been  attained,  by  the  united  efforts  of  both  the 
people  and  the  government ;  but  the  same  is  the  case 
all  over  Germany^  France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland. 
Every  German  sfate  has  been  doing,  in  comparison  to 
its  means,  as  much  as  Prussia.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  enormous  sums,  which  have  been  expended 
by  the  German  states,  within  the  last  ten  years,  on  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  alone.  In  France,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  central  government,  between  1833  and 
1843,  on  school-houses  alone,  amounted  to  more  than 
50,000,000  francs. 

Surely  these  facts  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  some 
degree  of  energy  in  this  great  cause  of  the  people's 
improvement.  Difference  of  religion  opposes  no  obstacle 
in  Germany,  for  every  one  is  persuaded  that  the  work 
must  be  done;  and  where  there  is  a  will,  a  way  is 
always  to  be  found-  Thus  Bavaria,  with  a  population 
three-fourths  of  which  are  Komanists,  and  the  re- 
mainder Protestants ;  Wirtemburg,  with  a  population 
two-thirds  of  which  are  Protestants  and  one-third 
Romanists ;  and  Baden,  with  a  population  two-thirds 
of  which  are  Bomanists  and  one-third  Protestants ;  are 
all  as  far  advanced  in  the  enlightenment  of  their  people 
as  Prussia :  and  Baden,  it  is  said,  has  even  outstripped 
her  in  the  wide  dissemination,  and  in  the  high  character 
of  the  intelligence  of  her  people.    And  let  it  be  remem- 
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There  was  little  or  no  original  writing  on  political 
questions  affecting  Germany;  but  air  the  latest  news  of 
Germany,  and  of  all  other  European  countries,  were 
given  in  it.  This  used  to  be  the  general  character  of 
German  newspapers.  Now,  however,  the  press  is  free, 
and  these  papers  contain  original  articles  like  our  own. 
The  greater  the  size  of  the  town  where  they  are  pub- 
lished, the  larger  is  the  size  of  the  journal,  the  more 
circumstantial  the  information  given  in  it,  and  the  more 
frequent  the  appearance  of  the  paper.  They  are  all 
remarkably  cheap,  the  daily  papers  published  at  Dresden 
costing  not  more  in  English  value  than  26^.  per  annum. 
Now,  not  only  do  several  of  these  papers  lie  on  the  table 
of  the  smallest  village  inn,  for  the  peasants  to  read ;  but 
the  labourers  themselves  and  the  poorest  work-people 
in  the  towns  take  them  in.  Several  families  club  to- 
gether and  take  in  a  paper  among  them,  which  is  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  If  my  readers  will  consider  the 
character  of  these  journals  giving,  as  they  all  do,  original 
articles  on  literature  and  politics,  and  epitomes  of  the 
news  of  all  foreign  countries  and  of  G'Srmany,  they 
will  comprehend  what  different  ideas  a  German  and  an 
English  peasant  have  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  of  political  events  in  general. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  statistics  of  Prussian 
education,  as  they  were  published  in  1845.  The  Re- 
ports, from  which  these  statistics  were  extracted,  are 
forwarded  to  the  government  from  all  the  counties 
every  year,  and  are  published  in  a  collected  form  once 
every  three  years  by  the  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  in  Berlin, 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  SAXONY. — THE  LAWS 
OBLIGING  THE  PARENTS  TO  EDUCATE  THEIR  CHILDREN. — 
THE  WAY  BY  WHICH  ALL  THE  PARISHES  ARE  SUPPLIED 
WITH  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  AND  APPARATUS. —  THE  CHARAC- 
TER OF  THE   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS.  —  THE   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

—  THE   TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION    OP   THE    TEACHERS. 

THE   SOCIAL   SITUATION  OF   THE   TEACHERS. — THE  EXCEL- 
LENT  SYSTEM  OF   CLASSIFICATION  IN  THE    TOWN-SCHOOLS. 

THE  METHOD  AND   SUBJECTS  OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE 

SAXON   SCHOOLS. —  THE   TEACHERS*   COLLEGE   AT   DRESDEN. 

—  THE   STATISTICS   OF   EDUCATION  IN   SAXONY. 

Before  1820^  the  education  of  the  people  had  not 
made  any  very  remarkable  progress  in  Saxony.  Several 
teachers'  colleges  had  certainly  been  instituted^  and 
good  schools  had  been  opened  in  all  the  towns.  But 
the  means  of  education  were  by  no  means  perfect  in 
the  villages.  Many  parishes  were  totally  unprovided 
for.  Some  had  not  sufficient  school  room,  some  had  no 
efficient  teachers,  whilst  others  were  badly  supplied  with 
school  apparatus,  books,  &c.,  or  had  not  provided  any 
adequate  and  respectable  maintenance  for  the  teachers. 
After  the  people  had  won  for  themselves  a  share  in  the 
government,  and  had  forced  their  former  rulers  to  con- 
sent to  a  constitution,  and  to  a  regular  periodical  as-, 
sembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  the  great 
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subject  of  the  people's  education  was  imraecllately  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  admirable  system  which  I 
am  about  to  describe,  was  adopted  by  the  Saxon  Cham- 
bers and  immediately  put  into  force.  It  is  then  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  educational  laws  of  Saxony  have 
originated  from  the  Saxon  people,  and  that  the  laws  re- 
quiring  the  parents  to  educate  their  children  have  been 
actually  put  into  force  by  the  people  themselves. 

For  very  much  of  the  following  account  of  the  Saxon 
educational  system,  I  am  indebted  to  the  great  kindness 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  Saxony,  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Otto*,  director  of  the  celebrated  normal  col- 
lege at  Dresden,  and  president  of  the  examinations  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  teacher's  profession,  in 
-the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

The  educational  system  of  Saxony  resembles  those  of 
Trussia  and  the  rest  of  Germany  in  its  leading  principles. 
*The  people  act,  whilst  the  government  inspects  and 
-advises.  The  state  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  any 
further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  Chambers  have  decreed,  that  every  child  must 
be  educated,  in  order  that  the  state  may  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  great  end  of  its  own  existence,  viz.  the 
promotion  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Tlie  law  requires  that  every  child  shall  receive^  for 
eight  yearsy  an  uninterrupted  and  efficient  education* 

Each  parent  is  obliged  to  begin  to  educate  his 
children  at  home  or  to  send  them  to  some  school  at 

•  Dr.  Otto  most  kindly  spent  every  evening  with  me  for  several  weeks, 
in  order  to  explain  to  me  all  that  they  were  doing  in  Saxony. 
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the  commencement  of  their  sixth  year,  unless  the 
child  IS  sickly  and  unfit  to  bear  any  mental  exertion. 
After  a  child  has  once  commenced  attending  a  schoolj 
it  must  continue  such  attendance  regularly,  summer 
and  winter,  for  eight  years ;  and  even  on  the  attain- 
ment of  its  fourteenth  year,  it  may  not  discontinue 
such  attendance,  unless  it  has  obtained  a  certificate, 
Btating  that  it  can  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  that  it  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  its  religion  and 
with  the  truths  of  the  Scripture  history.  The  examina- 
tions for  these  certificates  are  conducted  by  the  religious 
ministers,  in  conjunction  with  the  teachers.  In  £ome 
few  cases,  however,  where  the  parents  are  very  poor, 
the  school-committees  are  empowered  to  permit  the 
parents  to  remove  their  children  from  school  at  the  end 
of  their  tenth  year,  if  they  can  read,  write,  and  cipherj 
and  know  the  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Scrip* 
tures.  But  before  they  have  attained  this  age,  they 
cannot  be  taken  from  school,  except  when  they  are  too 
sickly  or  too  weak  to  attend  the  classes. 

No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manufactory,  or  in 
any  manual  labour,  before  it  has  attained  the  age  QjT 
TEN  years. 

The  Saxons  consider  the  education  of  young  children 
as  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  to  which  all  else 
must  be  made  to  give  way.  The  morality  and  the 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  social  and  physical  condition,  of  the 
people  are  all  considered  to  be  dependent  on  the  early 
and  full  development  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end,  therefore, 
every  other  consideration  is  made  to  yield.    The  Saxons 
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are,  as  is  well  known,  a  commercial  people.  But  still 
commercial  requirements  have  not  outweighed  moral 
considerations.  From  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of 
fourteen,  every  child  must  receive  a  sound,  efficient,  and 
religious  education.  Those  children,  however,  who  are 
wanted  to  work  in  the  manufactories,  and  who  have  at^ 
tained  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  Scripture  history,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  permitted  to  discontinue 
their  attendance  on  the  daily  classes,  at  the  age  of  ten ; 
but  are  required  to  attend  afternoon  classes,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  during  the  next  four  years.  Thus, 
even  the  factory  children  receive  regular  periodical  in- 
struction from  highly  educated  teachers,  until  they  at- 
tain the  age  of  fourteen. 

As  nearly  all  the  children  are  obliged  to  attend  some 
school,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  and  teachers,  I  proceed  to  show  how 
this  was  effected. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  divided  into  Regierungs- 
bezirke,  or  counties,  and  each  of  these  counties  into 
school-divisions,  which  correspond  generally  with  the 
parishes.  Where,  however,  a  parish  is  very  large  or 
populous,  it  is  generally  divided  into  two  or  three  school- 
divisions. 

In  each  of  these  school- divisions,  all  the  inhabitants 
whose  income  exceeds  a  certain  fixed  sum,  have  a  vote 
in  the  election  of  a  committee  for  the  management  of 
the  school.  This  committee  is  composed  of  at  least 
three  lay-members,  and  of  one  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  the  parish.  Its  duties  are  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion, support,  and  effective  maintenance  of  the  neces- 
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sary  school-building;  for  the  supply  of  all  the  necessary 
school-books  and  apparatus ;  and  for  the  support,  pro- 
tection^  and  encouragement  of  the  teachers. 

Difficulties  arising  from  religious  differencegi,  do  not 
operate  in  Saxony,  to  any  great  degree.  There  are  not 
more  than  30,000  Boman  Catholics  in  the  kingdom; 
and  as  these  are  dispersed,  it  does  not  often  happen, 
that  sufficient  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  any  one 
locality,  to  enable  them  to  support  a  separate  school  for 
themselves.  The  law  allows  them  to  do  this  however, 
whenever  they  are  desirous  to  do  so;  and  in  such  a  case, 
they  elect  their  own  separate  school-committee.  But 
when  they  are  not  able  to  provide  a  separate  school  for 
themselves,  they  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to 
the  Protestant  school  to  learn  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
history,  and  geography ;  and  are  allowed  to  remove  them 
from  the  school,  whilst  the  religious  instruction  is  being 
given ;  on  condition,  however,  that  they  furnish  the  in- 
spector with  satisfactory  proofs,  that  they  are  providing 
dbewhere  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  in  their 
own  religious  doctrines. 

In  the  towns,  each  religious  party  elects  one  com- 
mittee for  the  management  of  all  its  schools,  instead  of 
electing  a  separate  committee  for  each  separate  school. 

When  these  committees  have  been  elected,  they  are 
obliged  to  furnish  sufficient  school  room  for  all  the 
children  of  their  respective  districts;  good  and  suitable 
houses  for  the  teachers;  all  the  necessary  books  and 
apparatus  for  the  schools;  and  prizes  and  premiums 
for  the  most  industrious  and  clever  of  the  children. 
They  are  also  required  to  keep  the  schools  constautly 
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whitewashed  and  in  good  repair ;  to  provide  the  stipends 
of  the  teachers  regularly,  and  to  take  care,  that  the 
school  buildings  are  kept  well  warmed  during  the 
winter  months.  The  funds  for  these  several  purposes 
are  obtained  in  different  ways.  Where  the  school  has 
been  endowed,  the  annual  revenue  derived  from  the 
endowment  sometimes  suffices ;  but  where  it  does  not, 
and  cClso  where  the  school  is  not  endowed,  the  neces- 
sary funds  are  collected  by  means  of  collections  in 
the  churches,  by  the  fines  imposed  upon  offenders 
against  the  laws,  and  by  means  of  a  tax  upon  the 
householders  who  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  mem-* 
bers  of  the  school-committee^ 

If  the  parochial  committees  refuse  to  collect  these 
funds,  the  county  magistrates  are  empowered  to  act 
for  them,  and  to  collect  them  by  means  of  one  of  their 
own  officers.  By  these  regulations,  the  country  has 
provided  against  the  possibility  of  any  parish  or  village 
in  the  kingdom,  remaining'' unprovided  with  as  many 
schools  and  as  many  teachers  as  it  requires  for  the  in^ 
struction  of  its  children. 

It  will  be  observed  that^  although  in  some  cases, 
part  of  the  school  expenditure  is  defrayed  by  the 
charitable  collections  in  the  churches,  yet  it  is  never 
left  wholly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  such  uncer- 
tain and  precarious  supplies. 

The  amount  of  the  teacher's  stipend  can  never  be 
reduced,  in  any  case,  below  a  cei*t^n  minimum  fixed 
by  the  Saxon  Chambers,  and  is  always  settled  at  the 
time  of  his  entering  upon  his  situation ;  and  this,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  school  and  school- 
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buildings,  must  be  provided  by  the  school-committee 
by  means  of  a  school-rate,  when  the  funds  obtained 
from  other  sources  fall  short  of  the  necessary  amount. 

The  school-rate  is  generally  a  property-tAXf  Each 
householder  is  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  property.  If  the  village  is  situated  upon 
the  estate  of  a  rich  landlord,  he  Is  obliged  to  provide  all 
the  required  funds ;  and  if  the  land  around  the  village 
belongs  to  him,  he  is  required  to  pay  a  third  of  the 
required  annual  amount.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany,  the  great  proprietors  are  always  obliged  by 
law  to  support  sufficient  schools  and  teachers  for  all 
the  children  of  all  the  labourers  resident  upon  their 
estates.  The  German  governments  never  leave  the 
education  of  the  children  upon  the  great  estates  de- 
pendent upon  the  chance  benevolence  of  the  rich. 

If  the  parochial  committee  or  the  great  landlord 
neglects  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  teachers  or  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
&c.,  at  the  regular  fixed  periods,  or  to  keep  the  school'* 
buildings  well  whitewashed,  well  warmed,  and  in  good 
repair;  the  teacher  can  appeal  to  the  county  magis- 
trates, who  are  bound  immediately  to  attend  to  his  re- 
quest, and  are  empowered  to  enforce  the  punctual  per- 
formance of  the  neglected  duties. 

The  most  minute  and  particular  regulations  are  in 
force  in  Saxony  respecting  the  school-buildings.  The 
law  prescribes  that  they  shall  be  situated  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  and  that  a  quiet 
and  perfectly  healthy  site  shall  be  selected.     To  use 
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the  words  of  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Saxon 
Chambers  on  this  subject — "  If  there  is  any  building 
which  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  the  archi- 
tect, it  is  that,  which  is  intended  for  the  village  schooL" 
The  government  has  prepared  several  plans,  with  speci- 
fications of  the  cost,  &C.,  for  the  guidance  of  the  county 
authorities  and  village  committees. 

To  follow  the  words  of  the  regulations  themselves, — 

<<  Every  school-room  must  be 
SuflSciently  roomy, 
Lofty, 

«  Well  lighted, 

"  Perfectly  dry  and  free  from  damp, 

"  Of  a  convenient  and  suitable  form  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school-classes,  and 

"  In  t  healthy,  open,  and  quiet  situation." 

On  each  of  these  several  heads,  a  great  number  of 
minute  and  most  carefully  digested  regulations  have  been 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  attainment  of 
these  ends.  The  minimum  of  the  size  and  of  the  height 
of  the  school-room  has  been  laid  down,  and  very  par- 
ticular regulations  have  been  made  relative  to  the  warm- 
ing, cleansing,  and  ventilating  of  the  school-rooms;  to  tlie 
proper  draining  of  the  land,  upon  which  the  school  is  to  be 
built  and  upon  which  the  play-grounds  are  to  be  laid  out ; 
to  the  lighting  of  the  class-rooms ;  to  the  disposition  of 
the  desks ;  and  even  to  the  position  and  construction  of 
the  doors.  Nothing  which  regards  the  school-rooms  or 
school  apparatus  has  been  deemed  too  unimportant,  to. 
deserve  the  most  careful  consideration,  or  too  insignifi- 
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cant^  to  require  the  most  minute  and  scientific  regula* 
tions.  The  school-rooms  in  Saxony^  as  indeed  through* 
out  Germany,  are  well  supplied  with  parallel  desks, 
forms,  maps,  illustration  boards,  and  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  enable  the  teacher  to  instruct  his  children 
in  an  effective  manner.  In  the  towns  the  schools  gene- 
rally contain  eight  or  nine  classes.  A  separate  room  is 
provided  for  each  class.  A  learned  teacher,  who  has 
received  fourteen  years'  preparatory  education,  presides 
over  each  separate  class.  One  of  these  teachers  is  the 
general  director  and  superintendent  of  the  whole  schooL 

Each  of  the  class-rooms  contains  about  sixty  children. 
The  law  forbids  any  teacher  to  allow  more  than  sixty 
to  be  instructed  in  the  same  class-room.  Each  of  these 
rooms  is  fitted  up  along  its  lengtk  with  parallel  desk? 
and  forms,  facing  the  teacher's  desk,  which  is  raised  on 
a  platform  about  a  foot  high  at  one  end  of  the  room. 
They  are  continually  whitewashed  and  scoured,  and 
are  well  ventilated.  They  are  lofty,  and  always  well 
lighted.  The  children  are  never  kept  in  the  rooms 
more  than  about  two  hours  at  one  time.  They  are 
all  taken  down  into  the  play-grounds  at  the  end  of 
every  hour  and  a  half,  for  ten  minutes'  exercise,  and 
during  this  time,  the  windows  of  the  class-rooms  are  all 
opened  and  the  air  purified. 

The  law  requires  every  school-committee  in  Saxony 
to  furnish  their  school-rooms  with  at  least  the  following 
apparatus: — 

1.  A  supply  of  school-books,  slates,  slate-pencils, 
lead-pencils,  pens,  paper,   &c.   for  the    use  of  those 
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scholai's,  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  buy  these  things 
for  their  children. 

2.  Some  black-painted,,  smooth,  wooden  boards  on 
which  the  teacher  may  assist  his  class-lessons  by  deli- 
neations or  writing. 

3.  A  moveable  easel  on  which  to  raise  the  black 
boards. 

4.  Some  maps,  and  among  these  one  of  the  Holy 
Land ;  also  some  large  copies  for  drawing  and  writing. 

5.  A  reading-machine,  like  those  now  used  in  some 
of  the  best  of  our  infant  schools :  — and 

6.  The  school-committees  are  advised  to  furnish, 
whenever  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  a  collection  of  objects 
for  the  illustmtion  of  the  lessons  in  natural  history  and 
physical  geography. 

Besides  this  apparatus,  many  village  schools  are  sup-* 
plied  with  a  library  of  reading  books,  from  which  any 
villager  can  take  books  home,  on  payment  of  about  a 
halfpenny  a  week.  This  is.  very  liberal,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  books  are  more  expensive  in  Germany 
than  in  England. 

Of  the  education  given  in  the  Saxon  primary  schools, 
I  shall  have  to  say  more  hereafter ;  but  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  where 
the  children  of  the  people  are  brought  up,  I  subjoin  a 
table,  which  will  show  what  is  taught  in  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city  of  Dresden,  and  how  the  hours  of 
the  day  are  apportioned  to  the  various  subjects  of  in- 
struction. I  beg  my  readers  to  compare  it  with  what 
they  have  each  seen  of  the  generality  of  English 
schools. 
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Time  Table  in  the  Dresden  Primabt  Schools,  showing 
the  Number  of  Hours  devoted  each  Week  to  the  different 
Bi-anches  of  Instruction. 
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To  explaia  tliia  table  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
in  the  town  schools,  there  are  generally  eight  classes 
instructed  in  eight  separate  class-rooms,  four  for  boys 
and  four  for  girls ;  that  the  fourth  class  contains  the 
least  and  the  first  class  the  most  advanced  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  that  each  class  is  under  the  charge  of  a  separate 
teacher;  and  that  the  girls  generally  remain  in  the 
afternoons  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  boys  have 
left,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  sewing,  knitting,  &c., 
by  a  woman  who  is  paid  to  conduct  this  necessary 
branch  of  feminine  instruction. 
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In  the  towns,  there  used  to  be  two  descriptions  of 
elementary  schools.  Those  for  children,  whose  parents 
could  afford  to  pay  a  small  weekly  fee  for  their  children, 
and  those  for  the  poor  children,  or,  in  other  words^  for 
the  children  of  parents  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
any  thing.  There  was  also  in  every  town  an  officer, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  into  all  applications  fot 
admission  into  the  poor  schools,  and  to  decide,  whether 
the  parents  were  really  too  poor,  'or  not,  to  pay  any 
thing  for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  In  the  Til- 
lages, however,  where  there  were  not  enough  poor 
children  to  require  a;  separate  school;  the  really  poor 
parents  were  allowed  by  the  village  committees  to  send 
their  children  into  the  regidar  village  schools  free  of  all 
expense. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1848,  however,  the  education 
in  all  the  primary  schools  has  been  made  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous, so  that  every  parent  can  send  his  children  to 
any  school  free  of  all  expense ;  except  that,  which  is 
incurred  by  providing  them  with  respectable  clothing. 

Besides  the  day-schools,  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  in  which  the.  Saxon  people  first  learn  to  think, 
and  from  which  they  first  derive  their  ideas  of  God,  of 
liberty,  and  of  national  and  social  virtues,  and  their 
love  of  honest  and  industrious  independence ;  there  is 
still  another  class  of  schools,  which  merits  our  attention. 
These  are  the  Saxon  Sunday  schools.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  towns,  in  the  great  parishes,  and  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  They  are  opened  on  the 
Sunday  mornings  or  Sunday  evenings,  and  are  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  all  persons  of  whatever  age  they 
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may  be,  who  desire  to  continue  their  education,  and 
who  are  prevented,  by  their  week-day  duties,  from 
attending  any  of  the  primary  or  superior  schools.  They 
are  frequented  principally  by  adults,  or  by  young  people 
above  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  have  left  the  primary 
schools.  These  classes  are  opened  every  Sunday  for 
about  three  or  four  hours,  and  are  conducted  by  some 
of  the  district  teachers,  who  are  paid  for  this  extra 
labour  by  the  county  authorities.  The  education  given 
in  them  is  not  confined  to  religious  teaching.  It  com* 
prehends  besides  this,  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  the  physical  sciences, 
drawing,  and  the  new  inventions  of  the  age.  These 
classes  generally  assemble  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  in 
one  of  the  day-schools  of  the  town  or  district.  The 
incidental  expenses  necessary  for  warming  and  lighting 
the  room,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books 
&c.,  are  generally  defrayed  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  students,  who  attend  the  classes,  and  by 
the  benevolence  of  rich  people,  who  are  interested  in 
promoting  these  useful  institutions.  When  the  funds 
derived  from  these  sources  do  not  suffice,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  is  empowered  to  assist  the  town 
or  other  locality,  in  perfecting  and  supporting  these 
schools.  In  many  towns  and  parishes,  however,  they 
are  entirely  maintained  by  public  subscriptions,  and  in 
these  cases  the  students  do  not  pay  any  thing  for  their 
education. 

So  eager  are  the  Saxon  people  to  gain  know- 
ledge, and  so  well  do  they  understand  its  value,  that 
wherever  any   of   these   schools    are  opened   on  the 
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Sundays  or  other  holidays,  they  are,  as  lu  France,  im« 
mediately  filled  to  overflowing,  with  people  of  all  ages 
from  eighteen  up  to  fifty,  who  are  desirous  of  increasing 
their  stock  of  information,  and  of  unfolding  the  powers 
of  their  minds.  The  importance  of  these  institutions 
cannot  be  over  estimated.  By  their  means,  the  people 
of  Saxony  are  always  learning,  that  they  have  more  to 
learn,  and  are  always  renewing  the  instruction  given 
in  the  primary  schools.  The  lessons  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  are  here  continually  enforced ;  morality 
and  prudence  are  inculcated;  the  union  between  the 
teachers  and  the  people  is  continually  strengthened ; 
the  value  of  education  and  intelligence  is  each  week 
shown  in  a  still  clearer  light ;  the  people  are  continually 
brought  into  a  closer  connection  with  persons  of  a  much 
higher  order  of  intelligence ;  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  people  are  raised ;  and  by  these  means,  their  inde* 
pendence  of  character,  their  prudence,  their  energies, 
and  all  their  political  as  well  as  social  virtues,  are  pro- 
gressively developed. 

These  schools  must  not  be  confounded  with  our 
Sunday  schools.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  more 
varied,  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  much  higher, 
and  the  whole  system  of  teaching  in  them  is  much  more 
scientific,  than  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  England.  And 
then  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  Saxon  Sunday 
schools  are  only  supplements  of  excellent  day-schools. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  supply  the  place  of  day-schools. 
They  contain  scholars  of  all  ages,  young  and  old,  and 
their  teachers  are  persons,  who  have  studied  pedagogy 
as  a  science,  and  who  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
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qualified  to  teacb.  The  Germans  smile  at  the  idea 
of  a  Sunday  school^  even  of  such  a  one  as  those  of 
Saxony^  sufficing  for  the  purpose  of  educating  a  child. 
They  understand  the  meaning  of  education  too  well  to 
thinks  that  one  day  of  education  is  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance six  days  of  neglect  and  idleness. 

But  inefficient  as  the  Sunday  school  is^  when  em- 
ployed as  the  sole  place  of  instruction5  it  is  nevertheless 
a  most  important  engine  of  moral  civilisation,  when  em- 
ployed as  the  assistant  of  the  day-school.  In  England, 
it  is  the  means  of  bringing  the  middle  and  the  lower 
classes  together,  in  the  most  beneficial  manner.  It  is 
an  education  for  both.  It  makes  them  better  acquainted 
with  one  another,  more  interested  in  one  another,  and 
more  friendly  towards  one  another.  It  does  all  this, 
and  much  more  than  this ;  but  still,  when  considered 
as  the  only  means  of  educating  the  poor,  as  is  the  case  in 
very  many  parts  of  England,  it  is  miserably  and  ridicu* 
lously  inefficient.  What  would  our  middle  classes  think, 
of  a  school  for  their  children,  where  the  teacher  pro- 
fessed to  instruct  the  boys  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  give 
them  holidays  on  all  the  week  days  ?  And  yet  such  is  the 
Sunday  school,  when  unassisted  by  a  good  day-schooL 
But  to  all  this  we  close  our  eyes  in  England ;  because 
we  do  not  yet  understand,  either  the  real  necessity 
of  educating  our  poor,  or  what  education  really  means. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  speak  slightingly  of  our 
English  Sunday  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  there  will  be  a  really  efficient  one, 
connected  with  every  place  of  worship  in  our  country ; 
whether  that  place  of  worship  belong  to  the  Church  of 
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England,  or  to  the  Dissenters.  There  never  can  be  too 
many  labourers  in  the  great  work  of  the  people's  en^ 
lightenment.  But  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Sunday  schools  will  be  formed  on  a  more  liberal  basis 
than  at  present  among  us;  and  that,  in  conjunctioQ 
with  Bible  teaching  and  religious  instruction,  we  shall 
introduce  some  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  Scrip- 
ture times,  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  and 
in  the  history  of  Christianity ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  these  schools  will  be  superintended  by 
learned  t.eachers  worthy  of  being  compared  with  those 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  and 
capable  of  directing  the  efforts  of  all  the  benevolent 
persons,  who  attend  these  schools,  in  order  to  take  a 
share  in  the  instruction  of  the  children,  but  who  have 
never  themselves  studied  the  science  of  pedagogy^ 
When  we  once  begin  to  comprehend  what  the  education 
of  the  people  really  means,  all  this  will  soon  follow. 

As  an  example  of  what  a  Sunday  school  is  in  Saxony, 
I  may  mention  one  of  those  instituted  at  Dresden  for 
adults.  It  is  supported  partly  by  charitable  subscrip- 
tion and  partly  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Dresden. 
Five  paid  teachers  conduct  the  instruction  given  in 
it.  It  is  open  every  Sunday  morning  from  8  o'clock 
imtil  12,  during  which  time  the  teachers  attend  and 
instruct  the  different  classes.  The  instruction  is  per- 
fectly gratuitous,  and  a  great  part  of  the  necessary 
materials,  such  as  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  drawing  mate- 
rials, are  provided  for  the  scholars  free  of  expense. 
The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  awaken  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  scholars ;  to  strengthen  their  moral  prin- 
clples  ;  and  instruct  them  m  xea3m!g,>  >wTv&a.^^  "Oii^  Qr^^- 
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the  commencement  of  their  sixth  year,  unless  the 
child  is  sickly  and  unfit  to  bear  any  mental  exertion* 
After  a  child  has  once  commenced  attending  a  school^ 
it  must  continue  such  attendance  regularly,  summer 
and  winter,  for  eight  years ;  and  even  on  the  attain- 
ment of  its  fourteenth  year,  it  may  not  discontinue 
such  attendance,  unless  it  has  obtained  a  certificate, 
stating  that  it  can  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  that  it  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  its  religion  and 
with  the  truths  of  the  Scripture  history.  The  examina- 
tions for  these  certificates  are  conducted  by  the  religious 
ministers,  in  conjunction  with  the  teachers.  In  £ome 
few  cases,  however,  where  the  parents  are  very  poor, 
the  school-committees  are  empowered  to  permit  the 
parents  to  remove  their  children  from  school  at  the  end 
of  their  tenth  year,  if  they  can  read,  write,  and  cipher^ 
and  know  the  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  before  they  have  attained  this  age,  they 
cannot  be  taken  from  school,  except  when  they  are  too 
sickly  or  too  weak  to  attend  the  classes* 

No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manufactory,  or  in 
any  manual  labour,  before  it  has  attained  the  age  of 
TEN  years. 

The  Saxons  consider  the  education  of  young  children 
as  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  to  which  all  else 
must  be  made  to  give  way.  The  morality  and  the 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  social  and  physical  condition,  of  the 
people  are  all  considered  to  be  dependent  on  the  early 
and  full  development  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties.  To  the  attainment  of  tliis  end,  therefore^ 
every  other  consideration  is  made  to  yield.    The  Saxons 
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the  poor  —  how  often  does  all  this  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  influence  of  the  teacher  on  the  child. 
There  is  not  any  more  important  public  servant  in  a 
state  than  the  primary  school  teacher.  In  England, 
there  is  no  public  servant  who  meets  with  so  little  en- 
couragement, protection,  or  reward.  A  policeman,  in 
England,  is  a  gentleman  compared  to  many  a  village 
teacher.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  gentleman  asking  a 
teacher  to  dine  with  him?  how  often  has  not  every 
one  heard  of  a  teacher  dining  among  the  servants  of 
his  patron  in  the  servants'  hall  ?  Who  ever  considered 
a  teacher  to  be  a  gentleman,  or  his  profession  to  be  as 
respectable  as  that  of  the  Bar,  or  of  the  medical  faculty  ? 
The  answer  we  must  nearly  all  of  us  give  to  these  ques- 
tions, explains  an  Englishman's  appreciation  of  a  teacher's 
duties,  of  a  teacher  s  qualifications,  and  of  a  teacher's 
profession.  But  not  so  in  Saxony,  There  the  greatest 
pains  have  been  taken  to  raise  the  character  and  position 
of  the  teachers'  profession,  and  to  secure  for  the  teachers 
the  respect  of  the  peasants.  The  people  of  Saxony  feel 
that  the  character  of  the  future  citizens  of  their  country 
depends  mainly  on  the  character  and  reputation  of  the 
village  teachers.  The  greatest  pains  have,  therefore, 
been  taken  to  perfect  this  important  national  profes- 
sion. Indeed,  in  no  country  is  so  much  being  done 
for  the  education  of  the  people's  teachers  as  in  Saxony. 
No  person  may  officiate  as  teacher  in  any  school  in 
Saxony,  until  he  has  obtained  from  a  committee  of 
learned  professors,  expressly  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  candidates,  a  diploma  certifying  in  precise 
and  definite  terms  bis  fitness  for  admission  into  the  pro- 
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fession.  And,  even  when  a  candidate  has  passed  this 
examination,  he  cannot  be  appointed  head  teacher  of  any 
school,  until  he  has  been  tried,  for  two  years,  as  assistant 
teacher  in  some  elementary  school,  and  until  he  has 
after  this  passed  another  severe  examination.*  The 
preparation  for  these  examinations  continues  for  many 
years.  It  begins  at  the  elementary  schools.  If  a  boy 
wishes  to  enter  the  teacher's  profession,  he  must  gain  a 
testimonial  from  his  teacher,  stating  his  diligence  and 
his  success  in  his  studies.  After  leaving  the  village 
school,  he  still  continues  his  studies,  either  in  one  of 
the  higher  burgher  schools,  or  in  one  of  the  real  schools 
or  gymnasia,  until  he  attains  the  age  of  fifteep.  When 
he  has  attained  this  age,  he  lays  testimonials  of  his 
character  and  his  acquirements,  signed  by  his  teacher 
and  his  religious  minister,  before  the  magistrates  of  his 
county.  He  is  then  examined  before  these  magistrates, 
together  with  all  the  other  candidates,  at  the  yearly 
entrance  examinations  of  the  normal  colleges  of  his 

*  In  the  literal  words  of  the  law—  ■, 

**  No  one  can  be  appointed  teacher, 

**  1st.  Who  has  not  satisfied  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Education,  of  his  fitness  to  be  admitted  into  the  teachers'  professionr 
by  passing  an  examination  conducted  by  them. 

"  2d1y.  Who  has  not,  after  the  above-mentioned  examination,  practised 
for  two  years  as  assistant  teacher,  or,  at  least,  as  private  tutor,  under 
the  direction,  if  possible,  of  an  able  teacher ;  and  who  has  not,  during  this 
time  continued  his  education,  and  obtained  the  entire  approbation  of  his 
superior  teacher. 

•«  Sdly.  Who  has  not,  after  these  two  years,  satisfactorily  passed  a  iecond 
esamination  conducted  by  the  above-mentioned  body  of  examiners. 

••  4thly.  Who  has  not  attained  his  twenty-first  year." 

Das  Elementar-Volkshulgesctst 
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county,  in  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  most  promising  are  then  chosen 
out^  and  are  sent  by  the  magistrates  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  normal  colleges,  of  which  there  are 
always  one  or  two  in  each  county. 

There  are  nine  of  these  colleges  in  Saxony,  u  e.  in 
a  country  containing  a  population  less  than  that  of 
London,  there  arc  nearly  as  many  teachers'  colleges  as 
in  all  England  and  Wales  ! 

These  colleges  are  supported  by  the  government; 
and  have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  been  richly  endowed 
by  private  individuals.  All  the  teachers*  colleges  in 
Saxony  are  Protestant ;  but  the  Komanist  teachers  are 
educated  in  them,  being  permitted  to  absent  themselves 
during  the  time  of  the  religious  lessons. 

The  young  students  remain  four  years  in  these  col- 
leges, continually  engaged  in  preparing  for  their  en- 
trance into  the  teachers'  profession.  The  education 
given  in  these  colleges  is,  however,  perfectly  gratuitous, 
or  it  is  manifest  no  poor  young  men  would  be  able  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  such  a  training.  At  the  end 
of  this  long  and  careful  preparation,  they  are  called 
before  the  board  of  examiners.  If  the  young  man  is  a 
Protestant,  his  religious  examination  is  conducted  by 
the  board  of  examiners  themselves ;  but  if  he  is  a 
Komanist,  a  priest  is  joined  to  the  board,  and  conducts 
the  religious  part  of  the  examination. 

The  examination  lasts  three  days. 

On  the  first  day  the  subjects  are  — 

From  1  to  10  o'clock,  a.  m.     Scripture  history. 
10  to  12      „         n        Pedigogy. 
2  to    4      ,,        p.  M.     Mathematics  and  the  theory  of  music. 
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The  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  first  day's  exami- 
nation are  given  in  writing. 

On  the  second  day  the  subjects  are  — 

f  Catechising  a  class  of  village  school 
children  on  some  subject  of  elementary 
instruction. 

{Reading ; 
Arithmetic;  and 
An  object  lesson  given   to  school  chil- 
dren. 


examination  <'- 


1  to    2       „ 


4  to    5       „  „    - 


5  to    6       „ 


TA  vivd  voce  examinati 
I      In  religion ; 
F.  M.  •{       The  Scriptures ; 

Luther's  catechism ;  and 
Pedagogy. 

German  language ; 
Logic;  and 
Psychology. 

{History ; 
Geography ; 
Natural  philosophy ;  and 
Natural  history. 


On  the  third  day  the  subjects  of  examination  are  — 

Organ  playing ; 
Singing ; 
Pianoforte;  and 
Violin. 

If  the  young  candidate^  who  has  been  educated 
for  FOUR  years  in  a  teachers'  college,  cannot  pass 
this  examination  so  as  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  he 
is  obliged  to  continue  his  studies  until  he  can  do  so. 
But  if  he  passes  the  examination  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  examiners  grant  him  a  diploma,  which  is 
marked  **  excellent,"  "  good,"  or  **  passable,"  according 
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to  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  in  his  exa- 
mination. 

If  the  young  candidate  does  not  obtain  a  certificate 
marked  "  excellent,"  but  only  one  marked  "  good  "  or 
*^  passable,"  he  cannot  officiate  as  teacher,  until  he  has 
spent  two  years  in  some  school  as  assistant  to  an  ex* 
perienced  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  he  is  obliged  again  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  board  of  examiners,  who  examine 
him  again  in  the  most  careful  and  searching  manner. 
.  If  he  passes  this  examination,  he  receives  another  di- 
ploma marked  **  excellent,"  **  good,"  or  **  passable,"  ac- 
according  to  his  merit,  and  if  he  obtains  a  diploma 
marked  "  excellent "  he  is  enrolled  among  the  members 
of  the  teachers'  profession,  and  is  allowed  to  officiate 
either  as  a  private  tutor  or  as  a  village  teacher.  But 
if  he  cannot  obtain  this  diploma,  he  is  obliged  to 
continue  to  act  as  an  assistant  teacher  until  he  can  do 
so.  Seminar  Director  Dr.  Otto,  the  principal  of  the 
first  normal  college  in  Saxony,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  examiners,  assured  me,  that  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  candidates  to  be  examined  four  or  five  times, 
before  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  teacher's  diploma. 
When  they  have  at  last  succeeded,  they,  as  well  as 
those,  who  obtained  the  diploma  marked  **  excellent "  in 
the  first  examination,  are  eligible  as  teachers. 

The  school-committee  of  the  diflferent  parishes  elect 
their  own  teachers.  The  only  condition,  to  which  this 
right  is  subjected,  is,  that  they  may  not  elect  any 
person^  who  has  not  obtained  a  diploma  of  competence 
from  the  board  of  examiners. 
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When  a  teacher  dies  or  vacates  his  situation^  the 
school-committee  is  required  by  law  to  elect  another 
within  two  months  to  fill  his  place*      All  candidates 
for  the  vacant  office  are  examined  in  the  presence  of 
the  school-committee  and  of  those  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  or  town  who   desire  to  be  present;  and  after 
the  examination^  the  school-committee  proceeds  to  elect 
the  candidate  whom  they  consider  the  best  qualified  to 
fill  the  vacant  situation.     But  even  after  this  examina- 
tion before  the  parochial  or  municipal  school  autho- 
rities>  the  successful  candidate  is  generally  obliged  to 
present    himself   to  another  committee   in    Dresden, 
called  the  Landconsistorium,  for  examination,  before 
he  can  finally   be  inducted  into  his  hard-won  office. 
Such  is  the  great,  the  seemingly  exaggerated  precau- 
tions, which  are  taken  by  the  Saxon  people  to  secure 
good  and  efficient  teachers  for  the  schools.     If,  at  any 
of  these  different  examinations,  anything  is  discovered 
against  the  moral  or  religious  character  of  the  candi- 
date, he  is  immediately  rejected.     His  moral  as  well 
as  his  religious  character  is  carefully  scrutinised  before 
his  reception  into  the  Training  College,  and  by  each  of 
the  different  bodies  of  examiners,  before  whom  he  is 
obliged  afterwards  to  appear.     If  his  previous  life  can- 
not bear  this  scrutiny,  or  if  the  principal  or  professors 
of  his  college  cannot  bear  testimony  to  his  morality 
and  to  his  religious  demeanour  during  his  residence,  he 
is  rejected,  and  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  profession. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  high  a  teacher,  who  has 
passed  all  these  examinations  and  scrutinies,  must  stand 
in  the  estimation  of  his  country  and  of  those  vrko  %\sx- 
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round  him:  more  immediately.  As  Seminar  Director 
Dr.  Otto  said  to  me,  "  The  great  number  of  examin- 
ations, that  a  young  man  must  pass  through,  before  he 
can  become  a  teacher,  is  important,  not  only  in  pre- 
venting any  unworthy  person  ever  being  admitted  into 
the  teacher's  profession,  but  also,  and  more  especially, 
in  raising  the  profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
The  people  have  a  great  respect  for  men,  who  have,  as 
they  know,  passed  so  many  and  such  severe  examina- 
tions. They  attend  with  more  attention  and  respect 
to  their  counsels  and  instruction."  And  certes,  until 
the  teacher  is  respected  by  the  people,  his  teaching 
will  be  productive  of  but  little  profit.  To  be  a  teacher 
in  Germany  is  necessarily  to  be  a  man  of  learning  and 
probity.  None  but  such  a  person  can  be  a  teacher. 
Can  we  say  the  same  in  England  ?  How  many  of  our 
teachers  are  only  uninstructed  women,  or  poor  unedu- 
cated artizans;  or  rude  and  unlettered  pedagogues; 
or  even  immoral  and  low-minded  men?  Hofw  many 
have  never  been  educated  in  anything  more  than  read- 
ing, writing,  and  a  little  ciphering  ?  How  many  have 
never  been  into  a  teacher's  college  ?  How  many  have 
only  been  instructed  in  such  a  college  for  the  ridicu- 
lously short  period  of  six  months?  How  many  have 
never  been  educated  at  all  ?  And  yet  over  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  France, 
every  teacher  has  been  carefully  trained  for  some  twelve* 
or  fourteen  years,  in  preparation  for  his  duties ;  has 
passed  at  least  two,  generally  three,  and  often  four 
years,  in  a  teachers'  college,  under  the  instruction  of 
Jearned    and  high-minded  men,   conscious  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  their  work ;  has  passed  with  credit  several 
severe  examinations,  and  has  only  finally  been  received 
into  the  teachers'  profession,  after  a  most  careful  scrutiny 
into  his  character  and  accomplishments  has  given  an  as- 
surance to  his  country  of  his  fitness  for  the  important 
duties  of  his  profession. 

But  strange  and  humiliating  as  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  care,  that  is  taken  in  Saxony  and  in  Eng- 
land to  prepare  and  elect  efficient  teachers  for  the 
village  schools,  the  contrast  between  the  situations  of 
the  teachers  in  the  two  countries,  after  election,  is  no 
less  sad.  In  Saxony,  as  indeed  throughout  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  France,  great 
pains  are  taken  to  make  the  teacher's  rank  in  society, 
and  his  situation,  worthy  the  acceptance  of  an  educated 
man.  The  teacher  is  never  left  dependent  upon  un- 
certain charity.  If  his  salary  is  sometimes  small,  it 
is  at  least  fixed  and  certain.  The  minimum  is  fixed 
by  government,  and  no  parish  or  town-conunittee  may 
offer  less  than  this  salary  to  its  teacher.  Moreover, 
the  teacher  is  never  degraded  into  being  his  own  tax- 
gatherer.  The  parish  or  town  is  obliged  to  arrange 
with  the  teacher,  before  his  appointment,  how  much  he 
shall  receive,  when  he  shall  receive  it,  and  how  he  shall 
receive  it.  The  committee  is  obliged  to  collect  the 
funds  necessary  for  cleansing,  warming,  repairing,  and 
furnishing  the  school-buildings,  and  for  paying  the 
teachers.  If  they  neglect  to  pay  the  teacher  r^ularly, 
he  can  always  appeal  to  the  county  magistrates,  wh6 
oblige  the  parochial  or  town-committee  to  perform  its 
duty. 
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When  a  teacher  has  become  too  old,  or  too  weak  to 
perform  all  his  accustomed  duties  in  the  school-room, 
the  inspector  of  the  district  decides,  whether  he  shall  be 
dismissed  with  a  pension ;  or,  whether  the  committee 
shall  engage  an  assistant  teacher,  to  aid  him  in  the 
school-room.  The  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
teachers  are  pensioned  off  in  Saxon  j,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  Prussia,  and  the  funds  for  this  purpose  are 
raised  bj  the  same  means. 

Another  most  important  regulation  is,  that  no  per- 
son or  persons  in  immediate  personal  connection  with  a 
teacher,  shall  have  the  power  of  dismissing  him,  after  he 
is  once  elected.  It  must  be  evident  to  all,  how  much  this 
is  tending  to  lower  the  independence  and  respectability 
of  the  teachers  of  England.  A  private  patron,  a  clergy- 
man, or  a  committee  of  parishioners  has  the  power  in 
almost  every  case,  in  our  country,  of  dismissing  a  teacher. 
How  often  this  has  been  done  merely  on  account  of  some 
personal  pique,  or  because  the  teacher  would  not  sub- 
mit to  their  crude  notions  of  how  a  school  ought  to 
be  managed ;  or  from  misrepresentation ;  or  from  mere 
village  squabbles,  I  have  no  need  to  remind  any  of  my 
readers.  That  such  a  dismissal  is  possible,  every  one 
will  admit.  How  such  a  possibility  must  often  damp  a 
good  and  earnest  teacher's  energy,  or  undermine  his 
honesty  and  destroy  his  usefulness,  or  at  least  lower 
his  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  around  him,  is 
but  too  evident.  But  in  Germany,  no  person  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  teacher  can  dismiss  him  on 
any  pretext  whatsoever.  His  judges  are  distant,  un- 
prejudiced,  and  impartial  persons.     In  Saxony,   after 
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the  parish  has  elected  its  teacher^  it  loses  all  direct 
power  over  him.  The  parochial  minister  or  com- 
mittee can  inspect  the  school^  when  he  or  the^  please. 
Indeed,  it  is  their  dutj  to  do  so  at  stated  times*  Thej 
can  advise  the  teacher  and  counsel  him,  but  they  cannot 
directly  interfere  with  hinu  He  is  supposed  to  under* 
stand,  how  to  manage  his  school,  better  than  any  other 
person  in  his  parish.  If  he  did  not,  his  long  prepare 
atory  training  would  have  been  of  little  avail 

If  the  clergyman,  or  any  of  the  parishioners,  have 
any  cause  of  complaint  to  find  with  the  teacher,  and 
desire  to  have  him  either  dismissed  or  reprimanded, 
and  obliged  to  change  his  plans  of  proceeding,  a  com- 
plaint must  be  made  to  the  county  educational  magi- 
strate, and  by  him,  to  the  minister  of  education  in 
Dresden,  who,  in  Saxony,  is  the  only  person,  who  can 
dismiss  a  teacher.  The  county  magistrate,  on  receiving 
the  complaint,  immediately  sends  an  inspector  to  the 
spot,  to  inquire  into  the  ground  of  complaint  or  dis- 
pute; and  after  having  received  his  report,  the  com- 
plaint of  the  parish,  and  the  defence  of  the  teacher^ 
trends  them  to  the  minister  of  education  in  Dresden.  It 
remains  with  the  minister  alone  to  pronounce  the  final 
judgment.  This  impartial  mode  of  proceeding  tends  to 
raise  the  teachers'  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
They  see  that  the  teachers  are  men,  who  are  consi- 
dered worthy  of  the  protection  and  support  of  the 
ffovcmment.  But  above  all,  it  enables  the  teachers  to 
act  honestly  and  fearlessly,  to  follow  out  the  plans 
they  know  to  be  the  best,  and  to  devote  their  whole 
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energies  and  minds  to  their  duties^,  without  any  em- 
barrassing, fears  of  offending  employers  or  pi^trons,  or 
of  endangering  their  continuance  in  o£Bice. 

There  are  2925  teachers  in  Saxony,  or  one  teacher 
to  every  588  inhabitants.  For  a  poor  country  like 
.Saxony,  this  is  a  very  large  body  of  teachers  to  edu- 
cate and  support.  But  still  it  is  not  large  enough  for 
the  wants  of  the  country.  In  Saxony,  as  through- 
out Germany,  they  will  not  make  any  use  of  monitors. 
At  present  Germany  is  suffering  a  strong  reaction  of 
feeling  against  the  old  monitorial  systems.  In  Saxony 
the  want  of  monitors,  is  making  itself  felt  much  more 
than  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  Saxons  have 
discovered,  that  one  teacher  cannot  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  more  than  fifty  children  at  one  time,  so 
as  to  promote  with  any  great  success  their  individual 
development,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  afford 
to  support  a  greater  staff  of  teachers.  As  they  will 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  educated  moni*' 
tors  in  the  more  mechanical  parts  of  school  teaching, 
they  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing expedient.  The  law  ordains,  that  when  there 
are  more  than  sixty  children  in  any  parochial  school, 
and  the  parish  cannot  afford  to  support  more  than  one 
teacher,  the  children  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
when  there  are  not  more  than  100,  and  into  three 
classes,  when  not  more  than  150  in  number ;  that  when 
there  are  two  classes,  the  teacher  shall  instruct  one 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon ;  that 
when  there  are  three  classes,  he  shall  instruct  each 
class  for  three  hours  daily  at  separate  times ;  and  that 
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^1  the  children  not  under  insiructioh  shall' not  attend 
the  school,  while  either  of  the  other  classes  is  there.  : 
This  is  doubtless  better,  than  to  assemble  all  the 
t^hildren  at  the  same  time  in  school ;  as  in  such  a  case, 
tbode  who  .\fere  tiot  under  the  care  of  the  teacher,  would 
only  interiTipt  the  labours  of  the  others,  and  the  attenr 
€ion  of  the  teacher  to  them,  without  gaining  any  good 
themselves.  But  if  the  Saxons  were  only  to  make  use 
t>f  educated  monitors,  all  the  children  might,  in  every 
case,  receive  their  six  or  eight  hours'  daily  instruction, 
^nd  that  without  hindering  one  another,  or  dividing  the 
attention  of  the  teacher ;  as  the  monitors  might  direct 
the  more  mechanical  parts  of  the  instruction,  such  oM 
the  writing  and  reading,  and  might  assist  in  preserving 
order  and  silence  in  the  school-room.  But  the  Saxons 
think  that,  because  a  monitor  cannot  educate  the  mind 
of  a  chijd,  and  cannot  awaken  either  its  dormant  prin^^ 
ciples  or  its  dormant  powers,  that  therefore  it  can  do 
notliing.  Here,  however,  they  are  clearly  wrong,  as  a 
monitor  may  be  of  the  greatest  use,  in  preserving  order, 
and  in  teaching  writing,  reading,  spelling,  drawing,  and 
mere  local  geography.  He  may  thus  spare  the  teacher 
a  great  deal  of  mere  drudgery;  and  for  these  minor 
branches  of  instruction,  he  is  even  better  fitted  thair 
the  teacher  himself;  as  the  latter  is  not  always  able  td, 
repress  his  impatience,  in  being  forced  to  spend  his 
time  .in  such  mere  drudgery,  or  to  apply  himself  to  it^ 
so  patiently  as  the  younger  monitor,  who  still  remem- 
bers his  own  difficulty  in  acquising  this  elementary 
knowledge,  and  in  what  that  difficulty  consisted ;  whose 
education   has  not  yet  given  him  a  d\alfv£»\j^  iot.  «a^ 
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simple  duties,  and  who  is  encouraged  by  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  their  being  entrusted  to  hinu 

It  is  only  in  the  poorer  village  schools,  however,  that 
the  need  of  monitors  is  felt,  as  the  town  school-conunit- 
tees  can  generalljr  raise  sufficient  funds  to  support  several 
teachers.  Each  town  has  generally  one  central  school- 
committee,  elected,  as  I  have  before  said,  by  the  citizens. 
These  committees  generally  form  one  or  two  large  schools 
for  the  whole  town,  each  containing  eight  or  ten  class- 
rooms, instead  of  building  a  greater  number  of  smaller 
schools.  This  arrangement,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
offers  great  advantages,  as  it  enables  them  to  classify 
the  children  much  better,  than  where  the  school-house 
only  contains  two  or  three  school-rooms.  All  the  chil- 
dren are  divided  according  to  their  acquirements,  into 
as  many  classes  as  the  school  contains  rooms ;  one  edu- 
cated teacher  is  placed  over  each  class,  and  by  having 
only  children  of  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  under  his 
care,  he  is  able  to  give  his  class-lessons  to  all  his  chil- 
dren at  one  time,  without  being  obliged  to  divide  them, 
and  his  thoughts  and  attention  also.  It  was  very  de- 
lightful to  enter  into  one  of  these  well  classified  German 
schools,  accustomed,  as  every  one  is  in  England,  to 
the  wretched  disoi*der  of  many  of  the  schools  of  our 
National  School  Society,  and  to  the  jaded  and  fatigued 
looks  of  the  poor  little  scholars  who  are  forced  to  stand 
and  shout  in  them  for  so  many  hours  every  day.  I 
remember  taking  an  English  clergyman  over  the  noble 
school  in  Leipsic,  which  contains,  I  think,  fourteen 
class-rooms.  Each  room  is  about  fourteen  feet  high, 
twenty-five  feet  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  and  was  fitted 
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up  with  rows  of  parallel  desks  and  forms,  at  which 
the  children  work.  In  front  of  them  stood  a  teacher's 
desk,  raised  on  a  slightly  elevated  platform,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  see  all  his  scholars.  Behind  it,  and  on 
either  side,  hung  swinging  black  boards,  on  which  he 
might  illustrate  his  lessons  ;  and  round  each  room,  hung 
maps  of  Germany,  and  of  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world ;  those  of  Germany  delineating,  in  a  strong  and 
forcible  manner,  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
fatherland.  There  was  about  the  whole  an  air  of 
science,  which  was  irresistibly  pleasing.  Every  thing 
showed  us,  that  all  the  details  of  instruction  had  been 
thoroughly  and  carefully  considered.  The  size,  careful 
ventilation,  and  cleanliness  of  the  rooms;  their  ar- 
rangement and  furniture,  and  the  character  of  the  ap- 
paratus, with  which  they  were  filled,  all  told  us,  that 
the  Saxon  people  and  the  Saxon  government  under- 
stood the  importance  of  the  great  work  of  the  people's 
education,  and  knew  that  its  perfection  depended,  on 
a  scientific  regulation  of  all  the  details  of  school  man- 
agement. I  could  not  help  turning  to  the  English 
clergyman  and  asking,  **  Where  will  you  find  such 
schools  in  England?"  I  visited,  also,  several  of  the 
primary  schools  in  Dresden,  in  company  with  one  of 
the  students  of  Dr.  Otto's  normal  college,  and  found 
them  equally  admirable  for  their  classification,  for  the 
number,  size,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  good  arrange- 
ment of  their  class-rooms ;  for  the  character  and  num- 
bers of  the  teachers  connected  with  them;  for  the 
scientific  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  them; 
for  the  order,  quiet,  and  excellent  discipline  of  the  class- 
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rooms ;  for  the  suggestive  and  awakening  nature  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  classes ;  for  the 
gentlemanly  and  intelligent  bearing  of  the  teachers; 
for  the  cleanly,  healthy,  and  comfortable  appearance  of 
the  children,  and  for  the  friendly  relations  of  scholars 
and  teachers. 

In  a  Saxon  class-room  one  finds  a  learned  professor, 
who  has  been  educated  for  many  years  in  preparation 
for  his  duties,  standing  before  his  class  lecturing  his 
children,  as  if  they  and  he  were  rational  beings.  The 
aim  of  a  German  teacher  is  to  awaken  the  minds  of 
his  scholars;  to  enable  them  to  think,  and  to  teach 
them  to  instruct  themselves.  He  never  tries  to  cram. 
The  method  which  is  pursued  is  the  suggestive  one. 
The  teacher  selects  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  whether 
it  be  on  history,  natural  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
or  grammar;  and  after  the  class  has  read  some  few 
pages  together,  the  teacher  commences  his  lesson  by 
questions.  When  a  question  has  been  put  by  him  to 
the  class,  all  those  children,  who  think  they  can  answer, 
hold  up  their  hands;  the  teacher  calls  upon  them 
by  turns  to  answer  his  questions,  or  to  correct  the 
answers  of  their  companions.  If  the  lesson  is  in  history 
or  geography,  the  teacher  increases  the  interest  of  the 
children  by  anecdotes  or  descriptions,  and  enlists  their 
sympathies  on  the  side  of  virtue,  heroism,  and  patriot- 
ism, by  pointing  out  for  notice  the  brilliant  deeds  of 
their  country's  heroes,  and  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors 
^K  in  resisting  the  foreign  invader,  or  in  conquering  the 
^  aational  foes.     The  teacher  addresses  his  children  as 
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and  who  ^vill  one  day  themselves  influence  the  des^ 
tinies  of  their  nation.  The  scholar  will  one  day  become 
a  citizen ;  that  is  the  truth  engraven  on  the  German 
teachers'  minds :  their  duty  and  their  aim  is  to  awaken 
and  to  nurse  into  maturity  the  virtues  of  the  people. 

How  different  is  the  state  of  things  in  England  !  A 
short  time  ago  I  visited  two  large  schools,  situated  in 
a  great  and  populous  parish  in  the  south  of  England : 
one  belonging  to  the  National  Society,  and  the  other  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  They  had 
both  been  built  within  the  last  few  years :  the  one  be- 
longing to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was 
only  just  finished.  The  teachers  were  men,  who  de- 
served no  better  description,  than  that  of  half-educated 
pieasants :  one  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  six  months' 
instruction  in  the  schools  at  Westminster ;  the  other  six 
months'  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society.  With  this  short  training,  they  were 
thought  perfectly  fitted  for  their  duties.  When  I  enr 
tered  the  National  School,  I  found  a  great,  half-empty 
room,  with  two  desks  at  the  end,  and  two  maps  on 
the  walls;  and  all  the  poor  children  standing  before 
the  teacher,  as  if  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  learning 
by  the  fatigue  of  the  position.  He  told  me,  that  they 
stood  nearly  the  whole  of  every  day  in  that  manner ;  I 
remonstrated,  and  asked  why  he  did  not  get  desks  and 
forms,  and  allow  the  poor  children  to  sit ;  and  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  the  standing  must  fatigue  them, 
and  render  them  listless,  inattentive,  and  discontented ; 

but  I  was  immediately  answered  with  the  stupid  reply, 
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"  Oh  no  I  it  prevents  them  going  to  sleep,"  I  felt  in- 
clined to  ask,  *^  Whose  fault  would  it  be,  if  they  fell 
asleep  over  their  lesson ;  would  it  not  show,  that  you 
did  not  know  how  to  interest  them  in  their  studies  ?  " 
But  what  else  could  one  expect  from  a  half-educated 
peasant?  He  treated  his  children  very  much  as  a 
labourer  would  his  cattle ;  kindly,  but  irrationally. 

On  ray  entering  the  other  school,  I  found  all  the  poor 
children  standing,  ranged  round  the  walls,  although 
there  were  plenty  of  desks  in  this  school,  and  delivered 
to  the  charge  of  poor  ignorant  little  boys  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  who  knew  little  more  than  the  children 
themselves  did.  These  so-called  monitors  were  pre-» 
tending  to  teach  geography,  while  their  poor  scholars 
were  leaning  against  the  walls,  playing  tricks  with 
one  another,  talking,  and  doing  anything  but  learning ; 
whilst  the  noise  of  all  the  different  classes  shouting 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  room,  was  so  great, 
as  to  render  almost  inaudible  the  instruction,  which  the 
teacher  himself  was  conveying.  This  school  had,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  been  just  built  at  great  expense,  as  a 
rival  to  the  National  School.  After  glancing  my  eye 
over  the  mere  pretence  of  instruction,  which  was  being 
given,  I  turned  to  the  teacher,  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  his  situation :  his  answer  was,  **  Oh,  sir,  I  can 
hardly  make  my  livelihood  of  it ;  I  am  married,  and 
the  committee  allows  me  only  30/.  per  annum,  my 
house,  and  the  pence  of  the  children,  which  amounts  to 
very  little,  as  the  school  is  so  poorly  attended,  and  as 
the  children  only  pay  id.  per  week  each." 
/    Yet  these  are  by  no  means  unfavourable  specimens 
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of  even  tfiose  of  our  parochial  schools^  which  are  not 
mere  **  dame  schools.^^ 

When  I  contrasted  these  schools^  both  modem,  both 
under  inspection^  and  both  built  under  the  auspices  of  a 
clergyman  and  parishioners,  who  professed  themselves 
very  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  people's  educatioil,  with 
the  eight-roomed  schools  of  Germany,  with  their  eight 
classes  and  their  eight  educated  teachers,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  if  this  be  what  we  mean  by  edu- 
cation, then  indeed  it  is  a  dream  to  expect  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  people  by  its  means.  Such  schools 
as  these  are  penance  chambers.  They  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  create  unhappy  associations  with  the  name  of 
the  school,  the  teacher,  the  studies,  and  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  first  taught  in  such  a  place.  How  many 
have  learned  to  hate  the  most  beautiful  works  of  the 
ancients,  from  the  way  in  which  these  books  were  forced 
Upon  them  in  their  childhood  I  The  thought  of  un- 
happy school-days  has  often  enveloped  the  pages  of  thd 
School-books  with  miserable  associations,  and  unhappy 
feelings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  many  of  oui* 
badly  conducted  schools  are  thus  doing  more  to  retard 
the  progress  of  religion  and  morality,  than  any  gin- 
palace  in  the  land ;  for  the  gin-palace  is  at  least  free 
from  the  charge  of  surrounding  virtuous  maxims  and 
ennobling  pursuits  with  disgusting  associations.  It 
would  be  far,  far  better  for  many  a  parish  in  England 
to  have  no  school  at  all,  than  to  keep  up  those  they 
have  at  present. 

I  have  already  shown,  how  well  ventilated,  how  dean, 
and  how  well  furnished  the  Saxon  school-committees 
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nre  required  to  keep  their  school-rooms ;  and  how  they 
are  all  furnished  with  desks  and  forms,  at  which  each 
scholar  has  his  appointed  seat. 

With  respect  to  the  education  given  in  the  primary 
schools^  I  may  mention,  that  the  laws  of  Saxony  require 
every  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  the  following  sub- 
jects :  — 

1.  Reli^on; 

2.  Beading  and  Speaking ; 

3.  Writing; 

4.  Mental  and  Slate  Arithmetic  ; 

5.  Singing  and  Chanting; 

6.  Elementary  Instruction  in 
Natural  History ; 

Physical  and  Local  Geography ;  and 
History;  especially  the  Geography  and   History 
of  Germany. 

As  soon  as  a  teacher  has  been  appointed,  he  and  the 
local  inspector  are  required,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  daily 
instruction,  to  apportion  the  different  school  hours  to 
the  different  studies,  and  to  arrange  the  order  and  the 
time  for  holding  the  different  classes.  When  this  so- 
called  lesson-plan  has  been  once  determined,  the  teacher 
is  bound  by  it,  and  cannot  vary  the  order  of  his  class- 
instruction,  without  again  consulting  with  the  inspector. 

The  school  duties  are  commenced  every  morning 
and  closed  every  afternoon  with  prayer  and  singing. 

A  public  examination  of  all  the  children  is  held  once 
every  half  year  in  the  school-room,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  local  inspector.  Notice  of  the  appointed 
day  is  given  by  the  religious  ministers  from  their  pulpits ; 
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and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. The  school-committee  is  required  by  law  to  be 
present  at  these  public  examinations.  These  exam-< 
inations  serve  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  both  teachers 
and  children^  to  interest  the  parents  in  the  schools^  and 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  healthy  emulation  among  the 
scholars.  At  the  end  of  the  examination,  the  inspector 
pronounces  his  opinion  on  the  progress  of  the  children 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  parish;  but  all  re-* 
marks  upon  the  teacher  himself  are  given  to  him  in 
private,  so  as  not  to  diminish  the  respect  of  the  children 
for  him,  by  showing  them,  that  he  does  not  fully  un-" 
derstand  how  to  instruct  them  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  in  this  little  and  poor 
kingdom  of  Saxony  eight  teachers'  colleges  have  been 
established,  for  the  education  of  the  teachers  of  the 
people. 

As  an  example  of  these  admirable  institutions,  I  shall 
describe  one,  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several 
times.  It  is  one  of  the  two  teachers'  colleges,  which 
have  been  founded  in  Dresden,  and  is  under  the  di- 
rection and  superintendence  of  that  excellent  man  Dr. 
Otto,  to  whom  the  progress  of  the  people's  education 
in  Saxony  is  so  deeply  indebted.  During  my  stay  in 
Dresden,  Dr.  Otto  volunteered,  in  the  most  generous 
manner,  to  spend  a  portion  of  every  evening  with  me, 
in  order  to  explain  to  me  the  working  of  the  admirable 
educational  system  now  in  force  in  Saxony, 
*  The  teachers'  college,  which  I  am  about  to  describe^ 
is  situated  in  that  part  of  Dresden  called  Friedrichstadt. 
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This  college  was  first  founded  In  1787.  On  the 
3lst  October  1835,  it  celebrated  its  50th  commemo^ 
ration  day:  and  at  the  end  of  1842,  it  had  educated  and 
sent  out  above  655  teachers.  The  great  significance  of 
this  last  fact  will  be  comprehended,  when  I  have  shown 
what  a  liberal  course  of  education  is  given  in  this  in** 
stitution* 

The  number  of  the  students,  who  attend  the  lectures 
and  classes  of  the  college,  is  limited  to  seventy;  of 
these,  sixty  are  lodged  gratuitously  in  the  institution ; 
the  remaining  ten  dwell  with  their  parents  or  relations 
in  the  town.  Twenty  of  the  places  in  the  college  have 
been  endowed  by  the  government,  and  are  therefore 
in  its  gift.  The  ablest  of  the  candidates  for  admission: 
are  elected  to  them. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
college  is  held  every  Easter.  As  the  life  in  the  normal 
college  costs  little  or  nothing,  the  lodging  and  educa^ 
tion,  if  not  the  whole  expenses,  being,  as  I  have  said, 
given  gratuitously ;  and,  as  a  young  man  who  distin- 
guishes himself  in  the  college  is  certain  to  be  chosen 
by  some  school-committee  afterwards  as  teacher,  there 
are  always  plenty  of  candidates  for  admission  from  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  All  these  are  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  examination;  their  acquirements, 
their  character,  and  their  past  life,  are  most  carefully 
scrutinised;  and,  from  among  them  all  the  most  pro-* 
mising  are  chosen  for  preparation  for  the  teacher's 
profession.  No  candidate  can  be  elected  who  is  not 
healthy  and  strong,  who  has  not  a  powerful  and  clear 
voice,  or  who  is  lame,  short-sighted,  or  deaf.     Every 
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one  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old^  and  must  present 
to  the  examiners  a  certificate  of  a  medical  man  of  free- 
dom from  all  organic  complaints^  and  of  sound  health. 

The  course  of  education  in  this  college,  as  in  all  the 
other  colleges  in  Saxony^  is  of  foub  years'  duration : 
no  student  can'  leave  before  the  end  of  this  time,  and 
even  then,  he  cannot  obtain  admission  into  the  ranks 
of  the  teachers,  unless  he  can  pass  the  examination  for 
diplomas,  which  I  have  before  described.  In  England^ 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  a  six  months',  and  in  some 
cases  even  a  three  months'  training,  is  thought  qmte 
sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  a  teacher  for  his  duties ; 
while  the  candidate  for  admission  into  a  Saxon  teachers' 
college  knows  much  more,  generally,  than  a  young  man, 
at  the  completion  of  his  course  of  education  does  in 
several  of  our  colleges. 

The  students  in  the  Dresden  college  are  divided  into 
three  classes ;  each  young  man  remains,  during  the  first 
two  years  of  his  residence,  in  the  third  and  second 
classes;  but,  during  his  third  and  fourth  years'  resi- 
dence, he  pursues  his  studies  in  the  first  class.  The 
^taff  of  professors  and  teachers  in  the  college  consist  of,  — 

1st.  The  Director,  Dr.  Otto ; 

2nd.  A  Vice-Principal ; 

3rd.  A  Professor  of  Mathematics ; 

4th.  A  Professor  of  Music ; 

5th.  Daily  Teachers  for  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Violin 
playing. 

The  director  gives,  every  week,  fourteen,  the  vice- 
principal  sixteen,  the  third  professor  seventeen,  and  the 
fourth  professor  twenty-three  hours'  instruction  to  the 
students* 
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The  following  table  will  show,  what  the  iubjeots  of 
iiutruotioii  aie  in  the  college,  and  how  the  time  of  renr 
dence  is  divided  between  them. 

TtUE  Table  ik  Dr.  Otto's  Teachebs'  Ccoajigx  n 
Dresden. 
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It  is  worth  while  calmly  to  consider  this  time  table, 
and  to  remember,  that  this  scheme  of  education  is  piu> 
•sued  unceasingly  for  four  years,  and  that,  too,  after  the 
students  have  already  received  quite  as  good  an  edur 
.cation  in  the  primary  schools  of  Saxony,  as  our  teachers 
obtain  in  some  of  our  teachers'  colleges. 

The  students  rise  in  summer  at  5  o'clock,  and  in 
winter  at  6  o'clock,  in  the  morning:  as  soon  as  they 
are  dressed,  they  meet  in  one  of  the  dass-rooms,  where 
ihe  director  reads  the  morning  prayers ;  their  hours  of 
study  are  from  7  to  12  A. M.,  and  from  2. to  6  f/m. 
{  Connected  with  the  college  is  a  primary  school  for 
children  of  that  district  of  the  city,  in  which  the  college 
is  situated :  this  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  regu- 
larly appointed  and  experienced  teacher,  and  is  attended 
by  105  children,  who  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a  separate  class-room,  in 
one  part  of  the  college  buildings.  In  these  classes,  a 
certain  number  of  students  from  the  college  first  prac- 
tise teaching  under  the  eye,  and  aided  by  the  advice 
of  the  teacher.  I  attended  two  of  these  classes,  and 
was  much  pleased  to  observe,  how  scientifically  this 
branch  of  the  students'  education  was  conducted.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  teach  in  an  effective  manner, 
than  to  theorise  about  it,  and  hence  the  reason  why 
the  practice  of  teaching  forms  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  instruction,  given  in  the  German  teachers'  colleges. 

The  statistics  of  Saxon  education  form  a  strange 
contrast  when  compared  with  those  of  our  own  country. 

All  the  children  of  Saxony  between  six  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  are  at  this  moment  receiving  daily  instruc- 
tion of  the  best  kind  in  their  parochial  schools. 
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In  the  towns  the  children^  instead  of  being  left  dirty 
and  uncared  for  to  demoralise  one  another  in  the 
streets,  are  all  attending  their  respective  schools  beaa- 
tifully  clean,  well  dressed,  and  so  civilised  and  gentle 
in  their  manners,  as  to  be  thought  fit  companions  at  the 
same  desks  and  in  the  same  school-rooms  of  the  children 
of  the  richer  classes. 

There  is  in  the  whole  of  Saxony  no  class  of  dul- 
dren,  which  is  worse  educated  or  lower  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation  than  the  children  of  our  small  shopkeepers. 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  this  country  any  class  of 
children  to  be  found  at  all  similar,  in  their  condition,  to 
those  poor  outcasts  of  society,  who  attend  our  "  ragged 
schools."  In  a  Saxon  town,  during  the  regular  school 
hours,  no  children  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  —  they 
are  all  with  their  teachers,  acquiring  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  citizens. 

Besides  the  children,  most  of  the  young  men  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  Saxony  attend  the  weekly  schools, 
in  order  to  improve  themselves  in  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction,  which  they  commenced  at  the  primary 
schools. 

In  the  year  1843,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony 

1,719,800  inhabitants ; 

and  for  this  population,  not  so  great,  be  it  observed,  as 
that  of  London,  there  were  in  that  year, 

1908  Elementary  Schools; 
2925  Educated  teachers ; 
or  1  Elementary  School  for  CTery  901  inhabitants ; 
and  1  Teacher  for  every  588  f. 

There  were  also  in  this  little  country  eight  teachers' 
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colleges^  t.  e.,  two-thirds  as  many  colleges^  as  in  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  put  together.  And  the  young 
men^  who  are  going  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  village  schools  of  Saxony^  receive  during  their  four 
years'  residence  in  these  great  institutions  a  much  more 
liberal  and  a  much  better  education  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  under-graduates  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
ever  enjoy. 

Dr.  Otto  furnished  me  with  the  results  of  some  in-^ 
quiries^  which  he  had  made^  in  order  to  find  out  the 
rate^  at  which  the  teachers  in  Saxony  are  paid.  From 
them  it  appears^  that^  if  we  take  into  account  the  com- 
parative value  of  money  in  England  and  Saxony^  2119 
of  the  primary  teachers  of  Saxony  receive  the  follow- 
ing salaries,  independently  of  the  lodgings^  firing^  8fc,y 
which  is  alsoy  as  I  have  shown,  provided  for  them. 
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Of  the  salaries  which  the  other  teachers  of  Saxony 
receive,  I  have  no  return.  But  the  above  return  will 
show  that  the  teachers  are  paid  much  better  in  Saxony 
than  in  England,  if  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  teachers 
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of  Saxony^  besides  the  aboye-mentioned  salariesy  are 
provided  by  the  parishes  with  comfortable  houses,  with 
all  their  firing,  and  generally  with  land  enough  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  vegetables  required  for  their  house- 
holds, and  for  the  keep  of  at  least  one  cow. 

The  government  has,  lately,  I  believe,  raised  the 
salaries  of  all  the  teachers;  as  they  think,  that  the 
money  is  not  squandered  which  is  expended  in  Vnalring- 
a  good  teacher  comfortable  in  his  circumstances^  and 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  among  whond  he 
lives. 
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Up  With  rows  of  parallel  desks  and  forms,  at  which 
the  children  work.  In  front  of  them  stood  a  teacher's 
desk,  raised  on  a  slightly  elevated  platform,  so  ad  to 
enable  him  to  see  all  his  scholars.  Behind  it,  and  on 
either  side,  hung  swinging  black  boards,  on  which  he 
might  Illustrate  his  lessons ;  and  round  each  room,  hung 
maps  of  Germany,  and  of  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world ;  those  of  Germany  delineating,  in  a  strong  and 
forcible  manner,  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
fatherland.  There  was  about  the  whole  an  air  of 
science,  which  was  irresistibly  pleasing.  Every  thing 
showed  us,  that  all  the  details  of  instruction  had  been 
thoroughly  and  carefully  considered.  The  size,  careful 
ventilation,  and  cleanliness  of  the  rooms ;  their  ar- 
rangement and  furniture,  and  the  character  of  the  ap- 
paratus, with  which  they  were  filled,  all  told  us,  that 
the  Saxon  people  and  the  Saxon  government  under- 
stood the  importance  of  the  great  work  of  the  people's 
education,  and  knew  that  its  perfection  depended,  on 
a  scientific  regulation  of  all  the  details  of  school  man- 
agement. I  could  not  help  turning  to  the  English 
clergyman  and  asking,  "  Where  will  you  find  such 
schools  in  England?"  I  visited,  also,  several  of  the 
primary  schools  in  Dresden,  In  company  with  one  of 
the  students  of  Dr.  Otto's  normal  college,  and  found 
them  equally  admirable  for  their  classification,  for  the 
number,  size,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  good  arrange- 
ment of  their  class-rooms ;  for  the  character  and  num- 
bers of  the  teachers  connected  with  them;  for  the 
scientific  character  of  the  instruction  given  In  them; 
for  the  order,  quiet,  and  excellent  discipline  of  the  class- 
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learned  and  praotlcallj  efficient  teacher^  who  baa  been 
educated  for  several  years  at  a  college ;  eveiy  town  has 
several  well-organised  schools,  sufficiently  large  to  re- 
ceive all  the  children  of  the  town,  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen ;  each  of  these  schools  contains 
from  four  to  ten  class-rooms,  and  each  .  class-room  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  highly  educated  teacher. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  every  parent  is  obliged  to 
educate  his  children,  either  at  home  or  at  some  school, 
the  choice  of  the  means  being  left  to  himself.  In  none 
of  these  countries  are  children  left  to  grow  up  in  vicious 
ignorance  or  with  debasing  habits. 

In  none  of  these  countries,  is  there  any  class  of  chil- 
dren analogous  to  that,  which  swarms  in  the  back 
streets,  alleys,  and  gutters  of  our  great  cities  and  towns, 
and  from  which  our  paupers,  our  disaffected,  and  our 
criminals  grow  up,  and  from  which  our  *^  ragged  schools  " 
are  filled.  All  the  children  are  intelligent,  polite,  dean, 
and  neatly  dressed,  and  grow  up  from  their  sixth  to 
their  fourteenth  year  under  the  teaching  and  influence 
of  educated  men. 

In  each  of  these  countries  a  sufficient  number  of 
normal  colleges  has  been  founded,  to  enable  it  to 
educate  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for  the  parishes 
and  towns. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  all  the  schools  of  every 
sect  and  party,  private  as  well  as  public,  are  open  to 
public  inspection,  and  are  visited  several  times  every 
year  by  learned  m^n,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine 
both  teachers  and  scholars,  and  to  give  the  government, 
the  chambers,  and  the  country,  a  Aill  and  detailed  ac- 
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count  of  the  state,  condition,  character,  and  progress 
of  every  school,  so  that  parents  may  know,  where  to 
send  their  children  with  safety ;  that  good  teachers 
may  be  encouraged,  rewarded,  and  promoted ;  and  that 
unworthy  teachers  may  not  be  suffered  to  continue  long 
in  their  situations. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  the  laws  prohibit  any 
person  being  a  teacher  of  any  school,  until  he  has 
proved  his  eflSciency  to  the  committee  of  professors, 
appointed  by  the  state  to  examine  candidates,  and 
until  he .  has  laid  before  such  committee,  testimonials 
of  character  from  his  religious  minister,  his  neighbours, 
and  the  professors  of  the  college,  at  which  he  was 
educated. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  my  space  to  narrate 
all  I  saw  in  these  countries,  and  all  I  heard  from  the 
people  themselves  about  the  schools.  A  few  anecdotes 
may  not,  however,  be  wholly  out  of  place. 

When  I  was  in  Nuremburg,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  I  asked  a  poor  man,  whether  they  obliged 
him  to  send  his  children  to  school :  he  said,  "  Yes ;  I 
must  either  send  them  to  school  or  educate  tEem  at 
home,  or  I  should  be  fined  very  heavily  :  "  I  said,  ^*  I 
suppose  you  don't  like  these  rules?"  he  answered, 
f*  Why  not,  sir?  I  am  a  very  poor  man;  I  could  not 
afford  the  time  to  teach  my  children  myself,  nor  the 
expense  of  paying  for  their  education  myself;  the 
municipal  authorities  pay  all  the  school  fees  for  my 
children,  and  give  them  good  clothes  to  wear  at  school ; 
•^both  my  children  and  myself  are  the  gainers  by  such 
an  arrangement ;  why  should  I  object  to  it  ?  " 

VOL.  II.  o 
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In  Katisbon^  I  spent  the  whole  of  one  day  in  com- 
pany with  a  poor  peasant^  who  acted  as  my  guide.  I 
said  to  him,  "Have  you  any  good  schools  here  for 
your  children  ? "  He  answered,  with  an  air  of  asto- 
nishment, "  Oh  dear  yes,  sir :  all  our  children  go  to 
school ;  the  law  obliges  us  to  send  them  to  school,  and 
provides  very  good  schools  for  them."  I  said,  **  But 
don't  you  dislike  being  obliged  to  send  your  children  to 
school  ? "  He  answered,  **  Why  should  I,  sir ;  the 
teachers  are  good  and  learned  men,  and  our  children 
learn  from  them  many  things,  which  enable  them  after*^ 
wards  to  get  on  in  the  world  much  better,  than  they 
would  be  able  to  do,  if  they  were  ignorant  and  inca- 
pable of  studying."  I  asked  again,  "  But  what  sort  of 
men  are  the  teachers  ?  "  He  answered,  "  Oh,  they  are 
very  learned  men;  they  are  all  educated  at  the  col- 
leges." I  said  again,  "  But  are  the  teachers  generally 
liked  by  the  poor  ? "  He  answered,  "  Oh,  yes,  they 
are  learned  men,  and  teach  our  children  many  useful 
things." 

When  I  reached  Munich,  I  engaged,  according  to  my 
usual  custom,  a  poor  man  as  my  guide.  I  asked  him  to 
take  me  to  see  some  of  the  schools,  where  the  children  of 
poor  people  were  educated,  and  told  him,  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  visit  the  best,  but  the  worst  school  in  the 
city.  He  answered  me,  "  Sir,  we  have  no  bad  schools 
here ;  the  government  has  done  a  great  deal  for  pur 
schools,  and  they  are  all  very  good."  I  said, "  Well,  take 
me  to  the  worst  of  those  you  know : "  he  answered  again, 
*^  I  don't  know  any  poor  one,  but  I  will  take  you  to  the 
one  where  my  own  children  go.     I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
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cannot  afford  to  pay  anything  for  the  education  of  my 
children,  and  many  of  the  children  you  will  see  there,  arei 
like  my  own,  sent  to  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the 
city." 

Accordingly,  after  passing  several  very  large  and 
handsome  schools  for  primary  instruction,  we  proceeded 
to  the  one,  which  the  children  of  my  poor  guide  at- 
tended. It  was  a  lofty  and  handsome  building,  four 
stories  high,  and  about  60  feet  broad.  In  the  two  upper 
stories,  all  the  teachers,  of  whom  there  were  ten  edu- 
cated men  attached  to  the  institution,  resided.  On 
the  lower  floors,  there  were  ten  class-rooms,  each  about 
20  feet  long,  15  broad,  and  14  feet  high,  and  fitted  up 
with  parallel  rows  of  desks,  maps,  drawing  boards,  and 
school-books.  Five  of  these  spacious  class-rooms  were 
for  the  boys,  and  five  for  the  girls.  The  children  were 
all  classified,  according  to  the  time  of  entering  the 
school.     All  those  who  had  been  less  than  a  year  in  the 

school  were  put  in  the  first  class.  These  children,  after 
remaining  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  first  class, 
moved  on  into  the  second  class,  and  thence  into  the 
higher  classes,  the  same  teacher  accompanying  them 
through  their  five  changes,  and  continuing  to  instruct 
them,  until  their  leaving  the  school.  Each  school-room 
was  filled  with  parallel  rows  of  desks  and  forms ;  the 
desk  of  the  teacher  stood  in  front  of  them  all,  and  the 
walls  were  covered  with  maps,  pictures,  and  black 
boards. 

The  desks,  forms,  maps,  pictures,  and  apparatus  of  eacli 
school-room  were  suited  to  the  age,  size,  or  attainments 
of  the  children  for  whom  the  class-room  was  destined* 
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The  children  sat  during  their  first  year  or  year  and  a 
half's  education,  in  the  first  class-room,  during  their 
second  year  and  a  half 's  education  in  the  second  class- 
room, and  so  on. 

I  went  first  into  the  second  class-room.  The  children 
were  so  clean  and  respectably  dressed,  that  I  could  not 
believe  they  were  the  children  of  poor  persons.  I  ex- 
pressed my  doubt  to  my  guide.  His  answer  was,  "  My 
children  are  here,  Sir ; "  and  then  turning  to  the  teacher, 
he  requested  him  to  tell  me,  who  were  the  parents  of  the 
children  present.  The  teacher  made  the  children  stand 
up  one  after  another,  and  tell  me,  who  their  parents 
were.  From  them  I  learned,  that  two  were  the  sons  of 
counts,  one  the  son  of  a  physician,  one  of  an  oflScer 
of  the  royal  household,  one  of  a  porter,  and  others  of 
mechanics,  artizans,  and  of  labourers,  who  were  too  poor 
to  pay  for  their  children's  education,  and  whose  children 
were  clothed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
They  all  sat  at  the  same  desks  together.  They  were  all 
clothed  with  equal  respectability.  In  their  manners, 
dress,  cleanliness,  and  appearance,  I  could  discern  no 
striking  difference.  My  inference  from  this  interesting 
scene  was,  that  the  children  of  the  German  poor  must 
be  in  a  very  different  state  to  that  of  the  children  of  our 
English  poor,  to  allow  of  such  an  intercourse,  and  to 
enable  thie  richer  classes  to  educate  their  sons  at  th^ 
same  desks  with  the  children  of  the  peasants. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  different  class-rooms, 

the  quiet  and  order  of  which  were  admirable,  I  went  to 

the  town-hall  to  see  the  chief  educational  authority  for 

.  the  city  itself.     Outside  his  door,  I  found  a  poor  woman 
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waiting  to  see  him.  I  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  She 
said,  she  had  a  little  girl  of  five  years  of  age,  and  that  she 
wanted  to  persuade  the  minister  to  allow  her  to  send  her 
little  daughter  to  school  a  year  before  the  legal  age  for 
admission,  which  in  Bavaria,  is  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
year.  I  said  to  her,  "  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  send 
your  child  to  school  so  early  ?  "  She  answered,  smiling 
at  my  question ;  "  The  children  learn  at  school  so  much, 
which  is  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  that  I  want  her  to 
begin  as  soon  as  possible."  I  thought  to  myself,  this 
does  not  look,  as  if  the  people  dislike  being  obliged  to 
educate  their  children. 

I  had  an  interview  with  the  head  inspector  of  Bavaiia, 
and  asked  him,  whether  he  was  certain,  that  all  the 
young  men  below  thirty  yeare  of  age  could  read  and 
write  and  understood  arithmetic.  He  said,  ^^I  am 
certain  of  more  than  that ;  I  know,  that  they  all  know 
their  Scripture  History,  and  that  they  all  know  some- 
thing of  geography,  and  of  the  elements  of  Natural 
History." 

At  the  time  I  visited  Munich,  the  Jesuit  party  was 
in  power.  The  ministers,  however,  showed  the  greatest 
willingness  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  information  I  re- 
quired, and  supplied  me  with  all  the  statistics  and  docu- 
ments I  wished  to  procure. 

I  visited  a  priest,  who  directed  one  of  the  large  edu- 
cational establishments  in  the  city.  He  told  me,  that 
they  had  established  eight  normal  colleges  in  Bavaria 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  that  two  of  these  had 
been  specially  set  apart  for  the  education  of  Protestant 
teachers.     He  seemed  to  make  very  light  of  all  diffi- 
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cultics  arising  from  religious  differences,  and  spoke  of 
education  as  of  a  national  work,  which  it  was  neces' 
sary  to  accomplish,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  religious 
parties.  ' 

It  is  said,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  late  king,  that, 
careless  as  his  government  was  to  many  of  the  internal 
wants  of  the  kingdom,  and  profuse  and  lavish  as  his 
expenditure  was  upon  art,  he  never  neglected  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  but  that  he  effected  a  great  advance 
in  this  part  of  the  national  administration. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  Bavaria  supplied 
me  with  all  the  laws  and  statistics  relating  to  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  country.  The  laws  have 
been  most  carefully  compiled  and  codified ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  which  possesses  such  an 
admirable  and  minutely  considered  series  of  enactments 
on  the  subject  of  national  education. 

The  statistics,  with  which  the  Minister  furnished 
me  show,  that,  in  1846,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  for  a  population  little  more  than  double  that 
of  our  own  metropolis,  a  much  more  effective  system  of 
national  education,  and  much  more  perfect  means  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  than  we  have  in  England  and 
Wales. 

In  1846,  the  population  of  Bavaria  was  4,440,000, 
and  for  this  there  were  — 

8  normal  colleges  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools ; 

696  students  in  the  normal  colleges,  who  were  being 
educated  as  teachers ; 

7353  schools  (many  of  them  containing  as  many  as 
ten  class-rooms  and  ten  teachers) ; 
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8978  classes  open  on  Fridays  and  Sundays^  for  young 
people  attending  the  manufactories^  and  for  men 
and  women  desirous  of  improving  themselyes  in 
any  particular  branch  of  instruction ; 

556^239  scholars  of  both  sexes^attending  the  schools; 

565,876  persons  of  both  sexes  attending  the  Sunday 
and  Friday  classes ; 

8797  teachers,  who  have  the  management  and  direct 
tion  of  the  schools  and  classes ; 

615  industrial  schools,  where  some  particular  art  is 
taught ; 

2517  teachers  of  the  industrial  schools; 

85,681  persons  attending  the  industrial  schools. 
These  statistics  give  the  following  results;  that,  in 
1846,  exclusive  of  the  number  of  persons  attending  the 
Sunday  and  Friday  classes,  and  the  industrial  schools, 
about  1  person  out  of  every  7  of  the  population  was  at- 
tending a  daily  school ;  that  there  was  1  normal  college 
for  every  555,000 ;  1  school  for  every  603,  and  1 
teacher  for  every  508  persons  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  neigbouring  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
1846,  the  population  was  1,600,000;  and  of  this 
population,  1  in  every  6  was  attending  a  school  con- 
ducted by  a  learned  teacher. 

Three  normal  colleges  had  been  founded ;  two  for  the 
education  of  Protestant  teachers,  and  one  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Romanist  teachers.  There  were  in  this  small 
kingdom,  not  containing  so  many  inhabitants  as  London, 
3201  teachers,  or  1  teacher  for  every  500  inhabitants. 
All  the  parents  in  the  kingdom  are  obliged  to  educate 
their  children  either  at  home,  or  at  some  school  from 
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their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year^  and  afterwards  to 
send  them  to  the  Sunday  schools^  until  the  completion  of 
their  eighteenth  year. 

I  travelled  through  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg 
from  Ulm  to  a  town  in  the  interior,  by  night.  My 
companions  in  the  eilwngen,  or  diligence,  were  an 
Oxford  Fellow,  a  German,  and  a  Frenchman.  The 
subject  of  our  conversation,  during  one  part  of  the 
night,  was,  the  efforts  of  the  Germany  governments 
and  people  to  educate  the  children  of  their  poor.  The 
Oxford  Fellow  would  not  credit  the  account  I  gave 
him  of  these  efforts,  and  affected,  moreover,  to  langh 
at  them  as  useless  and  chimerical.  I  saw  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  a  convert  of  him  by  argument,  and 
60,  to  save  word:3,  I  ended  the  conversation  by  saying, 
'^  Well,  if  you  are  ever  in  the  streets  of  a  German 
town  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  or  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  observe  what  is  then 
going  on,  and  remember  what  I  told  you." 

The  next  morning  it  so  happened,  that  we  stopped, 
about  eight  o'clock,  to  change  horses,  in  a[]small  town, 
about  half  way  between  Ulm  and  Stuttgard.  It  was 
just  before  the  primary  schools  commenced  their  morn- 
ing's work.  All  the  children  were  on  their  way  to 
their  respective  classes.  I  made  the  "  Fellow  "  get  out 
of  the  diligence,  and  regard  what  was  going  on  in  the 
streets  at  that  early  hour. 

The  street,  in  which  we  had  drawn  up,  was  full  of 
clean,  neatly-dressed  children,  each  carrying  a  small 
bag  of  books  in  his  hand,  or  a  little  goatskin  knapsack 
full  of  books  on  his  back.     There  were  no  rags,  and  no 
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unseemly  patched  and  darned  clothes.  The  little  girls 
were  neat,  their  hair  was  dressed  with  a  great  deal  of 
taste,  their  frocks  were  clean  and  tastefully  made. 
Their  appearance  would  have  led  a  stranger  to  imagine, 
that  they  were  the  children  of  jmrents  belonging  to  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  I  said  to  my  companion,  — 
^*  These  orderly,  clean,  and  respectable-looking  children 
are,  many  of  them,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poorest  artizans  and  labourers."  In  England  they 
would  have  been  the  *^  ragged-school  children,"  or  the 
squalid  players  in  the  gutters  and  back  alleys.  There 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorest  labourer  and  the  children  of  the 
shopkeeper  or  rich  parent.  They  all  looked  equally 
clean,  respectable,  polite,  and  intelligent.  I  said  to 
the  Fellow,  *^  Are  you  convinced  now  ? "  He  turned 
to  me  and  answered,  "  Yes,  yes ;  this  is,  indeed,  a 
very  interesting  and  very  curious  sight.  I  do  not 
any  longer  doubt  the  accuracy  of  all  you  told  me  Lxst 
night.  It  is  certainly  very  remarkable."  That  ten 
minutes  taught  my  companion  more,  than  he  would 
have  learned  by  days  of  argument. 

The  reflection,  to  which  it  leads  every  beholder,  is, 
*^  are  all  the  children  of  Germany  like  these  ?  Is  there 
no  class  of  children  in  Germany  like  those,  which  grow 
up  in  the  gutters  and  alleys  of  our  English  towns  ?  No 
wonder  then,  if  this  be  so,  that  there  is  so  much  less 
pauperism  in  Germany  than  in  England,  and  that  the 
poor  are  so  much  more  prosperous,  virtuous,  and  happy 
than  our  own." 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  liberal  scale,  on  wliich  the 
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The  following  table  will  show,  what  the  Bubjeots  of 
itutruotion  are  in  the  college,  and  how  the  time  of  len.- 
dence  is  divided  between  them. 

'nHE  Table  in  Dr.  Otto's  Teachebs'  Colleqe  nr 
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It  is  worth  while  calmly  to  consider  thie  time  table^ 
and  to  remember^  that  this  scheme  of  education  is  pur* 
•eued  unceasingly  for  four  years,  and  that,  too,  after  the 
students  have  already  received  quite  as  good  an  edu-^ 
.cation  in  the  primary  schools  of  Saxony,  as  our  teachers 
jobtain  in  some  of  our  teachers'  colleges. 

The  students  rise  in  summer  at  5  o'clock,  and  in 
winter  at  6  o'clock,  in  the  morning:  as  soon  as  they 
are  dressed,  they  meet  in  one  of  the  clas&-rooms,  where 
ihe  director  reads  the  morning  prayers ;  their  hours  of 
study  are  from  7  to  12  A.M.,  and  from  2. to  6  p.m. 
(  Connected  with  the  college  is  a  primary  school  for 
children  of  that  district  of  the  city,  in  which  the  college 
is  situated :  this  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  regu- 
larly appointed  and  experienced  teacher,  and  is  attended 
by  105  children,  who  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a  separate  class-room,  in 
one  part  of  the  college  buildings.  In  these  classes,  a 
certain  number  of  students  from  the  college  first  prac- 
tise teaching  under  the  eye,  and  aided  by  the  advice 
of  the  teacher.  I  attended  two  of  these  classes,  and 
was  much  pleased  to  observe,  how  scientifically  this 
branch  of  the  students'  education  was  conducted.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  teach  in  an  effective  manner, 
than  to  theorise  about  it,  and  hence  the  reason  why 
the  practice  of  teaching  forms  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  instruction,  given  in  the  German  teachers'  colleges. 

The  statistics  of  Saxon  education  form  a  strange 
contrast  when  compared  with  those  of  our  own  country. 

All  the  children  of  Saxony  between  six  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  are  at  this  moment  receiving  daily  instruc- 
tion of  the  best  kind  in  their  parochial  schools. 
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teachers'  training  colleges  in  Wirtembeig  are  r^u- 
latcd,  I  shall  give  the  list  of  the  professors  and  teachers 
attached  to  the  colleges  at  Esslingen  and  Nurtingen; 
and  the  subjects  of  education  taught  in  thenu 

I.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers  at  the  teach- 
ers' college  at  Esslingen  in  Wirtemberg,  are — 

1  Director,  who  officiates  also  as  first  Professor ; 

3  Professors  of  the  Sciences ; 

1  Professor  of  Music ; 

2  Teachers ; 

1  Assistant  for  the  Musical  P^fessor ; 

1  Teacher  of  the  Jewish  religion  (he  conducts  the 

dogmatical  education  of  the  Jewish  students); 
1  Teacher  of  Music  for  the  model  practising  school 

attached  to  the  College ; 
1  Treasurer  and  Accountant  for  the  College ; 
1  Physician  for  the  College ; 
The  number  of  students  at  this  college  was  eighty. 
IL  Number  of  professors  and  teachers  at  the  normal 
college  at  Nurtingen,  in  Wirtemberg :  — 
1  Director,  who  acts  as  first  Professor ; 

1  Professor  of  the  Sciences ; 

2  Head  Teachers ; 

2  Assistant  Teachers; 

1  Teacher  of  Music ; 

1  Teacher  of  Music,  for  the  model  school  attached 

to  the  College ; 
1  Treasurer  and  Accountant ; 
1  Physician  for  the  College. 
The  number  of  students  in  this  college  was  eighty. 
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The  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  teachers' 
colleges  of  Wirtemberg,  are  as  follows :  — 

Religion ; 

Moral  Philosophy ; 

German  Language ; 

History  —  (General,  German,  and  Scriptural) , 

Arithmetic ; 

Algebra ; 

Plane  Geometry ; 

Logic ; 

The  Principles  of  Natural  History ; 

Physical  Geography ; 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Hijiman  Mind ; 

Pedagogy ; 

Practice  in  Teaching ; 

Theory  of  Music ; 

The  Piano-forte  and  Organ  ; 

Chanting  and  Singing. 

I  beg  my  readers  to  look  at  these  lists,  and  compare 
the  efforts  made  by  a  small  province  of  Germany  not 
containing  so  many  inhabitants  as  London,  with  those 
made  by  us ;  when  the  numbers  of  our  working  popu- 
lation are,  like  our  commerce,  increasing  with  such  an 
astonishing  rapidity. 

The  educational  laws  of  Wirtemberg  require  the 
parishes  to  support,  for  every  90  children,  one  teacher ; 
for  more  than  90  children,  two  teachers;  for  more  than 
180  children,  three  teachers ;  for  more  than  270  children, 
four  teachers ;  and  so  on  in  like  proportion. 

If  a  country  parish  is  very  poor  it  is  allowed,  on 
proof  of  its  inability  to  find  funds  for  the  support  of 
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the  required  number  of  teachers^  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber, on  two  conditions ;  viz. :  — 

Ist,  That  very  able  men  are  selected ;  and 

2ndly,  That  one  teacher  is  provided  for  every  120 
children. 

From  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  I  travelled  into 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
in  Carlsruhe,  I  put  myself  in  communication  with  the 
director  and  professors  of  the  Protestant  teachers'  col- 
lege, which  had  been  founded  in  the  town,  and  through 
their  kindness,  I  heard  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

A  law  has  been  passed  jind  is  universally  and  strin- 
gently enforced  in  this,  as  in  each  of  the  other  German 
states,  regulating  all  the  minutiae  of  a  great  and  per- 
fect system  of  national  education. 

In  every  primary  school  of  the  country  the  follow- 
ing subjects  at  least  must  be  taught :  — 

Religion ; 

German  Language ; 

Writing ; 

Arithmetic ; 

Singing ; 

Drawing  wherever  practicable ; 

The  Elements  of  Natural  History ; 

Physical  Geography,  History,  Geometry,  and  Gur- 
dening,  and  the  art  of  taking  care  of  the  Health. 

But  besides  these  primary  schools,  three  admirable  kind 
of  classes  are  held  in  the  school-houses  of  this  Duchy. 
A  law  was  passed  some  years  since,  which  enacted, 
that  evening  classes  should  be  held  twice  a  week  during 
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the  winter,  in  every  village  and  town;  where  young 
persons,  who  have  completed  their  fourteenth  year,  and 
have  left  the  primary  school,  may  continue  their  studies 
in  diflferent  subjects  of  instruction, 

Sunday  classes  are  al^  held  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, in  the  class-rooms  of  the  primary  schools,  which 
all  young  people  who  have  completed  the  primary  school 
course,  arc  obliged  to  attend,  in  the  towns  for  two 
years,  and  in  the  villages  for  three  years,  after  leaving 
the  primary  schools. 

The  other  kind  of  class  is  opened  in  all  the  school- 
buildings  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country  parishes,  every  afternoon,  after  the 
ordinary  afternoon  school. 

These  latter  are  the  so-called  **  Industrial  Classes," 
where  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew  and  knit.  Similar 
classes  are  opened  every  afternoon  in  the  primary 
schools  throughout  Germany ;  but  as  they  have  been 
more  fully  considered  and  regulated  in  the  Duchy  of 
Baden  than  elsewhere,  I  shall  here  give  a  short  account 
of  them. 

Throughout  Germany,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which 
there  are  however  many  exceptions,  the  girls  are  taught 
by  men  and  not  by  women ;  and  are  often  educated  in 
the  same  class-rooms  with  the  boys.  In  the  towns, 
however,  where  the  command  of  greater  funds  enables 
the  school-committees  to  support  larger  school-houses, 
with  a  greater  number  of  separate  class-rooms  and 
teachers  J  four  or  five  class-rooms  are  often  devoted  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  girls,  and  four  or  five  others  to 
that  of  the  boys ;  and  each  of  these  is  put  under  the 
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care  of  a  master.  I  have  mentioned  above,  in  my  ac- 
counts of  Prussian  education,  why  masters  are  generally 
preferred  to  mistresses,  even  for  the  girls. 

These  two  customs,  however,  render  it  impossible  to 
teach  the  girls  the  useful,  and«to  most  of  them  the  abso- 
lutely necessary,  arts  of  sewing,  knitting,  &c  during 
the  ordinary  school-hours.  The  so-called  industrial  classes 
have,  therefore,  been  instituted  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

In  all  cases,  where  the  teachers  of  the  girls  are  men 
and  not  women,  the  school-committees  are  obliged  by 
law,  to  engage  respectable  women  to  attend  the  schools 
for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  every  afternoon^  after 
the  boys  have  left ;  in  order  to  instruct  the  girls  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  stitching,  hemming,  darning,  gown 
and  shirt  making,  knitting,  &c.  The  inspectors  are  re* 
quired  to  ^ve  a  public  account  of  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  these,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  classes.  ] 

Sometimes  the  girls  bring  sewing  from  home  with 
them  — something  which  their  mothers  require  for  house- 
hold use,  or  some  clothes  to  make  up  for  themselves  or 
their  relations ;  but  when  their  mothers  have  nothing  to 
send  with  them,  the  school-committees  are  required  by 
law  to  provide  them  with  materials,  &c. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Baden  this  industrial  teaching  is 
gratuitous.  No  school-fees  are  paid  for  it  by  the 
children.  The  whole  expenses  ai'e  defrayed  by  the 
school-committees.  All  the  girls  are  obliged  to  attend 
these  classes  daily,  from  the  completion  of  their  eleventh 
year.  All  the  girls  of  Germany  are  growing  up  rea- 
sonable and  intelligent  creatures,  fit  companions  for 
the  men,  and  instructed  in  the  useful  arts,  which  are 
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needed  to  make  them  economical^  tidy,  and  respectable 
housewives.  How  different  this  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor  Utile  girls,  who  are  growing  in  all  the  immo- 
rality and  neglect  of  our  crowded  streets  1 

In  the  words  of  the  law  of  Baden :  "  The  object  of 
the  schools  for  the  people  is,  out  of  the  child  to  raise  up 
an  intelligent  and  religious  mannered  man,  and  to  in- 
struct him  in  all  the  knowledge,  which  is  useful  to,  or 
necessary  for  a  member  of  the  society  of  citizens. 

*'  The  instruction  given  in  the  people's  schools  must 
be  so  ordered,  that  whilst  it  is  always  elementary  in  its 
character,  it  may  be  at  the  same  time  (geistbildend), 
such  as  will  tend  to  develope  the  powers  and  moral  per- 
ceptions of  the  minds  of  the  children. 

^^  The  scholar  must  not  be  merely  mechanically 
taught,  but  he  must  be  awoke  to  attentive  observation, 
and  to  a  capability  of  self-knowledge,  self-government, 
and  continued  self-improvement.  The  memory  is  not 
to  be  merely  mechanically  exercised,  but  to  be  kept  sub- 
servient to  the  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  feelings. 

**  The  knowledge,  which  is  imparted  to  the  scholar, 
must  not  be  taught  him  merely  by  way  of  rote,  but 
the  explanation  of  compound  facts  must  be  given  him^ 
wherever  it  is  possible. 

'*  The  character  of  the  school  instruction  should  be 
synthetical.  It  should  begin  by  teaching  the  simplest 
results  of  experience,  and  should  proceed  afterwards  to 
the  facts  and  knowledge,  based  upon  a  union  of  these 
simple  elements."  * 

*  See  Bas  hohere  und  niedere  Studien  Wesen  in  Grossherzogthume 
•Baden,  p.  20. 
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care  of  a  master.  I  haye  mentioned  above,  in  my  ac- 
counts of  Prussian  education,  why  masters  are  generally 
preferred  to  mistresses,  even  for  the  girls. 

These  two  customs,  however,  render  it  impossible  to 
teach  the  girls  the  useful,  and*to  most  of  them  the  abso- 
lutely necessary,  arts  of  sewing,  knitting,  &c  during 
the  ordinary  school-hours.  The  so-called  industrial  classes 
have,  therefore,  been  instituted  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

In  all  cases,  where  the  teachers  of  the  girls  are  men 
and  not  women,  the  school-committees  are  obliged  by 
law,  to  engage  respectable  women  to  attend  the  schools 
for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  every  afternoon,  after 
the  boys  have  left ;  in  order  to  instruct  the  ^rls  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  stitching,  hemming,  darning,  gown 
and  shirt  making,  knitting,  &c.  The  inspectors  are  re* 
quired  to  ^ve  a  public  account  of  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  these,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  classes.  ] 

Sometimes  the  girls  bring  sewing  from  home  with 
them  — something  which  their  mothers  require  for  house- 
hold use,  or  some  clothes  to  make  up  for  themselves  or 
their  relations ;  but  when  their  mothers  have  nothing  to 
send  with  them,  the  school-committees  are  required  by 
law  to  provide  them  with  materials,  &c. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Baden  this  industrial  teaching  is 
gratuitous.  No  school-fees  are  paid  for  it  by  the 
children.  The  whole  expenses  ai'e  defrayed  by  the 
school-committees.  All  the  girls  are  obliged  to  attend 
these  classes  daily,  from  the  completion  of  their  eleventh 
year.  All  the  girls  of  Germany  are  growing  up  rea- 
sonable and  intelligent  creatures,  fit  companions  for 
the  men,  and  instructed  in  the  useful  arts,  which  are 
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needed  to  make  them  economical,  tidy,  and  respectable 
housewives.  How  different  this  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor  litxle  girls,  who  are  growing  in  all  the  immo- 
rality and  neglect  of  our  crowded  streets  1 

In  the  words  of  the  law  of  Baden :  "  The  object  of 
the  schools  for  the  people  is,  out  of  the  child  to  raise  up 
an  intelligent  and  religious  mannered  man,  and  to  in- 
struct him  in  all  the  knowledge,  which  is  useful  to,  or 
necessary  for  a  member  of  the  society  of  citizens. 

**  The  instruction  given  in  the  people's  schools  must 
be  so  ordered,  that  whilst  it  is  always  elementary  in  its 
character,  it  may  be  at  the  same  time  (geistbildend), 
such  as  will  tend  to  develope  the  powers  and  moral  per- 
ceptions of  the  minds  of  the  children. 

^^  The  scholar  must  not  be  merely  mechanically 
taught,  but  he  must  be  awoke  to  attentive  observation, 
and  to  a  capability  of  self-knowledge,  self-government, 
and  continued  self-improvement.  The  memory  is  not 
to  be  merely  mechanically  exercised,  but  to  be  kept  sub- 
servient to  the  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  feelings. 

"  The  knowledge,  which  is  imparted  to  the  scholar, 
must  not  be  taught  him  merely  by  way  of  rote,  but 
the  explanation  of  compound  facts  must  be  given  him^ 
wherever  it  is  possible. 

'*  The  character  of  the  school  instruction  should  be 
synthetical.  It  should  begin  by  teaching  the  simplest 
results  of  experience,  and  should  proceed  afterwards  to 
the  facts  and  knowledge,  based  upon  a  imion  of  these 
simple  elements."  * 

*  See  Bas  hohere  und  niedere  Studien  Wesen  in  Grossherzogthume 
•Baden,  p.  20. 
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cultles  arising  from  religious  differences,  and  spoke  of 
education  as  of  a  national  work,  which  it  was  neces* 
9an/  to  accomplish,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  religious 
parties.  -' 

It  is  said,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  late  king,  that, 
careless  as  his  government  was  to  many  of  the  internal 
wants  of  the  kingdom,  and  profuse  and  lavish  as  his 
expenditure  was  upon  art,  he  never  neglected  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  but  that  he  effected  a  great  advance 
in  this  part  of  the  national  administration. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  Bavaria  supplied 
me  with  all  the  laws  and  statistics  relating  to  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  country.  The  laws  have 
been  most  carefully  compiled  and  codified ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  which  possesses  such  an 
admirable  and  minutely  considered  series  of  enactments 
on  the  subject  of  national  education. 

The  statistics,  with  which  the  Minister  furnished 
me  show,  that,  in  1846,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  for  a  population  little  more  than  double  that 
of  our  own  metropolis,  a  much  more  effective  system  of 
national  education,  and  much  more  perfect  means  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  than  we  have  in  England  and 
Wales. 

In  1846,  the  population  of  Bavaria  was  4,440,000, 
and  for  this  there  were  — 

8  normal  colleges  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools ; 

696  students  in  the  normal  colleges,  who  were  being 
educated  as  teachers ; 

7353  schools  (many  of  them  containing  as  many  as 
ten  class-rooms  and  ten  teachers) ; 
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8978  classes  open  on  Fridays  and  Sundays,  for  young 
people  attending  the  manufactories,  and  for  men 
and  women  desirous  of  improving  themselves  in 

^  any  particular  branch  of  instruction ; 

556,239  scholars  of  both  sexes^attending  the  schools; 

565,876  persons  of  both  sexes  attending  the  Sunday 
and  Friday  classes ; 

8797  teachers,  who  have  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  the  schools  and  classes ; 

615  industrial  schools,  where  some  particular  art  is 
taught ; 

2517  teachers  of  the  industrial  schools; 

85,681  persons  attending  the  industrial  schools. 
These  statistics  give  the  following  results ;  that,  in 
1846,  exclusive  of  the  number  of  persons  attending  the 
Sunday  and  Friday  classes,  and  the  industrial  schools, 
about  1  person  out  of  every  7  of  the  population  was  at- 
tending a  daily  school ;  that  there  was  1  normal  college 
for  every  555,000 ;  1  school  for  every  603,  and  1 
teacher  for  every  508  persons  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  neigbouring  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
1846,  the  population  was  1,600,000;  and  of  this 
population,  1  in  every  6  was  attending  a  school  con- 
ducted by  a  learned  teacher. 

Three  normal  colleges  had  been  founded ;  two  for  the 
education  of  Protestant  teachers,  and  one  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Komanist  teachers.  There  were  in  this  small 
kingdom,  not  containing  so  many  inhabitants  as  London, 
3201  teachers,  or  1  teacher  for  every  500  inhabitants. 
All  the  parents  in  the  kingdom  are  obliged  to  educate 
their  children  either  at  home,  or  at  some  school  from 
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their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year,  and  afterwards  to 
«end  them  to  the  Sunday  schools,  until  the  completion  of 
their  eighteenth  year. 

I  travelled  through  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg 
from  Ulm  to  a  town  in  the  interior,  by  night.  My 
companions  in  the  eilwagen,  or  diligence,  were  an 
Oxford  Fellow,  a  German,  and  a  Frenchman.  The 
subject  of  our  conversation,  during  one  part  of  the 
night,  was,  the  efforts  of  the  Germany  governments 
and  people  to  educate  the  children  of  their  poor.  The 
Oxford  Fellow  would  not  credit  the  account  I  gave 
him  of  these  efforts,  and  affected,  moreover,  to  langh 
at  them  as  useless  and  chimerical.  I  saw  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  a  convert  of  him  by  argument,  and 
60,  to  save  words,  I  ended  the  conversation  by  saying, 
'^  Well,  if  you  are  ever  in  tlie  streets  of  a  German 
town  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  or  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  observe  what  is  then 
going  on,  and  remember  what  I  told  you." 

The  next  morning  it  so  happened,  that  we  stopped, 
about  eight  o'clock,  to  change  horses,  in  a[]small  town, 
about  half  way  between  Ulm  and  Stuttgard.  It  was 
just  before  the  primary  schools  commenced  their  morn- 
ing's work.  All  the  children  were  on  their  way  to 
their  respective  classes.  I  made  the  "  Fellow  "  get  out 
of  the  diligence,  and  regard  what  was  going  on  in  the 
streets  at  that  early  hour. 

The  street,  in  which  we  had  drawn  up,  was  full  of 
clean,  neatly-dressed  children,  each  carrying  a  small 
bag  of  books  in  his  hand,  or  a  little  goatskin  knapsack 
fall  of  books  on  his  back.     There  were  no  rags,  and  no 
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unseemly  patched  and  darned  clothes.  The  little  girls 
were  neat,  their  hair  was  dressed  with  a  great  deal  of 
taste,  their  frocks  were  clean  and  tastefully  made. 
Their  appearance  would  have  led  a  stranger  to  imagine, 
that  they  were  the  children  of  parents  belonging  to  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  I  said  to  my  companion,  — 
^*  These  orderly,  clean,  and  respectable-looking  children 
are,  many  of  them,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poorest  artizans  and  labourers."  In  England  they 
would  have  been  the  "  ragged-school  children,"  or  the 
squalid  players  in  the  gutters  and  back  alleys.  There 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorest  labourer  and  the  children  of  the 
shopkeeper  or  rich  parent.  They  all  looked  equally 
clean,  respectable,  polite,  and  intelligent.  I  said  to 
the  Fellow,  "  Are  you  convinced  now  ? "  He  turned 
to  me  and  answered,  "  Yes,  yes ;  this  is,  indeed,  a 
very  interesting  and  very  curious  sight.  I  do  not 
any  longer  doubt  the  accuracy  of  all  you  told  me  List 
night.  It  is  certainly  very  remarkable."  That  ten 
minutes  taught  my  companion  more,  than  he  would 
have  learned  by  days  of  argument. 

The  reflection,  to  which  it  leads  every  beholder,  is, 
"  are  all  the  children  of  Germany  like  these  ?  Is  there 
no  class  of  children  in  Germany  like  those,  which  grow 
up  in  the  gutters  and  alleys  of  our  English  towns  ?  No 
wonder  then,  if  this  be  so,  that  there  is  so  much  less 
pauperism  in  Germany  than  in  England,  and  that  the 
poor  are  so  much  more  prosperous,  virtuous,  and  happy 
than  our  own." 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  liberal  scale,  on  wliich  tha 
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teachers'  tKdning  colleges  in  Wirtemberg  are  r^u- 
lated^  I  shall  give  the  list  of  the  professors  and  teachers 
attached  to  the  colleges  at  Esslingen  and  Nurtingen ; 
and  the  subjects  of  education  taught  in  them. 

I.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers  at  the  teach- 
ers' college  at  Esslingen  in  Wirtemberg,  are — 

1  Director,  who  officiates  also  as  first  Professor ; 
3  Professors  of  the  Sciences ; 

1  Professor  of  Music ; 

2  Teachers ; 

1  Assistant  for  the  Musical  Professor ; 

1  Teacher  of  the  Jewish  religion  (he   conducts  the 

dogmatical  education  of  the  Jewish  students); 
1  Teacher  of  Music  for  the  model  practising  school 

attached  to  the  College ; 
1  Treasurer  and  Accountant  for  the  College ; 
1  Physician  for  the  College ; 
The  number  of  students  at  this  college  was  eighty. 

II.  Number  of  professors  and  teachers  at  the  normal 
college  at  Nurtingen,  in  Wirtemberg :  — 

1  Director,  who  acts  as  first  Professor ; 

1  Professor  of  the  Sciences ; 

2  Head  Teachers ; 

2  Assistant  Teachers; 

1  Teacher  of  Music ; 

1  Teacher  of  Music,  for  the  model  school  attached 

to  the  College ; 
1  Treasurer  and  Accountant ; 
1  Physician  for  the  College. 
The  number  of  students  in  this  college  was  eighty. 
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The  Subjects  of  Instbuction  in  the  teachers' 
colleges  of  Wirtemberg,  are  as  follows :  — 

Religion ; 

Moral  Philosophy ; 

German  Language ; 

History  —  (General,  German,  and  Scriptural) , 

Arithmetic ; 

Algebra ; 

Plane  Geometry ; 

Logic ; 

The  Principles  of  Natural  History ; 

Physical  Geography ; 

The  Philosophy  of  the  H^iman  Mind ; 

Pedagogy ; 

Practice  in  Teaching ; 

Theory  of  Music ; 

The  Piano-forte  and  Organ ; 

Chanting  and  Singing. 

I  beg  my  readers  to  look  at  these  lists,  and  compare 
the  efforts  made  by  a  small  province  of  Germany  not 
containing  so  many  inhabitants  as  London,  with  those 
made  by  us ;  when  the  numbers  of  our  working  popu- 
lation are,  like  our  commerce,  increasing  with  such  an 
astonishing  rapidity. 

The  educational  laws  of  Wirtemberg  require  the 
parishes  to  support,  for  every  90  children,  one  teacher ; 
for  more  than  90  children,  two  teachers;  for  more  than 
180  children,  three  teachers ;  for  more  than  270  children, 
four  teachers ;  and  so  on  in  like  proportion. 

If  a  country  parish  is  very  poor  it  is  allowed,  on 

proof  of  its  inability  to  find  funds  for  the  support  of 
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the  required  number  of  teachers,  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber, on  two  conditions ;  viz. :  — 

Ist,  That  very  able  men  are  selected ;  and 

2ndly,  That  one  teacher  is  provided  for  every  120 
children. 

From  the  kingdom  of  Wii*temberg,  I  travelled  into 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
in  Carlsruhe,  I  put  myself  in  communication  with  the 
director  and  professors  of  the  Protestant  teachers'  col- 
lege, which  had  been  founded  in  the  town,  and  through 
their  kindness,  I  heard  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

A  law  has  been  passed  jind  is  universally  and  strin- 
gently enforced  in  this,  as  in  each  of  the  other  German 
states,  regulating  all  the  minutiaj  of  a  great  and  per- 
fect system  of  national  education. 

In  every  primary  school  of  the  country  the  follow- 
ing subjects  at  least  must  be  taught  2  — 

Religion ; 

German  Language ; 

Writing ; 

Arithmetic ; 

Singing ; 

Drawing  wherever  practicable ; 

The  Elements  of  Natural  History  ; 

Physical  Geography,  History,  Geometry,  and  Gar- 
dening, and  the  art  of  taking  care  of  the  Health. 

But  besides  these  primary  schools,  three  admirable  kind 
of  classes  are  held  in  the  school-houses  of  this  Duchy. 
A  law  was  passed  some  years  since,  which  enacted, 
that  evening  classes  should  be  held  twice  a  week  during 
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the  winter,  in  every  village  and  town;  where  young 
persons,  who  have  completed  their  fourteenth  year,  and 
have  left  the  primary  school,  may  continue  their  studies 
in  different  subjects  of  instruction. 

Sunday  classes  are  al^  held  every  Sunday  morn-r 
ing,  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  primary  schools,  which 
all  young  people  who  have  completed  the  primary  school 
course,  are  obliged  to  attend,  in  the  towns  for  two 
years,  and  in  the  villages  for  three  years,  after  leaving 
the  primary  schools. 

The  other  kind  of  class  is  opened  in  all  the  school- 
buildings  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country  parishes,  every  afternoon,  after  the 
ordinary  afternoon  school. 

These  latter  are  the  so-called  "Industrial  Classes," 
where  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew  and  knit.  Similar 
classes  are  opened  every  afternoon  in  the  primary 
schools  throughout  Germany ;  but  as  they  have  been 
more  fully  considered  and  regulated  in  the  Duchy  of 
Baden  than  elsewhere,  I  shall  here  give  a  short  account 
of  them. 

Throughout  Germany,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which 
there  are  however  many  exceptions,  the  girls  are  taught 
by  men  and  not  by  women ;  and  are  often  educated  in 
the  same  class-rooms  with  the  boys.  In  the  towns, 
however,  where  the  command  of  greater  funds  enables 
the  school-committees  to  support  larger  school-houses, 
with  a  greater  number  of  separate  class-rooms  and 
teachers*;  four  or  five  class-rooms  arc  often  devoted  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  girls,  and  four  or  five  others  to 
that  of  the  boys ;  and  each  of  these  is  put  under  th.^ 
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care  of  a  master.  I  have  mentioned  above^  in  my  ac- 
counts of  Prussian  education^  why  masters  are  generally 
preferred  to  mistresses^  even  for  the  girls. 

These  two  customs^  however^  render  it  impossible  to 
teach  the  girls  the  useful^  and^to  most  of  them  the  abso- 
lutely necessary^  arts  of  sewings  knitting,  &c  during 
the  ordinary  school-hours.  The  so-called  industrial  classes 
have,  therefore,  been  instituted  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

In  all  cases,  where  the  teachers  of  the  girls  are  men 
and  not  women,  the  school-committees  are  obliged  by 
law,  to  engage  respectable  women  to  attend  the  schools 
for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  every  afternoon,  after 
the  boys  have  left ;  in  order  to  instruct  the  ^Is  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  stitching,  hemming,  darning,  gown 
and  shirt  making,  knitting,  &c.  The  inspectors  are  re- 
quired to  ^ve  a  public  account  of  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  these,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  classes.] 

Sometimes  the  girls  bring  sewing  from  home  with 
them  — something  which  their  mothers  require  for  house- 
hold use,  or  some  clothes  to  make  up  for  themselves  or 
their  relations ;  but  when  their  mothers  have  nothing  to 
send  with  them,  the  school-committees  are  required  by 
law  to  provide  them  with  materials,  &c. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Baden  this  industrial  teaching  is 
gratuitous.  No  school-fees  are  paid  for  it  by  the 
children.  The  whole  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the 
school-committees.  All  the  girls  are  obliged  to  attend 
these  classes  daily,  from  the  completion  of  their  eleventh 
year.  All  the  girls  of  Germany  are  growing  up  rea- 
sonable and  intelligent  creatures,  fit  companions  for 
the  men,  and  instructed  in  the  useful  arts,  which  are 
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needed  to  make  them  economical^  tidj,  and  respectable 
housewives.  How  different  this  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor  litlle  girls,  who  are  growing  in  all  the  immo- 
rality and  neglect  of  our  crowded  streets  1 

In  the  words  of  the  law  of  Baden :  "  The  object  of 
the  schools  for  the  people  is,  out  of  the  child  to  raise  up 
an  intelligent  and  religious  mannered  man,  and  to  in- 
struct him  in  all  the  knowledge,  which  is  useful  to,  or 
necessary  for  a  member  of  the  society  of  citizens. 

"  The  instruction  given  in  the  people's  schools  must 
be  so  ordered,  that  whilst  it  is  always  elementary  in  its 
character,  it  may  be  at  the  same  time  (geistbildend), 
such  as  will  tend  to  develope  the  powers  and  moral  per- 
ceptions of  the  minds  of  the  children. 

^^  The  scholar  must  not  be  merely  mechanically 
taught,  but  he  must  be  awoke  to  attentive  observation, 
iand  to  a  capability  of  self-knowledge,  self-government, 
and  continued  self-improvement.  The  memory  is  not 
to  be  merely  mechanically  exercised,  but  to  be  kept  sub* 
servient  to  the  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  feelings. 

**  The  knowledge,  which  is  imparted  to  the  scholar, 
must  not  be  taught  him  merely  by  way  of  rote,  but 
the  explanation  of  compound  facts  must  be  given  him^ 
wherever  it  is  possible. 

**  The  character  of  the  school  instruction  should  be 
synthetical.  It  should  begin  by  teaching  the  simplest 
results  of  experience,  and  should  proceed  afterwards  to 
the  facts  and  knowledge,  based  upon  a  union  of  these 
simple  elements."  * 

*  See  Das  hohere  und  niedere  Studien  Wesen  in  Grossherzogthume 
-Baden,  p.  20. 
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Once  every  half  year,  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  each 
school  is  publicly  examined.  At  on  appointed  day,  just 
before  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  holidays,  the  in- 
spector of  the  district,  in  which  the  village  or  town  is 
situated,  goes  down  and  examines  the  children  in  the 
presence  of  the  school-committee,  and  of  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood.  But  in  addition  to  these  fixed  visits, 
each  inspector  is  required  to  pay  at  least  one  visit  each 
year  to  every  school  in  his  district,  without  giving  the 
teacher  notice  before-hand ;  and,  on  his  arrival,  to  hold 
another  public  examination  in  presence  of  the  school- 
committee.  The  knowledge,  that  the  inspector  may 
arrive  any  day,  keeps  the  teachers  on  the  alert,  that  the 
school  may  be  found  in  order,  that  the  children  may  be 
found  clean,  and  respectably  dressed,  and  that  nothing 
may  betray  carelessness  or  inattention  on  their  parts. 

The  German  teacher  never  knows  when  his  school 
may  be  visited  by  one  of  the  numerous  inspectors.  The 
religious  ministers  visit  it  almost  daily ;  the  union  in- 
spectors two  or  three  times  a  year ;  the  county  magis- 
trates once  or  twice  a  year ;  and  the  special  messenger 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  once  in  every  one  or  two 
years. 

Of  most  of  these  visits,  no  previous  notice  is  given ;  so 
that  the  teacher  never  knows  from  hour  to  hour,  when 
he  shall  be  visited,  or  when  his  proceedings  will  be 
examined  into  and  criticised.  He,  consequently,  keeps 
his  class-room  and  his  class  always  in  just  a  condition, 
as  he  knows  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  his 
superiors.  Even  if  he  be  a  naturally  indolent  or  careless 
man,  he  is  effectually  prevented  by  these  means  from 
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giving  way  to  either  indolence  or  carelessness ;  while  the 
hope  of  pleasing  those,  who  have  the  power  of  advancing 
him  in  his  profession,  stimulates  him  constantly  to  ex* 
traordinary  efforts. 

By  the  law  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  if  the  number  of 

children  in   a  village  school   exceed   120,   there  must 

be  two  teachers ;  if  it  exceed  240,  there  must  be  three 

teachers;  and  if  it  exceed  390,  there  must  be  at  least 

four  teachers  appointed. 

Each  teacher  must  be  provided  with  a  separate  cLiss- 
room,  and  no  teacher  may  instruct  more  than  seventy 
children  in  the  same  class. 

Several  very  important  regulations  have  been  put  in 
force  by  the  Baden  Chambers,  relative  to  children  whose 
|)arents  wish  to  employ  them  in  factories.  They  are  as 
follows :  — 

No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manual  occupa- 
tion, until  it  has  completed  its  eleventh  year;  nor 
may  any  child,  even  at  the  completion  of  its  eleventh 
year,  be  employed  in  a  factory,  or  in  an  industrial  oc- 
cupation, unless  it  then  attends  the  so-called  "  Factory 
Schooh.^^ 

These  schools  correspond  with  those  of  Prussia,  which 
I  have  described  above,  as  far  as  their  general  constitu- 
tion is  concerned ;  so  that  I  shall  not  do  more  than  men- 
tion ^here  a  few  special  regulations  affecting  the  Baden 
''  Factory  Schools." 

The  laws  of  the  Duchy  of  Biulen  prescribe,  that  in  the 
"Factory  Schools"  — 

**  No  greater  number  of  children  than  seventy  may 
ever  be  educated  together  at  the  same  time. 
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petency,  and  no  one  can  officiate  sakhead  teaclier«  until 
he  has  obtained  a  diploma. 

To  obtain  a  certificate,  it  is  necessary  for  the  can- 
didate to  pass  an  examination,  conducted  by  the  teachers 
of  one  of  the  superior  schools.  One  of  these  examiur 
ations  is  held  once  a  year,  in  one  of  the  superior  schools 
of  each  luiion,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities 
of  all  candidates  for  the  teachers'  profession.  If  a  young 
man  is  sufficiently  well  educated  to  pass  the  examination 
creditably,  he  receives  a  certificate,  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  school,  where  the  examination  is  held,  stamped 
with  a  legal  stamp,  and  engrossed  with  the  words — 

"  Fit  to  be  an  assistant  teacher.". 
A  young  man  who  has  gained  such  a  certificate  nu^ 
then  take  a  situation  in  a  school  as  assistant  teacher; 
but  he  cannot  take  a  situation  as  principal  teacher,  until 
he  has  gained  a  diploma,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 
Until  a  candidate  has  passed  one  of  the  above-menr 
tioned  examinations  in  a  creditable  manner,  he  is  shut 
out  altogether  from  the  teachers*  profession. 

When  a  young  man  has  obtained  the  above-mentioned 
certificate,  and  when  he  has  officiated  as  assistant  teacher 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  has  completed  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  he  may  then,  but  not  before,  *pply  for  a 
teacher's  diploma. 

In  order  to  ^obtain  this  diplomay  the  young  man  is 
obliged  to  obtain  from  the  overseer,  and  from  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  parish,  and  from  the  principal  teacher 
of  the  school,  in  which  he  has  officiated  as  assistant 
teacher,  certificates  of  his  efficiency  in  the  management 
of  a  class  of  children,  and  in  the  art  of  instructing  chit- 
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^^  Anj  infringement  of  anj  of  the  above  regulations 
will  render  the  manufacturer  offending  liable  to  fines, 
the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  law. 

^^  The  county  magistrates  are  charged  with  the 
strenuous  enforcement  of  these  regulations. 

^^  All  the  expenses  of  the  education  of  the  children 
attending  a  factory  before  the  completion  of  their 
fourteenth  year,  must  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the 
factory  which  they  attend." 

Since  1830,  the  school-buildings  and  apparatus  of 
the  Duchy  of  Baden  have  been  very  much  improved. 
At  present]  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  Germany 
where  the  material  of  education  is  so  perfects 

Herr  Lohrer,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  normal 
college  at  Carlsruhe,  assured  me,  that  the  finest  buildings, 
in  the  villages  and  small  towns  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden, 
were  almost  universally  the  school-houses. 

No  school-room  may  now  be  built  less  than  ten  feet 
in  height,  or  allowing  less  than  six  square  feet  to  each 
scholar. 

I  requested  Herr  Lohrer  to  show  me  the  worst  school* 
building  in  Carlsruhe.  He  took  me  to  see  one,  which 
was  built  before  the  new  regulations  were  put  into  force, 
and  which  he  assured  me  was  the  poorest  in  the  city. 

It  contained  four  large  class-rooms,  each  ten  feet 
high,  by  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  well  fitted  up 
with  rows  of  parallel  desks  and  forms,  black  boards, 
maps,  &c. 

I  afterwards  visited  one  of  the  best.  It  also  contained 
four  class-rooms.     They  were  loftier,  more  spacious  and 
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better  lighted^  than  those  in  the  former  schooL  In  this 
latter  building,  the  elass-rooms  occupied  the  ground  and 
first  floors,  while  above  them,  were  the  apartments  of 
the  teachers.  The  class-rooms  were  very  light,  dean, 
and  well-furnished  with  parallel  desks  and  forms,  maps, 
books,  diagrams,  black  boards.  Sec 

I  asked  Herr  Lohrer,  whether  anj  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced, in  making  the  parents  send  their  children  to 
school  regularly  every  day.  His  answer,  which  I  took 
down  directly  afterwards,  was  in  these  words :  — 

^^  If  a  peasantry,  totally  unenlightened,  and,  there- 
fore, destitute  of  all  real  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  education,  are  compelled  by  law  to  send 
their  children  to  school  every  day,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  will  kick  against  such  regulations; 
but  if  the  parents  themselves,  as  with  us,  have  been 
educated,  and  have  experienced  the  benefits  of  in- 
struction, you  may  rest  assured,  that  they  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
enforce  such  regulations.  With  us,  the  parents  them- 
selves have  been  educated  and  are  only  too  glad  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  It  is  only  now  and  then 
in  the  summer  months,  when  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
field  labour,  that  the  parents  show  any  disposition  to 
keep  their  children  at  home." 

There  are  three  large  normal  colleges  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers,  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  One  of 
them  is  for  the  education  of  the  teachers  of  the  Pro- 
testant schools,  and  contains  seventy-six  students,  six 
of  whom  are  Jews ;  and  the  other  two  are  for  the  edu- 
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cation  of  Komanist  teachers^  and  contain  respectively 
eighty-five  and  eighty  students. 

These  institutions  are,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many, liberal  alike  in  their  endowment  and  in  the  edu- 
cation given  in  them.  The  teachers,  who  leave  their 
walls  after  three  years'  residence  there,  to  take  the 
management  of  the  peasant  schools,  are  fit,  from  their 
character  and  acquirements,  to  educate  the  richer  classes 
of  any  country. 

I  visited  one  of  these  colleges  at  Carlsruhe,  and 
spent  several  days  most  profitably  in  the  lecture-rooms 
and  in  the  company  of  its  professors ;  but  as  it  corre- 
sponds in  all  its  leading  features  with  those  I  have  de- 
scribed before,  I  shall  not  here  say  more  of  it. 

The  population  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
amounted  in  1843  to  1,335,200,  of  whom  about  900,000 
were  Koman  Catholics  and  23,000  Jews. 

In  1843,  there  were  in  the  Duchy, — 

582  Primary  schools  taught  by  Protestant  teachers. 
1349  Primary  schools  taught  by  Romanist  teachers. 
40  Primary  schools  taught  by  Jewish  teachers.  . 

Total  1971  Primary  schools. 

In  1843,  there  was,  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  about 
one  primary  school  to  every  677  inhabitants,  of  which 
schools,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  those  situated  in 
the  town  contain,  from  four  to  six  classes,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  learned  professor. 

In  1841,  the  population  of  the  Duchy  was  1,300,000, 
that   is,  about  one-third  less  than   the  population  of 
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London;  and  in  that  jcar^  the  duchy  contained  the 
following  educational  institutions  :  — 

r  Protestant    -  •  -     596 

Primary  schools         -  --{  Romanist     .  •  •  ISSO 

(.Jewish  -  -  •      40 

Total     .  -  1956 

Schools  designed  for  girls  exclusively  -  -  -      8 

Normal  Colleges  for  the  education  of  teachers  •  «      8 

Latin  schools,  or  schools  expressly  designed  for  giving  a  clas- 
sical education         -  -  -  -  -  •12 

Superior  primary  schools,  where  the  children  of  shopkeepers 
and  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  most 
promising  of  the  children  of  the  peasantry  continue  their 
education,  after  leaving  the  primary  schools,  and  where  they 
study  the  elements  of  the  sciences  and  the  rudiments  of  the 
classics        -  -  -  -  -  -  -12 

Schools,  where  poor  boys  who  wish  to  become  teachers  and  to 

enter  the  Normal  Colleges,  are  educated      -  -  -       7 

Gymnasia,  or  schools  for  the  richer  classes,  where  the  children 
of  the  gentry  are  educated  in  Hebrew,   the  classics,   the 
modern  languages,  science,  mathematics,  history,  geography, 
rhetoric,  drawing,  singing,  and  religion       -  -  -10 

School  for  the  blind     -  -  -  -  -  -       1 

School  for  the  deaf     -  -  -  -  -  •       1 

School  of  practical  science      -  -  -  -  -       1 

Universities    -  -  -  -  -  --2 

Military  school  -  -  -  -  •  -»       1 

Veterinary  school        ....  •  .1 

Seminary  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  «•       1 

Several  industrial  schools. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  educational  regulations  of  the 
Duchy  of  Baden^  which  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
is  that,  which  relates  to  the  periodical  meetings  of  all  the 
teachers  of  a  union. 

In  describing  the  educational  regulations  of  Prussia, 
I  showed  the  object  and  usefulness  of  periodical  as-^ 
semblies  of  great  bodies  of  teachers  in  one  place.     I 
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shall  now  show,  how  the  teachers'  conferences  are  regu- 
lated in  the  Duchy  of  Baden. 

In  each  union  (using  the  word  "  union  "  here,  as  I 
have  hitherto  employed  it,  viz.,  to  designate  the  German 
I&eis),  the  union  inspector  is  obliged,  every  September, 
L  e.y  during  the  holidays,  to  send  notices  to  every 
teacher  in  his  district,  to  assemble  at  a  place  and  time 
specified  in  the  notice. 

Every  teacher,  who  receives  the  notice,  is  required  by 
law  to  assemble  at  the  place  and  time  therein  mentioned. 

Notices  are  sent  also  to  each  of  the  religious  ministers 
of  the  imion,  that  those,  who  are  able,  may  meet  the 
teachers.  The  educational  magistrate  of  the  county, 
or  some  one  representing  him,  is  also  always  at  the 
meeting. 

The  notices  are  sent  round  as  early  as  the  month  of 
May,  preceding  the  meeting.  The  inspector,  when  he 
issues  them,  sends  at  the  same  time  to  each  teacher  in 
his  district,  one  or  two  questions  on  some  point,  con- 
nected either  with  the  practice,  or  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing, or  with  some  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  upon  which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
or  practice. 

Each  teacher  is  required  to  send  to  the  inspector  an 
answer  to  these  questions  by  the  month  of  August. 

When  the  inspector  has  received  these  answers,  he 
reads  them  carefully  through,  and  writes  a  short  and 
concise  criticism  of  each  answer,  and  reads  it  to  the 
teachers  when  assembled  at  the  conference. 

After  the  inspector  has  read  the  answers  and  criticisms 
to   the  meeting,  the  teachers  proceed  to  debate  the 
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subject  among  themselves^  rising  one  after  another  and 
addressing  the  meeting  upon  it^  by  turn. 

When  this  debate  is  concluded^  three  teachera,  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  previous  meeting,  are  then  called 
upon  to  instruct  a  class  of  children  before  the  rest  of  the 
assembly^  in  different  branches  of  instruction.  Their 
performances  are  then  criticised  and  discussed  by  the 
others,  who  had  been  looking  on  as  spectators. 

This  plan  serves  two  important  ends :  — 

1st.  It  stimulates  each  of  the  teachers  to  aim  at 
continual  self-improvement ;  in  order  that  he  may  excel 
his  competitors  at  the  yearly  meetings,  and  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  recommendation  by  the  inspector  to  the 
more  lucrative  situations,  as  they  fall  vacant,  and  also 
that  he  may  win  the  respect  and  approval  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren. 

2ndly.  It  obliges  the  teachers  to  tliink  over  the 
various  methods  of  instruction ;  to  consider  how  they 
may  teach  in  the  most  effective  manner ;  to  avoid  bad 
and  slothful  habits  with  their  scholars,  and  to  observe 
how  best  to  catch  and  retain  the  attention  of  their 
scholars,  and  how  most  effectually  to  interest  them  in 
the  subjects  of  instruction. 

At  these  meetings,  also,  the  teachers  arrange  the 
affairs  of  their  book-clubs.  Every  teacher  in  each 
union  is  a  member  of  the  teachers*  union  book-club. 
They  each  pay  a  small  sum  monthly,  and  with  the 
sum  thus  collected,  a  few  books  are  purchased  and 
sent  round  from  one  to  another.  At  the  September 
meetings,  they  choose  the  treasurer  of  their  book- 
club, and  determine  what  books  are  to  be  purchased. 
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Before  the  meeting  is  dissolved^  a  short  account  of 
all  the  proceedings  is  drawn  up ;  and  is  then  signed  by 
the  inspector^  the  magistrate  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  all  the  teachers,  and  forwarded  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate  of  the  county,  in  which  the  union  is  situated. 

The  expenses  of  each  teacher,  incurred  by  attending 
these  yearly  conferences,  are  defrayed  by  the  state. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

EDUCATION  OF   THE  POOR  IN  THE  AUSTBIAN  EHPIRE. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  observe,  what  gigantic  eflForts 
the  late  despotic  government  of  Austria  made  to  edu- 
cate the  poorest  classes  of  its  citizens.  True  it  is,  that 
neither  the  educational  system  nor  the  character  of  the 
education  given  in  the  schools  was  nearly  so  liberal,  as 
those  of  Germany ;  but  still,  as  compared  with  our  own 
efforts,  those  of  Austria  deserve  great  commendation. 

In  that  great  empire,  where,  until  only  a  few  months 
since,  there  was  literally  no  such  thing  as  political 
liberty  known ;  where  the  press  could  not  publish  any 
political  article  whatever ;  and  where  its  voice,  in  al- 
most every  other  matter,  was  literally  stopped ;  where 
people  could  not  move  from  one  town  to  another  with- 
out obtaining  a  special  passport ;  where  the  people  had 
no  representation,  no  share  in  the  government  of  the 
empire,  and  no  interest  in  the  soil ;  where  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  feudal  system  still  survived ;  where 
there  was  no  jury,  no  open  courts  of  justice,  and  no 
greater  security  for  property,  personal  freedom,  or  life, 
than  the  will  of  the  minister  or  his  subordinates; 
where  offenders  against  the  tyranny  often  disappeared, 
and  were  cut  off  from  all  their  friends,  without  a 
trace  of  their  place  of  imprisonment  being  left  behind ; 
where  all  thoughts  of  gaining  liberty  had  long  been 
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suppressed  by  the  presence  of  an  army  of  400,000. 
soldiers ;  and  where  the  secrets  of  every  family  were 
violated  by  a  hideous  system  of  espionage,  rivalling  in 
its  villany  that  of  Fouche  under  Napoleon;  in  thia 
empire,  a  system  of  education  has  been  for  many  years^ 
in  operation,  which,  in  its  vastness  and  in  its  effects,  far 
exceeds  the  efforts  made  in  our  country.  ' 

It  is  a  fact,  of  which  the  old  government  of  Austria 
may  well  be  proud,  that  throughout  the  vast*  territorial 
extent  of  that  part  of  this  immense  empirej  which  is 
composed  of  the  regal  province  of  Bohemia,  n  part  of 
Poland,  the  great  province  of  Moravia,  the  ancient  ter-'i 
ritories  of  Styria  and  lUyria,  the  provinces  of  Dalmatiajj 
Carynthia,  and  Carniok,  the  Duchies*  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  and  the  Tyrol ;  .varying  as  the  people 
of  these  provinces  do,  in  character,  habits,  and  religion^ 
composed  as  they  are  of  Komanists  and '^  Lutherans, 
Moravians,  Greeks,  eTews,  and  Unitarians ;  every  child 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  and  almost  every  child 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen,  is  receiving  daily 
instruction  in  the  truths  of  Kevelatiqn  and  science,  rand 
in  the  duties  of  a  citizen  and  a  man.  I  shall  show  veiy^ 
briefly,  how  this  great  result  has  been  obtained; 

Every  parent  then,  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  is  obliged 
by  law,  to  satisfactorily  prove  to  the  inspector  of-  ih^ 
district,  in  which  he  resides,  that  he  is  either  educating: 
his  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  six  an^ 
twelve,  at  home,  in  an  efficient  manner,  or  that  he  sends 
them  to  some  school. 

The  law  requires,  that  every  child  throughout  the 

empire,  except  in  the  manufacturing  districts^  shall  W 
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educated^  cither  in  a  school  or  at  home^  from  the  com- 
pletion of  its  fifth  to  the  completion  of  its  twelfth  years. 
The  parent  may  educate  it  as  much  longer  as  he  pleases, 
but  he  is  obliged  to  educate  it  to  the  completion  of  its 
twelfth  year,  whether  he  pleases  or  not. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  law  prevents  any 
child  being  taken  from  school  and  sent  into  a  manu- 
factory, before  the  completion  of  its  ninth  year.  At 
this  age,  it  may  enter  a  manufactory,  but  from  that 
time,  until  the  completion  of  its  twelfth  year,  it  is 
obliged,  by  law,  to  attend  the  classes  opened  in  all 
schools  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  on  Friday  even- 
ings and  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Accurate  registers  of  all  the  children,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve,  are  kept  in  each  parish,  and  a 
copy  is  furnished  to  each  teacher,  giving  him  the  name, 
address,  and  age  of  every  child,  who  ought  to  be  re- 
gularly attending  his  classes.  The  teachers  note  down 
daily,  in  these  lists,  the  attendance  or  non-attendance 
of  each  child  who  ought  to  be  present.  These  lists, 
thus  entered  up,  are  forwarded  once  every  year  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  parish,  with  a  table  annexed,  showing 
the  number  of  times  each  child  has  been  absent  durincf 
the  year.  If  the  attendance  of  any  child  has  been 
very  irregular,  and  the  parent  cannot  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain such  irregularity,  the  latter  is  fined  by  the 
magistrate. 

Even  after  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year,  young 
people  are  not  exempted  in  the  Austrian  Empire  from 
^school   attendance.     From  that  time,  until  the  com- 

tion  of  their  fifteenth  year,  they  are  still  obliged  to 
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attend  the  classes,  which  are  opened  in  every  school,  on 
the  Friday  evenings  and  on  the  Sunday  mornings*  So 
that  it  may  be  said,  that  nearly  all  the  young  people  of 
Austria  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  are  re* 
ceiving  education  in  the  parochial  or  town  schools  of  the 
Empire.  The  only  children  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  above  law,  are  children,  who  regularly  attend 
the  higher  schools,  or  are  educated  at  home  until  the 
end  of  their  fifteenth  year. 

Heavy  fines  are  by  law  imposed  on  parents,  who 
omit,  either  to  send  their  children  to  one  of  the  higher 
schools,  or  to  the  evening  classes,  or  to  educate  them 
at  home,  until  the  completion  of  their  fifteenth  year. 

The  children  are  not  instructed  as  many  hours  a 
day  in  Austria,  as  in  Germany.  In  the  town  schoolsj 
in  each  of  which  there  are  several  distinct  class-rooms 
and  teachers,  the  children  are  instructed  four  hours 
a  day ;  but  in  those  villages,  where  there  is  only  one 
teacher  and  one  class-room,  the  whole  of  the  children 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  —  one  of  which  attends 
the  school  three  hours  every  morning,  whilst  the  other, 
which  generally  contains  the  younger  part  of  the  vil- 
lage children,  attends  the  school  two  hours  every  after- 
noon. 

They  understand  education  too  well  in  Austria  to 

attempt  to  educate  two  classes  in  the  same  room  and  at 

the  same  time,  as  we  do  in  England,  and  the  consequence 

is,  that  the  children  often  learn  much  more  in  Austria  in 

three  hours,  than  they  do  here  in  the  whole  day.    I  often 

used  to  think,  how  a  German  teacher  would  laugh,  if 

he  could  look  into  one  of  our  crowded  school-rooms^ 
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educated^  cither  in  a  school  or  at  home,  from  the  com- 
pletion of  its  fifth  to  the  completion  of  its  twelfth  years. 
The  parent  may  educate  it  as  much  longer  as  he  pleases, 
but  he  is  obliged  to  educate  it  to  the  completion  of  its 
twelfth  year,  whether  he  pleases  or  not. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  law  prevents  any 
child  being  taken  from  school  and  sent  into  a  manu- 
factory, before  the  completion  of  its  ninth  year.  At 
this  age,  it  may  enter  a  manufactory,  but  from  that 
time,  until  the  completion  of  its  twelfth  year,  it  is 
obliged,  by  law,  to  attend  the  classes  opened  In  all 
schools  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  on  Friday  even- 
ings and  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Accurate  registers  of  all  the  children,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve,  are  kept  in  each  parish,  and  a 
copy  is  furnished  to  each  teacher,  giving  him  the  name, 
address,  and  age  of  every  child,  who  ought  to  be  re- 
gularly attending  his  classes.  The  teachers  note  down 
daily,  in  these  lists,  the  attendance  or  non-attendance 
of  each  child  who  ought  to  be  present.  These  lists, 
thus  entered  up,  are  forwarded  once  every  year  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  parish,  with  a  table  annexed,  showing 
the  number  of  times  each  child  has  been  absent  durincr 
the  year.  If  the  attendance  of  any  child  has  been 
very  irregular,  and  the  parent  cannot  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain such  irregularity,  the  latter  is  fined  by  the 
magistrate. 

Even  after  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year,  young 
people  are  not  exempted  in  the  Austrian  Empire  from 
school  attendance.  From  that  time,  until  the  com- 
jpletion  of  their  fifteenth  year,  they  are  still  obliged  to 
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attend  the  classes,  which  are  opened  in  every  school,  on 
the  Friday  evenings  and  on  the  Sunday  mornings.  So 
that  it  may  be  said,  that  nearly  all  the  young  people  of 
Austria  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  are  re* 
ceiving  education  in  the  parochial  or  town  schools  of  the 
Empire.  The  only  children  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  above  law,  are  children,  who  regularly  attend 
the  higher  schools,  or  are  educated  at  home  until  the 
end  of  their  fifteenth  year. 

Heavy  fines  are  by  law  imposed  on  parents,  who 
omit,  either  to  send  their  children  to  one  of  the  higher 
schools,  or  to  the  evening  classes,  or  to  educate  them 
at  home,  until  the  completion  of  their  fifteenth  year. 

The  children  are  not  instructed  as  many  hours  a 
day  in  Austria,  as  in  Germany.  In  the  town  schoolsj 
in  each  of  which  there  are  several  distinct  class-rooms 
and  teachers,  the  children  are  instructed  four  hours 
a  day ;  but  in  those  villages,  where  there  is  only  one 
teacher  and  one  class-room,  the  whole  of  the  children 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  —  one  of  which  attends 
the  school  three  hours  every  morning,  whilst  the  other, 
which  generally  contains  the  younger  part  of  the  vil- 
lage children,  attends  the  school  two  hours  every  after- 
noon. 

They  understand  education  too  well  in  Austria  to 

attempt  to  educate  two  classes  in  the  same  room  and  at 

the  same  time,  as  we  do  in  England,  and  the  consequence 

is,  that  the  children  often  learn  much  more  in  Austria  in 

three  hours,  than  they  do  here  in  the  whole  day.    I  often 

used  to  think,  how  a  German  teacher  would  laugh,  if 

he  could  look  into  one  of  our  crowded  school-rooms^ 
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In  1842^  there  were  in  the  Austria  empire,  not  in- 
cluding Hungary: — 

8  Universities; 

29  Academies; 

12  Lyceums; 

49  Theological  Colleges ; 

53  Philosophical  Colleges ; 

188  Gymnasia  or  Public  Schools; 

126  Special  Schools; 

1252  Private  and  non-described  schools. 

These  inatitutions  were  attended  regularly  by  155^746 
young  people.  Adding  these  to  the  number  of  persona 
attending  the  primary  school  classes,  viz.  2,427,857>  we 
obtain  this  result,  that  in  1842,  there  were  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  not  including  Hungary,  2,583,603 
persons ;  t.  e.  more  than  one  tekth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, receiving  regular  instruction  from  teachers  care- 
fully selected  for  their  character  and  ability. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  PEOPLE  IN  SWITZERIJLND. — WHEN  THB 
CANTONS  BEGAN  TO  EDUCATE  ALL  THE  CHILDBEN.  —  THB 
LAWS  OBLIGING    PARENTS    TO    EDUCATE   THEIR  CHILDREN. 

THE  NORMAL  COLLEGES.  —  EDUCATION  IN  THEM  GRATUI* 

TOUS.  —  THB    MANUAL    LABOUR    IN  THE   SWISS   COLLEGES* 

ITS  OBJECTS  AND   EFFECTS. — VEHRLl's  OPINION. —  THB 

RESULTS  OF  YEHRLl's  TEACHING. — THB  BERNESE  NORMAL 
COLLEGE. —  YEHRLl's  COLLEGE. — YEHRLL — HIS  OPINIONS 
ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS.  —  HIS  FARM. — HIS 
MODEL  SCHOOL. — THE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SWITZER- 
LAND.—  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  AGRICULTURE.  —  VEHRLl's 
OPINIONS  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SWITZER- 
LAND.—  Sm  JAMES  P.  KAY  SHUTTLEWORTH'S  ACCOUNT  OP 
YEHRLl's  COLLEGE. —  THB  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PARISH 
SCHOOLS. — THB  SYSTEM  OF  INSPECTION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  CAN- 
TONS.—  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  GIRLS  IN  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC   CANTONS. 

I  VISITED  Switzerland  in  1844,  and  examined  the  pro- 
gress of  primary  education,  and  the  state  of  the  people 
in  the  cantons  of  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  Vaud,  the  Yallais, 
Tessin,  Berne,  Fribourg,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Un- 
terwalden,  Zug,  St.  Gall,  Thurgovie,  Zurick,  Schaff- 
house,  and  Argovie.  I  visited  all  these  cantons,  and 
put  myself  in  communication,  with  the  governments, 
professors,  teachers,  and  people ;  and  I  think  I  may 
safely  express  a  confident  opinion  upon  the  progress 
and  character  of  the  people's  education* 
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Perhaps,  of  all  countries,  Switzerland  offers  the  most 
instructive  lesson  to  any  one  desirous  of  investigating 
the  comparative  merits  and  effects  of  different  systems 
of  national  education.  Switzerland  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  cantons;  each  of  which  has  an  executive 
and  representative  assembly,  for  the  special  direction  of 
its  own  internal  affairs.  Owing  to  the  existence  and 
power  of  these  local  executives,  which  were  then  much 
more  independent  of  the  central  Diet  of  Switzerland 
than  they  are  now,  the  educational  systems  of  the  dif- 
ferent cantons  differ  from  each  other  very  materially 
in  many  respects.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the 
members  of  each  canton  are  accustomed  to  observe  and 
examine  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  different  systenuf,  the 
traveller  is  enabled  to  compare  the  various  results,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  educational  autho- 
rities, whose  opinions  have  been  matured  by  great  op- 
portunities of  observation. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  these  causes  are  still 
further  increased  by  the  great  difference  of  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  cantons.  Thus,  the  population  of  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  for  example,  is  decidedly  Presbyterian ; 
that  of  Lucerne  is  almost  exclusively  Bomanist ;  whilst 
those  of  Argovie  and  Berne,  are  partly  Komanist  and 
partly  Protestant.  The  traveller  may  therefore  observe 
the  manner,  in  which  the  people  of  the  several  cantons 
have  overcome  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  existence 
of  several  religious  sects  under  one  government. 

The  great  development  of  public  education  in  Switzer- 
land dates  from  1832,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
oligarchical  forms  of  cantonal  government,    and   the 
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establishment  of  the  present  democratic  forms.  As  soon 
as  the  people  got  the  reins  of  government  into  their  own 
hands  completely^  they  issued  a  series  of  the  most 
stringent  regulations  respecting  national  education^  and 
put  them  at  once  in  force.  From  that  time  to  the 
present^  each  year  has  witnessed  continued  improve- 
ments in  the  schools^  apparatus^  methods^  education  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  condition  of  the  youth  in  Switzer- 
land,  and,  at  this  time,  the  educational  operations  of  the 
cantonal  governments  form  their  most  weighty  and  im- 
portant duty. 

Throughout  all  the  cantons,  with  the  exception  of 
Geneva,  Yallais,  and  the  three  small  mountainous  can- 
tons situated  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  viz.,  —  Uri, 
Schweitz,  and  TJnterwalden,  where  the  population  is  too 
scanty,  too  much  scattered,  and  too  poor  to  allow  of  the 
erection  of  many  schools,  education  is  compulsory, — that 
is,  all  parents  are  obliged  to  educate  their  children, 
either  at  home  or  at  a  school,  from  the  completion  of 
their  fifth  to  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth,  and, 
in  some  cantons,  to  the  completion  of  their  sixteenth 
year.  In  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  the 
children  are  permitted  to  leave  school  and  enter  the 
mills  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  on  condition  that  they 
first  obtain  from  the  inspectors,  a  certificate  of  being 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  that  they  afterwards  attend 
school  a  certain  number  of  hours  periodically,  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  the  canton 
of  Argovie,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Switzerland,  the  children  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  mills,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  thirteen. 
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In  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Yaud,  Ai^ovie,  Zurid^ 
Thurgovie,  Lucerne,  and  Schaffbouse,  where  the  ediH 
cation  of  the  poor  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  all 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  are 
receiving  daily  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  ung- 
iDg,  and  drawing. 

The  children  in  Switzerland  are  as  regularly  engaged 
in  their  school  duties  and  exercises,  as  their  parents  in 
their  daily  occupations,  so  that  none  of  the  young  are 
neglected  and  left  to  grow  up  in  a  state  of  filth  and  de- 
gradation; but  all  are  tended,  watched  over,  trained 
and  instructed,  with  as  much  care  as  the  children  of  our 
gentry.  The  health,  the  bodily  strength  and  activity, 
the  habits,  manners,  personal  cleanliness  and  neatness 
6f  the  scholars  are  all  taken  care  of  in  the  schodLs  of 
Switzerland*  It  is  thought,  that  the  duty  of  the 
teachers  is  not  merely  to  cram  the  children's  heads  with 
a  few  facts,  but  rather  to  rear  up  prudent,  strong,  active, 
polite,  moral,  and  intelligent  citizens,  capable  of  nnder- 
standing,  that  the  interests  of  one  class  in  the  com* 
munity  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  interests  of 
all  the  others,  and  capable  of  assisting  to  advance  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation.  These  are  the 
real  objects  of  national  schools. 

In  the  towns  of  the  Protestant  cantons,  there  is  no 
class  of  children  similar  to  the  class  of  our  ^'ragged 
children."  No  children  are  to  be  seen  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  streets,  or  in  such  a 
degraded  condition  as  the  poor,  half-clothed,  dirty,  and 
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ill-mannered  little  wretches,  which  crowd  the  bock 
alleys  of  all  our  towns.  All  the  poor  children  of  the 
towns  are  in  as  good  and  happy  a  condition  as  those 
of  our  better  shopkeepers.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
Swiss^  towns  being,  like  all  our  English  ones,  nurseries 
of  juvenile  degradation,  and,  consequently,  of  adult 
vice,  they  afford  only  still  better  opportunities  than  the 
rural  districts,  of  rearing  up  a  fine  race  of  children  and 
citizens. 

This  one  &ct  alone  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  explain 
the  great  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  Swiss 
And  of  the  English  peasantry. 

Each  town  and  village  in  Switzerland^is  obliged  by 
law,  to  provide  sufficient  school-room  for  all  its  children, 
and  to  engage  and  find  salaries  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers.  This  is  managed  nearly  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Prussia.  In  the  town,  the  handsomest  building 
is  generally  the  primary  school,  intended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  all  people  both  rich  and  poor. 
It  often  contains  five  or  six  class-rooms,  each  of  which 
is  managed  by  a  teacher  educated  in  one  of  the  col*> 
leges.;  The  rooms  are  Urge,  well  lighted,  ventilated, 
and  coloured,  and  full  of  rows  of  desks  and  forms,  and 
of  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  instruction; 

This  small  country  beautified,  but  impoverished  by 
its  Alpine  ranges,  and  containing  a  population  less  than 
that  of  Middlesex,  and  not  one  half  of  its  capital,  sup- 
ports and  carries  on  an  educational  system,  greater 
and  much  more  complete,  than  that  which  is  maintained 
here  for  the  whole  of  England  I 

Knowing  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  Im^x^N^ 
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the  education  or  the  condition  of  the  poor,  without  fin 
improving  the  character  and  position  of  the  teaohen 
Switzerland  has  established,  and,  at  present,  support 
thirteen  normal  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  teachen 
whilst  in  England  and  Wales,  we  have  not  more  thai 
ten  worthy  of  notice. 

Eleven  of  these  colleges  are  permanent,  and  are  ope] 
during  the  whole  of  the  year ;  the  remaining  two  ar 
only  open  for  about  three  months  in  the  year,  for  ih 
purpose  of  examining  monitors  recommended  by  ih 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  and  desirous  of  obtain 
ing  diplomas,  to  enable  them  to  officiate  as  teaehen 
Four  of  these  colleges  contain  each  from  eighty-five  t 
one  hundred,  and  each  of  the  others  from  forty  to  eight; 
students,  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  poor. 

In  the  majority  of  these  colleges,  members  of  th< 
different  religious  sects  are  educated  together,  an< 
receive  their  religious  instruction  in  separate  rooms 
from  the  religious  ministers  of  their  respective  creeda 
This  liberal  regulation  does  not  proceed  from  any  care 
lessness  about  the  reli^ous  education  of  the  teachers 
for  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  almost  every  cantoi 
of  Switzerland  is,  that  no  person  shall  officiate  as  teachei 
until  he  has  obtained  a  diploma  of  fitness  from  thi 
government  of  his  own  canton,  and  that  no  such  diplom 
shall  be  granted,  until  the  applicant  has  presented  \ 
certificate  from  his  religious  minister,  stating  the  excel 
lence  of  his  character,  and  his  fitness  to  be  entrustei 
with  the  religious  education  of  the  young,  and  also  cer 
tificates  &om  the  professors  of  his  normal  college,  statinj 
.his  fitness  to  be  entrusted  with  the  secular  instructioi 
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of  yoiitb^  his  industry^  and  the   excellence  of  his  at- 
tianments. 

M.  Gauthey,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Normal  College  at  Lausanne ;  M.  Y ehrli, 
Director  of  the  Normal  College  near  Constance ;  the 
Professors  of  the  Normal  College  in  Argau ;  M.  Schneider 
Yon  Langnau^  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  canton  of  Berne ;  M.  Fellenberg,  of  Hof wyl ;  the 
Pdre  6irard5  the  celebrated  monk  of  Fribourg^  and 
many  others,  all  assured  me^  that  no  inconvenience  was 
found  to  result  from  the  instruction  of  children  of 
different  sects  in  the  same  school.  Those  children^  who 
differ  in  faith  from  the  teacher,  are  always,  throughout 
Switzerland,  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
classes,  whilst  the  religious  lessons  are  being  given,  and 
are,  in  such  cases,  required  by  law  to  attend  one  of 
their  own  clergy,  in  order  to  receive  doctrinal  instruc- 
tion from  him. 

Even  in  Fribourg,  a  canton  which  was  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  governed  by  priests,  who  were  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  Jesuits,  the  children  of  Protestants  were 
instructed  in  the  same  schools  and  in  the  same  classes 
with  the  children  of  the  Bomanists,  and  were  allowed  to 
absent  themselves  during  the  religious  lessons ;  and,  in 
Argovie,  a  canton  which  distinguished  itself  by  its  op- 
position to  the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  I  found  that  several 
of  the  scientific  professors  in  the  normal  college  in- 
tended for  the  Protestant  teachers  were  Bomanists,  and 
that  the  utmost  tolerance  was  manifested  to  all  the 
Romanists  who  attended  the  cantonal  schools. 
.,   The  Swiss  soon  discovered,  what  every  othsx  Eixa^- 
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pean  nation  but  England  has  long  found  out,  that  with- 
out the  direct  interference  of  the  state,  it  is  impossible 
to  find  suflScient  funds  to  educate  a  people,  and  that  the 
state  cannot  interfere  at  aU,  unless  it  aids  one  religious 
party  just  as  much  as  another, — unless  it  leaves  religious 
education  entirely  and  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
people, — and  unless  it  confines  its  own  efforts  solely  and 
exclusively  to  the  secular  education  of  the  cUldren, 
only  taking  care  that  the  religious  ministers  do  band 
Jute  and  earnestly  foster  the  religious  education  of  the 
young  of  the  respective  sects. 

In  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  at  the  time  of  my  visits 
there  was  no  normal  college.  The  teachers  were  selected 
from  among  the  most  efficient  monitors  in  the  primary 
schools.  Notwithstanding  their  greatest  exertions,  how- 
ever, to  improve  the  class  of  the  monitors,  and  to  choose 
the  most  promising  of  them,  I  was  assured  by  a  very 
intelligent  teacher  in  Neuchatel,  that  this  system  was 
found  wholly  insufficient;  that  they  could  not  obtun 
good  teachers,  unless  they  founded  a  college  for  them 
and  educated  them  for  two  or  three  years  expressly 
for  their  work ;  and  that  they  felt,  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  found  a  normal  college. 

In  the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and  Schaffhouse,  the 
normal  colleges  were  only  open  for  three  months  in  the 
year,  in  order  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  to  those,  who 
were  preparing  to  be  examined  for  diplomas,  and  to 
examine  the  candidates  at  the  end  of  the  course.  But 
so  totally  inadequate  had  they  found  this  system  to 
provide  them  with  good  teachers,  that  the  priests  at 
Fribourg  informed  me,  that  their  government  was  going 
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to  found  a  permanent  college;  while  in  Schaffhoue^ 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  public  education  assured 
me  that,  it  had  onljr  been  the  want  of  funds  which 
had  prevented  the  government  of  Schaffhouse  founding 
one  alsoi 

The  priests  of  the  one  canton  and  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  the  other,  both  said,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  efficient  and  good  teachers,  unless  young  men 
were  tndned  expressly  for  the  work, 

Switzerland  would  not  require  quite  so  many  normal 
colleges,  if  the  teachers  were  paid  better  than  at  pre-* 
sent.  The  cantons  are  not  rich,  and  do  not  pay  the 
teachers  large  salaries,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
many,  after  spending  four  or  five  years  in  the  profes- 
sion, desert  it  and  seek  some  more  lucrative  occupation. 
Wherever  I  went,  the  educational  authorities  said  to 
me,  —  **  If  you  educate  your  teachers  well,  you  must 
piay  them  welL  You  cannot  expect  highly  educated 
men  to  remain  long  satisfied  with  a  very  poor  salary, 
when  they  are  qualified  to  seek  situations  where  they 
would  receive  much  larger  salaries.  We  pay  our 
teachers  but  poorly,  and  educate  them  ^very  well,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  many  of  them,  when  the  time 
of  their  engagement  to  government,  in  return  for  their 
gratuitous  education,  is  over,  leave  the  profession  for 
more  lucrative  situations,  and  oblige  us  to  send  to  the 
college  for  others  to  supply  their  places.  The  number 
of  new  teachers  required  from  the  colleges  is,  therefore, 
much  greater  than  it  would  be,  if  none  but  vacancies 
occasioned  by  deaths  had  to  be  supplied ;  and  we  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  found  larger  colleges,  and  mot^  <^( 
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them>  than  we  should  otherwise  require,  lu  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  number  of  students  who  are  required 
to  fill  the  vacanoies  occasioned  hj  those  who  leave  the 
profession." 

I  visited  and  examined  very  carefully  the  normal 
colleges  of  Lausanne,  Argau,  Constance,  St.  Gall,  Zu- 
rich, Solleure,  and  Berne.  Most  of  them  are  jnsti- 
tutioue  deserving  the  highest  praise.  The  education 
given  in  them  to  the  young  students  who  are  preparing 
therein  for  the  teacher's  profession,  is  at  once  practical, 
scientific^  and  reli^ous. 

The  students  are  educated,  in  most  of  the  Swiss-  col- 
leges,.at  the  expense  of  the  cantonal  governments.  They 
are  chosen  from  among  the  most  able  of  the  monitors 
in  the  .village  schools,  and  receive  a  very  excellent  edu- 
cation both  in  pedagogy  and  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  and  the  Scriptures,  before 
they  are  e veil. received  into  the  colleges.  They  xemain 
in  these  colleges  from  two  to  three  years,  and  are  edu- 
cated there  very  highly,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  accustomed  to  the  most  humble  duties,  and  are 
made  to  labour  harder  than  the  poorest  peasant*  The 
students,  whilst  studying  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, music  and  drawing,  are  obliged  to  take  care  of 
their  own  beds,  to  serve  one  another  at  meals,  to  peel 
the  potatoes  for  their  dinners,  to  cultivate  all  the  vege- 
tables necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  college  dining- 
table,  to  wait  upon  the  directors  and  professors,  and  to 
take  care  of  a  farm  attached  to  the  institution. 

All  the  educational  authorities  of  Switzerland  were 
unanimous  on  three  points :  viz. — 
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1st.  That,  in  order  to  raise  the  people  hj  education 
to  a  higher  state  of  civilisation  and  morality,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  educate  a  class  of  teachers  specially  for  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  village  and  town  schools,  as 
the  effect  of  the  instruction  and  example  given  by  a 
naxrow-minded,  ill-tempered,  or  uninstructed  man  is 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  utter  ignorance. 

2ndly.  That  a  teacher  cannot  be  properly  trained 
for  his  duties  in  less  than  three  years,  even  if  he  were 
well  educated,  when  he  entered  the  college ;  as  the  habits 
and  manners  form  so  important  a  part  of  a  teacher's 
character,  and  cannot  be  formed  or  developed  in  less 
than  three  years  of  unremitted  attention. 

3rdly.  That  manual  labour  ought  to  form  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  education  given  in  every  teachers' 
collie. 

In  the  Bernese  normal  college,  situated  near  Hofwyl ; 
in  the  normal  college  of  Kreuitzlingen,  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  which  is  conducted  by  Vehrli,  the  philan- 
thropic successor  of  Pestalozzi  and  de  Fellenberg ;  and 
in  the  normal  colleges  of  the  cantons  of  Lucerne  and 
SoUeure,  the  young  students  are  obliged  to  labour  in 
the  farms  attached  to  these  institutions,  a  certain 
number  of  hours  every  day. 

Each  of  these  colleges  is  surrounded  by  a  large  piece 
of  land,  which  is  cultivated  and  managed  by  the  students, 
in  the  hours  set  apart  for  the  out-of-door  exercise. 
The  farms  attached  to  £ve  of  the  Swiss  colleges,  are 
sufficiently  large  to  employ  the  students  two  hours 
per  diem  in  their  cultivation.  I  have  seen  the  young 
men  who  had  only  just  left  classes,  where  thev  had 
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petencjf,  and  no.  one  can  officiate  as  a  A«ac2  teachciCt.antil 
he  has  obtained  a  diplomap 

To  obtain  a  certlficatey  it  is  necessary  for  the  can- 
didate  to  pass  an  examination,  conducted  by  the  teachers 
of  one  of  the  superior  schools.  One  of  these  examinr 
ations  is  held  once  a  year,  in  one  of  the  superior  schools 
of  each  union,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities 
of  all  candidates  for  the  teachers'  profession.  If  a  young 
man  is  sufficiently  well  educated  to  pass  the  examination 
creditably,  he  receives  a  certificate,  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  school,  where  the  examination  is  held,  stamped 
with  a  legal  stamp,  and  engrossed  with  the  word0  — 

*^  Fit  to  be  an  assistant  teacher.". 
A  young  man  who  has  gained  such  a  certificate  mtyr 
then  take  a  situation  in  a  school  as  assistant  teacher  j 
but  he  cannot  take  a  situation  as  principal  teacher,  until 
he  has  gained  a  diploma,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 
Until  a  candidate  has  passed  one  of  the  above-menr 
tioned  examinations  in  a  creditable  manner,  he  is  shut 
out  altogether  from  the  teachers'  profession. 

When  a  young  man  has  obtained  the  above-mentioned 
certificate,  and  when  he  has  officiated  as  assistant  teacher 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  has  completed  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  he  may  then,  but  not  beforcy  apply  for  a 
teacher's  diploma. 

In  order  to  ^obtain  this  diploma^  the  young  man  is 
obliged  to  obtain  from  the  overseer,  and  from  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  parish,  and  from  the  principal  teacher 
of  the  school,  in  which  he  has  officiated  as  assistant 
teacher,  certificates  of  his  efficiency  in  the  management 
of  a  class  of  children,  and  in  the  art  of  instructing  chit- 
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duties  of  his  after  life.  The  peasant  who  enters  a  Swiss 
normal  college  to  be  trained  for  admission  into  the 
teacher's  profession^  retains  all  his  peasant's  habits^  is 
kept  accustomed  to  hard  and  humble  toil>  and  finds  his 
sympathies  with  his  class  increased^  rather  than  weak- 
ened, by  his  residence  and  education  there.  When  he 
enters  upon  his  duties  in  some  distant  and  secluded 
village,  he  finds  himself,  consequently,  in  his  proper 
sphere;  that  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  in  which  he  has 
always  lived.  Instead  of  feeling  dissatisfied,  and  sigh- 
ing  for  a  town  life,  and  for  literary  society,  he  finds 
his  situation  much  easier,  and  much  less  laborious  than 
anything  to  which  he  had  formerly  been  accustomed. 
He  settles  down,  therefore,  contented,  and  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  condition,  duties,  and  associates ;  and, 
by  his  very  satisfaction  and  contentment,  he  makes  the 
peasants  respect  and  love  him  more,  and  renders  his 
advice  and  his  example  much  more  influential  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Owing  to  this  system,  the  Swiss  teachers  live  in 
their  respective  villages  as  the  coadjutors  of  the  clergy, 
associating  with  the  labourers  in  their  homes,  and  at 
their  firesides,  aiding  them  with  advice,  sympathising 
with  them  in  their  troubles,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhibiting  the  highly  beneficial  example  of  Christian- 
minded  and  learned  men,  professors  in  science  and  pea- 
sants in  habits,  living  proofs  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  education,  and  examples  to  the  peasants 
of  the  nobility  of  their  own  class/whenever  that  nobility 
is  sought  by  proper  means. 

In  speaking  of  the  Swiss  system  of  educating  teacherd, 
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have  paid  to  the  subject  of  national  education^  and  to 
even  the  minutiss  of  the  system. 

The  law  prescribes,  that 

'*  The  teacher  of  a  primary  school  must  be  a  person 
of  good  sense,  having  a  good,  clear  pronunciation,  good 
health,  and  a  sound  constitution. 

'^  The  teacher  must  not  merely  understand  the  science 
of  pedagogy,  but  he  must  be  able  to  practise  it.  In 
order  that  he  may  do  this,  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
merely  having  obtained  his  diploma ;  he  must  afterwards 
seek  to  perfect  his  knowledge  by  the  study  of  able  and 
scientific  works  upon  this  science ;  he  must  make  and 
note  down  observations  on  the  results  of  different 
methods ;  he  must  not  feel  ashamed  to  learn  from  other 
teachers,  or  even  from  his  own  assistants ;  and  he  must 
attend  to  the  remarks  and  advice  of  the  inspectors. 

"  He  must  be  careful  to  spejik  clearly  and  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  all  his  class,  when  giving  instruction. 

**  He  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  any  of  his  scholars, 
by  attending  too  exclusively  to  the  more  clever  children. 

^*  He  must  l)e  particularly  careful  to  make  his  scholars 
obedient,  orderly,  and  quiet  in  their  classes,  industrious, 
modest,  clean,  and  polite. 

^^  He  must  never  endure  a  lie,  and  must  prevent  tale- 
telling,  teazing,  and  vexing  of  one  scholar  by  another; 
buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  in  school,  eating  during 
the  hours  of  instruction,  frequent  going  out  of  the  class- 
room, careless  sitting  postures,  and  concealment  of  the 
hands» 

*^  He  must  be  most  careful  to  prevent  any  un- 
necessary loitering  in  coming  to  school,  or  in  returning 
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tions^  and  to  add  a  farm  to  their  college,  whicb;  until 
lately,  has  been  a  school  of  learning,  rather  than  of 
habits.  In  the  canton  of  Yaud,  where,  up  to  the  time 
of  my  visit,  the  students  of  the  normal  college  had  not 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  any  manual  labour  during 
their  residence,  I  was  assured,  that  the  teachers  con-» 
stantly  became  dissatisfied  with  their  humble  duties 
and  associates,  after  leaving  the  litefary  society  of  the 
college,  and  settling  down  to  their  humble  duties  in 
some  country  village. 

The  best  and  most  practically  efficient  colleges,  that 
I  saw  in  Switzerland,  were,  the  one  conducted  by 
Yehrli  at  Kreuitzlingen  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Constance,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  gate  of  the  city 
of  Constance,  and  the  college  of  the  canton  of  Berne, 
situated  close  to  Hofwyl. 

To  this  latter  one  I  paid  a  visit  in  company  with 
M.  de  Fellenberg,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  educa« 
tionalist  It  is  a  large  roomy  building,  with  a'  good 
farm  attached  to  it,  and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful,  un<v 
dulating  part  of  the  country,  which  is  here  covered 
with  vast  pine  forests,  and  bounded  by  the  magnificent 
and  lofty  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  conspicuous 
among  which  rises  the  snowy  mass  of  the  majestic 
Jungfrau.  In  the  midst  of  this  splendid  scenery, 
the  young  candidates  for  the  teachers'  profession,  se- 
lected from  among  the  monitors  of  the  schools  of 
the  Bernese  towns  and  villages,  are  educated  for 
three  years,  in  a  manner,  which  in  Ehgliemd  would  fit 
them  to  be  tutors  to  the  children  of  our  nobility,  but 
which,   in   Switzerland,    combined  with   the  healthy 
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orderly^  and  will  gain  little  or  no  good  from  their  school 
attendance. 

'^  The  teacher  must  guard  against  the  extremes  of 
both  kindness  and  harshness;  he  must  act  like  an 
affectionate,  but  sensible  father ;  he  must  make  a  great 
distinction  between  his  manner  of  reproving  acts  of 
mere  childish  carelessness,  and  actual  sins;  he  must 
never  employ  severe  punishments,  as  long  as  he  can 
hope  to  succeed  by  milder  means ;  and  he  must  avoid 
anything  like  unfairness  in  his  praises  and  punishm^ia. 

^^  The  teacher  must  carefully  avoid  hastily  resorting 
to  the  rod ;  he  must  never  box  a  child's  ears ;  or  pull 
or  pinch  them;  or  pull  its  hair;  or  hit  him  on  the  h^adj 
or  any  tender  part ;  or  use  any  other,  instrument  of 
punishment,  than  a  rod  or  stick;  and  that  only  in  cases 
of  great  faults.  Even  in  these  Cases,  this  kind  of 
punishment  may  only  be  administered  after  having -ob* 
tained  the  consent  of  the  overseer,  and  of  the  parents 
of  the  child,  and  in  their  presence. 

*'  The  teacher  must  take  care  to  be  polite  and 
friendly  to  the  parents  of  his  scholars  ;  if  he  is  obliged 
to  complain  to  any  of  them  of  theit  children,,  he  must 
do  it,  without  showing  anything  like  personal  irritation  f 
he  must  never  send  his  complaints  to  them  by  any  of 
his  scholars,  or  by  third  persons ;  for,  by  such-  means 
mistakes  are  easily  made,  and  unkind  feelings  are  often  , 
excited* 

r  "If  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  speak  severely  to  any  ;] 
one,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  do  so  in  the  presQuce  . 
of  his  children.  L 

•    '^  The  teacher  must  not  engage  in   any  trade  or 
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comes  to  the  normal  college  much  better  educated  than 
tlie  vast  majority  of  our  teachers  are,  "when  they  com« 
mence  the  management  of  schools.  During  the  three 
years  the  Swiss  teachers  remain  In  the  college,  they  re* 
celve  daily  instruction  from  learned  men  In  history, 
physical  and  local  geography,  mathematics,  practical 
science,  music,  drawing,  pedagogy,  and  agriculture. 
How  much  superior  such  men  are,  when  they  leave 
the  college,  to  the  majority  of  our  teachers,  I  leave  my 
readers  to  imagine. 

There  are  100  students  In  this  normal  college ;  about 
33  leave  It  every  year  to  take  the  charge  of  primary 
schools  in  the  canton.  But  this  number  does  not  suflSce 
to  supply  the  number  of  annual  vacancies  in  teachers' 
situations  in  the  canton.  The  government  has,  therefore, 
established  two  other  normal  colleges,  one  for  the  edu- 
cation of  school-masters,  and  the  other  for  the  educa- 
tion of  school-mistresses.  In  all  three  of  these  colleges, 
Bomanlst  and  Protestant  students  are  educated  together, 
although  the  directors  are  Presbyterian  ministers.  The 
Somonlst  students  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves 
during  the  religious  lectures,  and  receive  religious  In- 
struction from  one  of  their  own  priests. 

The  population  of  the  canton  of  Berne  In  1843  was 
407,913,  and  there  were  more  normal  colleges  pro- 
vided for  this  small  population  than  for  that  of  London, 
which  Is  nearly  five  times  as  numerous ! 

I  went  through  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Berne  col- 
lege in  company  with  the  director  and  M.  de  Fellen- 
berg*  I  found  the  different  classes  of  the  students 
dtting  in  their  separate  lecture -rooms  at  their  desks, 
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I'eceiving  a  much  more  liberal  and  efficient  edocatioa 
from  the  professors  of  the  college,  than  the  majority  of 
the  sons  of  our  gentry  ever  enjoy. 

The   students  were  very  plainly  but  neatly  dressed. 
They  had  exchanged  the  clogs  which  they  used  in  the 
fields  for  light  shoes.      They  had  left  their  field  dresses 
with  their  tools  in  the  places  set  apart  for  them.     They 
had  washed  and  cleaned  themselves  after  their  out-door 
labour,  and  set  at  their  work, — as  fine,  healthy,  and  in- 
telligent looking  a  set  of  young  men  as  any  one  could 
have  wished  to  sec ;  attentive  and  respectful  to  their 
tutors,  but  inspired  with  that  feeling  of  self-confidence, 
which  the   union  of  intelligence,  health,   and    political 
freedom  invariably  bestows.     In  looking  at  them,  one 
felt  thai  the  teaching  of  such  men  must  lay  a  sound 
foundation  whereon    to   build   the   prosperity,    manly 
virtue,  and  happiness  of  a  nation.    Men  trained  in  such 
a  manner  as  this  feel  a  real  pleasure  in  labour,  under- 
stand the  habits  and  feelings  of  peasants,  sympathise 
with  them,  associate  with  them  without  restraint  and 
embarrassment,  and,  without  lowering  themselves,  make 
the  peasants  feel  that  their  own  class  is  capable  of  being 
as  refined  as  the  richest  classes  in  the  community,  and 
of  joining  to   that   refinement   a  masculine  simplicity 
and  energy  of    character,  which  their  own  particular- 
sphere  of  life  is  better  qualified  than  any  other  to  foster 
and  develope. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Swiss  teachers' 
colleges  is  that  directed  by  Vehrli.  About  a 'mile' 
from  the  gates  of  the  old  city  of  Constance,  close  to 
the  shore  of  the  vast  and  beautiful  lake  of  the  same 
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name^  and  upon  a  rising  ground  which  slants  gradually 
upwards  from  the  water,  stands  an  old-fashioned  look- 
ing building,  in  the  style  which  the  nobles  of  Germany 
were  so  fond  of  about  three  hundred  years  ago.  This 
ancient,  turreted  house  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
abbot  of  the  vast  convent  situated  about  half-a-mile 
distant,  and  still  occupied  by  monks.  On  all  sideis 
it  commands  magnificent  views.  Close  below  it,  and 
spread  out  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  miles 
in  breadth,  lies  the  beautiful  lake  of  Constance.  To 
the  left,  at  about  a  mile  distant,  rise  the  ancient, 
time-honoured  towers  of  the  council  and  martyr  famed 
city,  stretching  out  the  white  stone  pier  of  its  harbour 
into  the  blue  waters  of  this  inland  sea.  Far  to  the 
right,  are  seen  above  the  sea  the  lofty,  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  mountains  of  Appenzell.  In  front,  appear  just 
above  the  horizon,  the  forest-covered  hills  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wirtemberg.  Behind,  rises  the  great  mass  of  the 
convent,  and  round  the  palace,  lies  its  well-cultivated  and 
fertile  farm.  This  commodious  and  beautifully  situated 
building  has  been  set  apart  by  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  the  canton  of  Thurgovie  for  the  teachers'  col- 
lege, and  to  become  its  director,  Vehrli  was  tempted  to 
leave  De  Fellenberg,  whose  comrade  and  assistant  he 
bad  to  that  time  been. 

I  visited  Vehrli  several  times.  The  first  time  I  walked 
to  the  college,  Yehrli  was  on  his  fields  superintending 
some  field  labour.  One  of  the  students,  however,  was 
m  the  hall,  and  promised  to  go  and  tell  the  director  I 
wished  to  see  him,  begging  me  to  enter  and  look  at 
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anything  I  wished  to  sec  while  he  was  absent.  I 
accepted  the  invitation  and  walked  through  the  bed* 
rooms  and  class-rooms.  Every  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  college  was  of  the  plainest  and  most  unostenta^ 
tious  kind.  The  bed-linen  was  coarse,  the  chairs  and 
tables  simple  deal;  but  the  books  in  the  class-rooms, 
the  diagrams  of  the  last  mathematical  lessons  chalked 
upon  the  blackboards,  the  drawings  of  the  students,  and 
the  music  books,  served  to  show  the  visitor,  that  he  was 
in  a  college,  where  the  instruction  given  to  the  students, 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
domestic  life. 

In  a  short  time,  Vehrli  made  his  appearance.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  coarse  tweed  coat,  an  old  weather-worn 
hat,  and  thick  farming  shoes ;  his  hands  and  face  were 
brown  like  those  of  a  peasant ;  but  his  bright  eye  and 
strong  marked  features  told  me,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
practical  ability  and  of  action,  and  no  mere  theoriser  on 
the  improvement  of  mankind. 

When  I  next  visited  him  he  was  busily  engaged 
with  the  students  in  repairing  the  wooden  furniture  of 
the  college,  and  the  handles,  &c.  of  his  farming  tools. 

Almost  his  first  words  to  me  were*,  "  You  must  not 
expect  to  find  any  grandeur  in  my  house ;  my  boys  are 
all  to  be  engaged  among  peasants,  to  live  among  them, 
to  associate  with  them,  to  advise  them,  and  to  be  their 
friends  and  the  instructors  of  their  children.     It  is  a 

*  I  took  down  this  conversation  immediately  after  leaving  Vehrli,  and 
I  think  that  some  of  my  readers  will  not  think  the  experience  of  this 
good  and  able  man,  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  devoid  of  interest  or  undeserving  consideration. 
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difficult  thing  for  an  educated  man  to  do  this,  unless  his 
habits  are  properly  disciplined  during  the  period  of  his 
education ;  and  the  object  of  my  labours  is,  so  to  disci- 
pline my  students,  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  all  this, 
when  they  are  learned  men. 

**It  is  necessary,  that  teachers  of  the  poor  should 
learn  and  should  be  accustomed  to  labour ;  for  labour 
gives  humility,  and  teaches  how  to  respect  the  labourer. 

*^  After  a  long  experience  in  teaching  both  the  children 
of  rich  and  poor,  it  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  all  children 
should  be  accustomed,  while  they  are  young,  to  labour 
with  their  own  hands  for  a  certain  time  every  day. 
No  school  ought  ever  to  be  situated  in  a  town.  All 
ought  to  be  situated  in  the  country ;  and  every  boy,  no 
matter  who  his  parents  are,  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
labour  upon  the  soil.  Labour  makes  the  children 
healthy,  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  and  robust,  and  it 
teaches  the  children  of  the  rich  to  get  rid  of  all  those 
notions  which  riches  are  too  apt  to  stimulate ;  to  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  the  poor  better;  to  treat  them 
better,  and  to  associate  with  them  better;  it  thus 
diminishes  the  artificial  distance  between  classes,  and, 
with  the  distinction  of  this  artificial  distance,  it  diminishes 
also  the  jealous  feelings,  which  false  mannerism  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  too  often  engenders. 

**  But  important  as  labour  is  in  my  own  opinion,  as  a 
part  of  the  training  of  all  youth,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  education  of  teachers  of  the  poor. 

**  The  object  of  a  normal  college  is  to  train  men,  who 
will  be  capable  of  educating  the  poor,  i.  e.  o(  teaching 
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one  of  the  laws  expressly  requires  the  overseer  to  ad- 
dress the  teacher  at  the  public  examinations^  with  the 
title  of  Mr.  and  Sir,  and  forbids  the  overseer  to  allow 
himself  to  treat  the  teacher  with  any  undue  familiarity 
br  carelessness  before  his  pupils. 

Besides  these  wine  enactments,  a  series  of  laws  has 
been  framed,  by  which  a  pension  and  livelihood  is 
Secured  to  every  superannuated  teacher,  and  to  the 
orphans  and  widow  of  every  deserving  teacher,  who  dies 
in  the  public  service.  These  enactments  are  for  the 
inost  part  similar  to  those,  which  I  have  already  de^ 
scribed  as  in  force  in  Prussia. 

By  these  means,  the  teacliers  are  released  from  all 
anxiety  about  providing  for  the  support  of  theniselves 
in  old  age,  or  of  their  families  in  case  of  their  own  de^ 
cease,  andjare,  consequently,  freed  from  any  temptation 
to  divert  any  of  their  thoughts  froin  their  school  duties 
to  mercantile,  or  money-making  pursuits,  and  are  en- 
abled to  devote  the  whole  of  their  faculties,  thoughtsi 
and  energies  to  the  duties  of  their  profession. 

Besides  these  advantages,  the  people  are  by  these 
different  regulations  impressed  with  a  high  consideia^ 
tion  and  respect  for  the  profession,  as  they  see  it  an  ob- 
ject  of  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  government.  They 
know,  that  the  teachers  must  be  learned  men,  or  they 
could  not  hiEive  gained  their  situations,  and  that  they 
must  be  men  of  high  character,  or  they  would  not  T>e  al* 
lowed  to  hold  their  offices.  They  see  the  teachers  in 
continual  correspondence  with  the  agents  of  the  imperial 
government;    They  see  how  respectfully  the  teachers  ar^ 
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tnoney  which  any  government  spends  in  educating  the 
teadiers  of  the  poor  in  such  a  manner^  will  be  gene- 
rally found  in  the  end  to  have  been  expended  in  edu.- 
cating  a  good  clerk  of  some  merchant's  house^  whilie  the 
jBchools  will  be  deserted  and  will  want  teachers. 

"  You  must,  if  .you  wish  to  avoid  these  consequences, 
make  the  student's  college  life  as  simple,  and  even  more 
bumble  and  laborious,  than  the  teacher's  village  life. 
•You  must  accustom  the  teacher  to  a  peasant's  life  and 
to  a  peasant's  hardships.  You  must  make  his  college 
life  a  life  of  greater  drudgery  than  his  village  life,  and 
then,  however  highly  you  instruct  him,  however  learneid 
you  make  him,  he  will,  when  he  settles  down  in  hi^ 
village,  find  his  life  oiie  pf  less  toil,  of  greater  ease,  an(J 
of  more  enjoyment,  than  that  to  which  he  had  been  for 
three  years  accustomed  in  his  college. 

"1  think  that  every  normal  college  ought  to  b$ 
situated  in  the  country,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  9. 
piece  of  land  attached  to  it,  of  suflScient  size  to  employ 
the  young  men  four  hours  every  day  in  cultivating  it; 
The  farm  attached  to  my  college  is  large  enough  to  do 
this,  and  I  find,  that  by  cultivating  the  vegetables  neces- 
sary for  our  household,  and  by  selling  all,  that  we  do  not 
require  for  our  own  use,  I  can  diminish  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  annual  expense  of  our  household;  by 
one-fifth ;  so  that  the  out-door  labour,'  besides  rendering 
the  education  of  the  college  more  efficient  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  saves  the  government  of  our  canton  a 
considerable  annual  expenditure  in  the  sustenance  of  the 
college  itself;  and  by  making  the  teachers  satisfied  with 

their  situations  in  the  villages,  lessens  the  number  of 
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annual  vacancies  in  the  teachers'  situations,  occasioned 
in  other  cantons  by  the  teachers'  dissatisfaction  with 
their  duties,  and,  consequently,  lessens  materially,  the 
number  of  new  teachers,  and,  therefore,*  the  number  of 
students,  who  would  otherwise  be  annually  educated  in 
the  colleges  to  supply  those  vacancies. 

^*  The  chambers,  the  repasts,  all  the  comforts  and  the 
manners  of  life  in  the  college  ought  to  be  inferior,  and 
not  superior,  to  those  which  the  teacher  will  enjoy  after- 
wards  in  his  village  life. 

"  In  our  college,  our  students  do  every  thing  for 
themselves.  They  clean  their  own  chambers,  brash 
their  own  boots,  clean  the  knives  and  forks,  cultivate  all 
the  vegetables,  prepare  them  to  be  cooked,  and  set  out 
the  meals.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  work  ia 
their  class-rooms  eight  hours  every  day,  and  study  the 
Scriptures,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
the  elements  of  the  sciences,  music,  and  drawing.'' 

The  students,  before  they  enter  this  admirable  col- 
lege, have  received  an  excellent  education  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  canton.  They  remain  two 
years,  however,  in  the  college,  before  they  are  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  any  school. 

Vehrli  said,  "  The  students  ought  to  remain  four,  or 
at  least  three  years  in  the  college ;  it  is  impossible  to 
form  good  habits  in  a  shorter  period.  But  our  govern* 
ment  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  allow  me  to  keep 
my  students  more  than  two  years." 

*^  I  have  heard  that  in  England  you  do  not  give 
the  greater  part  of  your  teachers  any  special  education 
whatever;  but  that  you  advertise  for  a  teacher,  and 
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choose  the  best  of  all  the  candidates  who  apply.  Your 
countrymen  will  act  very  differently  in  a  few  years. 
It  is  strange^  that  so  great  a  people  as  the  English^ 
should  have  done  so  little  for  the  education  of  their 
poor,  especially  considering  how  much  poverty  there 
is  in  England;  but  I  suppose  it  is  the  jealousy  of 
your  religious  parties^  which  has  hindered  you  thus  far. 
Here,  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, after  much  experience,  that  no  one  can  officiate 
well  as  teacher,  unless  he  has  been  educated  specially 
and  for  a  long  time  in  the  particular  knowledge,  habits, 
and  manners,  which  a  teacher  must  possess,  in  order  to 
fit  him  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
education  of  the  young  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
-work.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  imagine,  that  any  one  is. 
fit  for  it,  without  preparation." 

I  walked  over  the  farm  with  Vehrli,  saw  his  young 
men  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  spent  a  considerable 
time  with  the  students,  while  Vehrli  himself  was  en- 
gaged with  other  people.  I  was  very  much  pleas  3d 
with  the  manners  of  the  young  men.  They  were 
gentlemanly,  but  quite  unaffected  in  their  way  of  ad- 
dressing any  one.  They  spoke  with  pleasure  of  their 
work,  with  affection  of  the  director,  and  with  a  tone 
of  healthy  feeling  about  every  thing,  which  showed 
me,  that  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  college  was 
producing  its  proper  effect  upon  them.  They  were 
fine,  healthy,  active-looking  fellows^  capable  of  bearing 
fatigue,  and  accustomed  to  simple  and  self-denying 
habits. 

Vehrli  said  to  me,  "  Go  amongst  my  boys  alone,  and 
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talk  to  them,  and  ask  them  whatever  you  please.  See 
every  thing  for  yourself."  I  did  so,  and  the  more  I 
saw,  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  the  coU^e  was  no 
mere  show-place,  but  that  it  had  been  established  for 
an  end,  which  it  was  carrying  out. 

The  second  time  I  visited  the  college,  the  students 
were  preparing  to  give  Vehrli  a  £Ste  on  his  birthday. 
They  had  decked  their  dining-room  with  flowers,  and 
ornamented  the  director's  part  of  the  room  and  his  great 
flrm-chair  with  wreaths  and  devices  formed  of  flowers. 
On  the  walls,  flowers  were  arranged  so  as  to  form  the 
words — "  Vehrli,  our  father,  God  bless  him.** 

I  dined  one  day  with  Vehrli  and  his  wife.  The  din- 
ner was  one  of  the  simplest  description.  The  table  was 
spread  in  their  bed-room,  which,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  served  the  purposes  of 
library,  sitting-room,  and  bed-room.  Vehrli  said  to  me, 
"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  humble  fare.  Remember 
you  are  visiting  people,  who  in  their  manner  of  life  are 
simple  peasants.  We  have  made  no  difierence  for  yon, 
for  you  did  not  give  us  any  notice  of  your  visit." 

I  went  to  see  his  model  school.  It  was  a  large  vil- 
lage school,  situated  close  to  the  college.  The  children 
of  the  neighbourhood  attended  every  morning  nind  after- 
noon, and  were  educated  by  an  able  teacher.  A  party 
of  the  students,  who  take  this  duty  by  turns,  was  sent 
to  this  school  from  the  college  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  to  practise  teaching  under  the  direction  and 
advice  of  the  head  teacher.  In  this  school  the  students 
of  the  college  first  begin  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching. 

We  afterwards  walked  into  the  country  to  see  two 
agricultural  schools j  one  of  wh\cibL\?«i^  tWv^.  m  the  course 
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of  erection.  These  agricultural  schools  are  institutions 
intended  for  the  completion  of  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  farmers,  after  they  have  left  the  primary  schools.  The 
scholars  receive  an  excellent  education  in  the  science  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  history, 
geography,  and  the  languages.  A  large  farm  is  at- 
tached to  each  of  these  institutions,  well  stocked  with 
cattle,  farming  implements,  &c.,  where  the  boys  learn 
farming  for  five  or  six  hours  every  day,  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  farmer.  The  produce  of 
these  farms  enables  the  institutions,  I  believe,  to  sup- 
port themselves  without  assistance,  and  to  afford  the 
board  and  education  at  so  low  a  rate,  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  farmers.  A  great  many 
of  these  institutions  have  been  established  throughout 
Switzerland.  They  are  improving  the  system  of  farming 
more  than  any  thing  else  that  could  have  been  devised ; 
and  for  a  country  of  small  farms  like  Switzerland,  they 
are  of  inestimable  importance.  I  found  that  nearly 
all  the  cantons,  either  had  established,  or  were  thinking 
of  establishing  such  schools.  In  these  institutions,  the 
farmers  get  a,  very  cheap  and  scientific  education  for 
their  children,  while  by  their  means  the  country  gets 
better  farmers,  and  much  more  scientific  and  eco- 
nomical farming.  If  we  except  Saxony,  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe,  where  the  farming  is  so  good; 
and  where  all  the  means  of  cultivation  are  so  carefully 
made  use  of,  as  in  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
This  is  entirely  owing  to  two  causes,  —  the  subdivision 
of  the  land  among  the  peasants  themselves,  and  the 
excellent  education  which  the  farmers  receive. 

K   6 
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Yehrli  spoke  very  highly  of  these  agricultural  schools, 
and  of  their  results.  He  seemed  very  anxious  to  in- 
crease their  numbers,  and  told  me,  that  they  were  about 
to  found  a  very  large  one,  as  a  model  for  all  the  others, 
and  as  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  first  great  teacher 
of  Switzerland  —  Pestalozzi. 

M.  de  Fellenberg  also  took  me  to  see  an  agricultural  , 
school,  he  had  founded  near  his  great  institution,  and 
assured  me,  that  the  importance  and  usefulness  of 
these  schools  for  farmers  could  not  be  over-estimated. 
The  young  students  learn,  chemistry  and  agricultural 
chemistry —  how  to  treat  different  kinds  of  soils  —  how 
to  make  good  manures  —  how  to  collect  and  employ  all 
the  waste  of  the  farms  in  the  making  of  manure  —  how 
to  drain  the  farm-yards  —  how  to  manage  sickly  cattle 
—  how  to  drain  the  fields,  and  how  to  avoid  waste  in 
every  part  of  the  farming  operations. 

The  consequence  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  the 
farming  operations  in  Switzerland  give  a  greater  return 
in  proportion  to  the  outlay,  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  On  a  Swiss  farm  nothing  is  wasted. 
Every  thing  that  can  be  converted  into  manure,  such 
as  the  drainings  of  the  yards,  stables,  cow-houses, 
Tsitchens,  offices,  &c.  is  collected  and  spread  over  the 
fields,  after  having  been  prepared  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
suit  the  particular  character  of  the  soil  of  each  farm.  No 
room  is  lost  in  the  arrangements  of  the  fields  and  plots 
of  land.  No  stones  or  rubbish  is  left  upon  the  land  to 
injure  the  crops.  The  soil  is  cleaned  as  well  as  if  it 
were  garden  land.     It  is  always  well  drained,  and  is 
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never  injured  by  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
kind  of  crops. 

The  cattle  too  are  well  tended.  Their  ailments  arc 
understood^  and  the  kind  of  treatment  proper  for  their 
cure.  A  richer  milk  and  butter  is  thus  obtained,  as 
well  as  more  of  it ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  given 
amount  of  capital  expended  in  farming  produces  much 
tnore  in  Switzerland  than  in  England,  because  there  is 
lees  waste  in  the  farming  operations  of  Switzerland 
than  there  is  in  those  of  England ;  because  the  farmers 
of  Switzerland  are  much  better  educated,  and  under- 
stand farming  much  better,  than  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land; and  last,  but  not  least,  because  the  farmers  of 
Switzerland  are  proprietors  of  their  own  farms,  and 
much  more  interested  in  the  good  cultivation  of  their 
own  estates,  than  the  farmers  of  England,  who  cultiv  ate 
the  land  of  another  and  do  not  know  how  long  they  will 
remain  in  possession  of  the  farms,  which  are  let  to  them. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  all  I  saw  and  heard 
whilst  with  Vehrli.  He  is  a  man,  who  has  perhaps  had 
more  experience  in  educating  the  children  of  peasants 
than  any  other  person  in  Europe.  He  has,  for  forty 
years,  watched  the  progress  and  effects  of  education  in 
Switzerland.  He  has  been  a  general  referee  and  adviser. 
People  have  visited  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  con- 
sult him  on  systems  and  methods ;  to  see  his  college ; 
to  ask  his  opinions,  and  to  tell  him  of  the  progress  and 
effects  of  national  education  in  their  own  districts.  He 
is  therefore  of  all  men  in  Europe,  perhaps  the  best 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion,  both  on  the  effects  to 
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be  expected  from  education,  and  upon  the  way  in  which 
that  education  ought  to  be  given. 

He  expressed  himself  positively  and  decidedly  on  the 
effects^  which  education  was  producing  in  Switzerland. 
He  said  that  pauperism  was  diminishing ;  that  the  pra- 
dential  habits  of  the  people  were  rapidly  improving; 
that  their  tastes  were  rising ;  that  they  were  beginning 
to  dress  better  and  better ;  to  build  better  houses ;  to 
furnish  them  better ;  to  lay  by  more  against  bad  times  | 
and;  in  a  word,  to  become  more  intelligent,  civilised, 
independent,  and  happy.  He  said  his  decided  opinion, 
based  upon  wide  experience,  was,  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent a  people  were,  the  more  prosperous  and  virtnoas 
they  would  inevitably  be. 

But  he  also  said  to  me  over  and  over  agun :  **  You 
cannot  educate  your  peasants,  unless  you  educate  your 
teachers  first.  To  make  a  good  teacher  requires  a  very 
careful,  long,  and  special  education.  A  bad  teacher  or 
a  stupid  teacher  does  much  more  harm  than  good.  It 
is  very  incomprehensible  to  us  here,  that  you  English, 
with  your  enormous  pauperism,  should  have  done  so 
little  for  the  education  of  your  poor,  while  Grermany, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland  have  been  making 
such  great  efforts,  and  with  such  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Teach  the  people  to  think  and  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  will  not  require  to  be  supported 
by  your  charity." 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  most  interesting  institution, 
without  inserting  the  Keport  upon  it,  published  some 
few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Kay  (now  Sir  James  P.  Kay 
Shuttleworth)  and  Mr.  Tufnell).     They  say  :  — 
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'^  The  normal  school  at  Kreuitzlingen  is  in  the  summer 
palace  of  the  former  abbot  of  the  convent  of  that  name, 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  about  one  mile 
from  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  pupils  are  sent  thither 
from  the  several  communes  of  the  canton,  to  be  trained 
three  years  by  Vehrli,  before  they  take  charge  of  the 
communal  schools.  Their  expenses  are  borne  partly 
by  the  commune,  and  partly  by  the  council  of  the  can- 
ton* We  found  ninety  young  men,  apparently  from 
18  to  24  or  26  years  of  age,  in  the  school.  Vehrli 
welcomed  us  with  a  frankness  and  simplicity  which  at 
once  won  our  confidence.  We  joined  him  at  his  frugal 
meaL  He  pointed  to  the  viands,  which  were  coarse, 
and  said,  ^  1  am  a  peasant's  son.  I  wish  to  be  no  other 
than  I  am, — the  teacher  of  the  sons  of  the  peasantry. 
You  are  welcome  to  my  meal ;  it  is  coarse  and  homely, 
but  it  is  offered  cordially.' 

"  We  sat  down  with  him.  *  These  potatoes,'  he  said, 
*  are  our  own.  We  won  them  from  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore we  need  no  dainties ;  for  our  appetite  is  gained  by 
labour,  and  the  fruit  of  our  toil  is  always  savoury.'  This 
introduced  the  subject  of  industry.  He  told  us  that  all 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  laboured  daily  some  hours 
in  a  garden  of  several  acres,  attached  to  the  house,  and 
that  they  performed  all  the  domestic  duty  of  the  house- 
hold. When  we  walked  out  with  Vehrli,  we  found  some 
in  the  garden  digging,  and  carrying  on  other  garden 
operations,  with  great  assiduity.  Others  were  sawing 
wood  into  logs  and  chopping  it  into  billets  in  the 
court-yard.      Some  brought  in  sacks  of  potatoes  on 
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their  backs^  or  baskets  of  recently-gathered  vegetables. 
Others  laboured  in  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household. 

^^  After  a  while  the  bell  rang,  and  immediately  their 
out-door  labours  terminated,  and  they  returned  In  an 
orderly  manner,  with  all  their  implements^  to  the  ooort* 
yard,  where  having  deposited  them,  thrown  off  thdr 
frocks,  and  washed,  they  re-assembled  in  their  respective 
class-rooms. 

"  We  soon  followed  them.  Here  we  listened  to  lesaoos 
in  mathematics,  proving  that  they  were  weU  grounded 
in  the  elementary  parts  of  that  science.  We  saw  them 
drawing  from  models,  with  considerable  skill  and  preci- 
sion, and  heard  them  instructed  in  the  laws  of  perspec* 
tive.  We  listened  to  a  lecture  on  the  code  of  the  canton, 
and  to  instruction  in  the  geography  of  Europe.  We  were 
informed,  that  their  instruction  extended  to  the  language 
of  the  canton,  its  construction  and  grammar ;  history, 
and  especially  the  history  of  Switzerland ;  arithmetic; 
mensuration ;  such  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy 
and  mechanics,  as  might  enable  them  to  explain  the  chief 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  mechanical  forces ;  and 
some  acquaintance  with  astronomy.  They  had  continaal 
lessons  in  pedagogy,  or  the  theory  of  the  art  of  teaching, 
which  they  practised  in  the  neighbouring  village  school 
We  were  assured,  that  their  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  other  religious  knowledge^  was  a  con-* 
stant  subject  of  solicitude. 

"  The  following  extract  from  Vehrli's  address  at  the 
first  examination  of  the  pupils,  in  1 837,  will  best  explam 
the  spirit,  that  governs  the  seminary,  and  the  attention 
paid  there  to  what  we  believe  has  been  too  often  n^- 
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lected  In  this  country — the  education  of  the  heart  and 
feelings,  as  distinct  from  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 
It  may  appear  strange  to  English  habits  to  assign  so 
prominent  a  place  in  an  educational  institution  to  the 
following  points ;  but  the  indication  here  given  of  ilit 
superior  care  bestowed  in  the  formation  of  the  character, 
to  what  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  hnoioledgey  forms  in 
our  view  the  chief  charm  and  merit  in  this  and  several 
other  Swiss  seminaries^  and  is  what  we  have  laboured 
to  impress  on  the  institution  we  have  founded. 

**  To  those  who  can  enter  into  its  spirit^  the  follow- 
ing extract  will  not  appear  tinctured  with  too  sanguine 
views :  — 
'  '*  *  The  course  of  life  in  this  seminary  is  threefold : 

**  ^  1st.  Life  in  the  home  circle,  or  family  life; 

**  '  2nd.  Life  in  the  school-room ; 

"  *  3rd,  Life  beyond  the  walls  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

**  *  I  place  the  family  life  first,  for  here  the  truest 
education  is  imparted ;  here  the  future  teacher  can  best 
receive  that  cultivation  of  the  character  and  feelings, 
which  will  fit  him  to  direct  those,  who  are  entrusted  to 
his  care,  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  truth. 

**  *  A  well-arranged  family  circle  is  the  place,  where 
each  member,  by  participating  in  the  other's  joys  and 
sorrows,  pleasures  and  misfortunes,  by  teaching,  advice, 
consolation,  and  example,  is  inspired  with  sentiments  of 
single-mindedness,  of  charity,  of  mutual  confidence,  of 
noble  thoughts,  of  high  feelings,  and  of  virtue. 

"  *  In  such  a  circle  can  a  true  religious  sense  take  the 
firmest  and  the  deepest  root.     Here  it  is  that  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  Christian  feeling  can  best  be  laid^  where  oppoit* 
tunitj  is  continuallj  given  for  the  exercise  of  affection 
and  charity,  which  are  the  first  virtues  that  shouid  dis- 
tinguish a  teacher's  mind.  Here  it  is  that  kindness  and 
earnestness  can  most  surely  form  the  young  members 
to  be  good  and  intelligent  men,  and  that  each  ib  most 
willing  to  learn  and  receive  an  impress  from  his  fellow. 
He  who  is  brought  up  in  such  a  drcle,  who  thus  vecog- 
nises  all  his  fellow-men  as  brothera,  serves  them  .with 
willingness  whenever  he  can,  treats  all  lus  race  as  one 
family,  and  loves  them,  and  Grod  their  Father  above  all, 
how  richly  does  such  an  one  scatter  blessings  around ! 
What  earnestness  does  he  show  in  all  his  doings  and 
conduct  I  What  devotion  especially  does  he  display  in 
the  business  of  a  teacher  I  How  differently  irom  him 
does  that  master  enter  and  leave  his  school,  whose  feelings 
are  dead  to  a  sense  of  piety,  and  whose  heart  never  beats 
in  unison  with  the  joys  of  family  life  I 

"  *  Where  is  such  a  teacher  as  I  have  described  most 
pleasantly  occupied  ?  In  his  school  amongst  his  dul- 
dren,  with  them  in  the  house  of  God,  or  in  the  fimiily 
circle,  and  wherever  he  can  be  giving  and  receiving  in- 
struction. A  great  man  has  expressed,  perhaps  too 
strongly,  "  I  never  wish  to  see  a  teacher  who  cannot 
sing."  With  more  reason  I  would  maintain,  that  a  1 
teacher  to  whom  a  sense  of  the  pleasures  of  a  well- 
arranged  family  is  wanting,  and  who  fails  to  recc^nise 
in  it  a  well-grounded  religious  influence,  should  never 
enter  a  school-room.' 

*^  As  we  returned  from  the  garden  with  the  pupils, 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  we  stood  for  a  few 
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minutes  with  Vehrli  in  the  court-yard  by  the  shore  of 
tlie  lake.  The  pupils  had  ascended  into  the  class-rooms, 
and  the  evening  being  tranquil  and  warm^  the  windows 
were  thrown  up,  and  we  shortly  afterwards  heard  them 
sing  in  excellent  harmony.  Ab  soon  as  this  song  had 
ceased,  we  sent  a  message  to  request  another,  with 
which  we  had  become  familiar  in  our  visits  to  the  Swiss 
schools ;  and  thus  in  succession  we  called  for  song  after 
song  of  Nageli,  imagining  that  we  were  only  directing 
them  in  their  usual  hour  of  instruction  in  vocal  music. 
There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  simple  but  excellent 
harmony.  When  we  had  listened  nearly  an  hour, 
Vehrli  invited  us  to  ascend  into  the  room,  where  the 
pupils  were  assembled.  We  followed  him,  and  on  en- 
tering the  apartment,  great  was  our  surprise  to  discover 
the  whole  school,  during  the  period  we  had  listened, 
liad  been  cheering  with  songs  their  evening  employment  of 
peeling  potatoes,  and  cutting  the  stalks  from  the  green 
vegetables  and  beans^  which  they  had  gathered  in  the  gar^ 
den.  As  we  stood  there,  they  renewed  their  chorusses 
till  prayers  were  announced.  Supper  had  been  pre- 
viously taken.  After  prayers,  VehrU,  walking  about 
the  apartment,  conversed  with  them  familiarly  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  mingling  with  his  conversatioii 
such  friendly  adnxonition  as  sprung  from  the  incidents, 
and  lifting  his  hands  he  recommended  them  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  and  dismissed  them  to  rest. 

"  We  spent  two  days  with  great  interest  in  this  esta- 
blishment. Vehrli  had  ever  on  his  lips,  —  ^  We  are 
peasants'  sons.  We  would  not  be  ignorant  of  our 
duties  but  God  forbid  that  knowledge  should  make  us 
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despise  the  simplicity  of  our  lives.  The  earth  is  bur 
mother,  and  we  gather  our  food  from  her  breast;  but 
while  we  peajsants  labour  for  our  daily  food^  we  may 
learn  many  lessons  from  our  mother  earth.  There  is  no 
knowledge  in  books  like  an  immediate  converse  with 
Nature^  and  those  that  dig  the  soil  have  nearest  com- 
munion with  her.  Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not,  this 
Is  the  thought  that  can  make  a  peasant's  life  sweet,  and 
his  toil  a  luxury.  I  know  it;  for  see  my  hands  are  homy 
with  toil.  The  lot  of  man  is  very  equal,  and  wisdom 
consists  In  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  that  what  is  vnth" 
out  is  not  the  source  of  sorrow^  but  that  which  is  within. 
A  peasant  may  be  happier  than  a  prince.  If  his  conscience 
be  pure  before  God,  and  he  learn  not  only  contentment, 
but  joy,  In  the  life  of  labour,  which  Is  to  prepare  him 
for  the  life  of  heaven.' 

"  This  was  the  theme  always  on  Vehrli's  lips.  Ex- 
pressed with  more  or  less  perspicuity,  his  main  thought 
seemed  to  be  that  poverty,  rightly  understood,  was  no 
misfortune.  He  regarded  it  as  a  sphere  of  human  ex- 
ertion and  human  trial,  preparatory  to  the  change  of 
existence,  but  offering  Its  own  sources  of  enjoyment  as 
abundantly  as  any  other.  *  We  are  all  equal,'  he  swd, 
*  before  God ;  why  should  the  son  of  a  peasant  envy  a 
prince,  or  the  lily  an  oak:  are  they  not  both  God's 
creatures  ? ' 

"  We  were  greatly  charmed  in  this  school  by  the 
union  of  comparatively  high  intellectual  attainments 
among  the  scholars,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  life, 
and  cheerfulness  In  the  most  menial  labour.  Their  food 
was  of  the  coarsest  character,  consisting  chiefly  of  vege- 
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tables,  soups,  and  very  brown  bread.  They  rose  be- 
tween four  and  five,  took  three  meals  in  the  day,  the 
Last  about  six,  and  retired  to  rest  at  nine.  They  seemed 
happy  in  their  lot. 

"  Some  of  the  other  normal  schools  in  Switzerland 
are  remarkable  for  the  same  simplicity  in  their  domestic 
arrangements,  though  the  students  exceed,  in  their  in- 
tellectual attainments,  all  notions  prevalent  in  England 
of  what  should  be  taught  in  such  schools.  Thus,  in  the 
normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Berne  the  pupils  worked 
in  the  fields  during  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and  spent 
the  rest  in  intellectual  labour.  They  were  clad  in  the 
coarsest  dresses  of  the  peasantry,  wore  wooden  shoes, 
and  were  without  stockings.  Their  intellectual  attain- 
ments, however,  would  have  enabled  them  to  put  to 
shame  the  masters  of  most  of  our  best  elementary  schools. 

'*  Such  men,  we  feel  assured,  would  go  forth  chcer^ 
fully  to  their  humble  village  homes  to  spread  the  doc- 
trine, which  Vehrli  taught  of  peace  and  contentment  in 
virtuous  exertion;  and  men  similarly  trained  appeared 
to  us  best  fitted  for  the  labour  of  reclaiming  the  pauper 
youth  of  England  to  the  virtues,  and  restoring  them  to 
the  happiness,  of  her  best  instructed  peasantry."* 

The  result  of  this  simple  life  is,  that  while  in  other 
parts  of  Switzerland,  teachers,  who  have  been  admirably 
instructed  at  normal  colleges,  but  who  have  never  had 
the  advantage  of  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  habits, 
which  Vehrli's  pupils  receive,  often  become  discontented 
with  the  drudgery  of  a  teacher's  life ;  the  young  men, 
who  have  left  Vehrli's  college,  are  found  to  persevere, 

.  *  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  p.  208. 
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with  cheerfulness  and  christian  enthusiasm^  in  the  work 
of  social  reform  and  social  reformation. 

Throughout  Switzerland,  Vehrli's  college  is  regarded 
as  a  model,  and  in  all  the  other  normal  colleges,  they  are 
gradually  adopting  his  views  on  the  education  of  the 
teachers. 

I  have  thus  particularly  noticed  the  necessity  of  a 
great  simplicity  in  the  daily  life  of  a  pupil  teacher,  as  I 
fear  this  important  part  of  a  schoolmaster's  training  is 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  several  of  the  fevir  normd 
colleges  we  at  present  possess.  We  seem  to  imagine, 
that  it  is  a  perfectly  easy  thing  for  a  man,  wlio  has  ac- 
quired habits  of  life  fitting  him  for  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  to  associate  with  the  poor,  without  any  previous 
training.  No  mistake  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  progress 
of  the  religious  education  of  the  poor.  An  instmct^ 
man,  accustomed  for  several  years  to  the  society  of  in- 
tellectual professors  as  companions,  without  having 
anything  to  remind  him  of,  still  less  to  habituate  him 
to,  communication  with,  the  humble  class  among  whom 
he  is  afterwards  to  live,  must  feel  considerable  reluc- 
tance, if  not  decided  disgust,  when  he  finds  himself 
called  on  to  associate  with  the  simple,  rude,  and  unedu^ 
cated  poor.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  requires  as  care- 
ful a  training  as  to  enable  him  to  teach ;  and  although 
men  are  found,  whose  sense  of  duty  and  whose  Christiflii 
philanthropy  triumph  over  the  defects  of  their  educa- 
tion, yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  dissimilarity  of 
tastes  between  the  teacher  and  his  associates,  nitist  al 
least  curtail  his  power  of  doing  good,  ev^n  if  it  does  not 
actually  cause  him  to  neglect  altogether  the.  prineipal  of 
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Bis  duties^  from  {hat  natural  repugnance  which  he  can- 
not  surmount.  If  we  would  teach  the  poor  effectively^ 
ure  must  choose  the  teachers  from  among  themselves ; 
and  during  their  education,  we  must  continually  ac- 
custom them  to  the  humble  character  of  their  former 
lives^  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  future  associates. 

The  Boman  Church  has  always  clearly  understood  this 
truth.     She  percdved  from  the  first,  with  that  sagacity, 
which  has  marked  all  her  w^orldly  policy,  that  to  obtain 
Hien,  who  would  really  understand  and  sympathise  with 
the  poor,  and  who  would  feel  no  disgust  for  the  greatest 
duty  of  a  priest's  life,  —  the  visitation  of  the  meanest 
hovels, — she  must  take  her  teachers  from  the  poor  them- 
selves, and  keep  their  minds  continually  habituated  to 
a  toilsome  and  humble  life,  whilst  being  educated  and 
fitted  to  be  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people.     The 
greater  part,  therefore,  of  her  priests  are  chosen  from 
the  poorer  classes.     The  poor  know,  that  these  priests 
can  understand  their  necessities,  sympathise  with  their 
sufferings,  and  visit  their  simple  firesides  without  dis- 
gust.   Whilst,  therefore,  the  Komanist  peasant  respects 
his  priest  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  office  he  fills, 
and  for  the  education  he  has  received,  there  is  none  of 
that  painful  sense  of  separation  between  them,  which 
exists  where  the  peasant  feels  that  his  religious  minister 
belongs  to  another  class,  and  can  never  perfectly  com- 
prehend the  situation,  the  wants,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  poor.     Still   less  does   such  a  religious    minister 
feel  any  difficulty  in  his  communications  with  the  poor. 
He  visits  the  meanest  hovel  without  disgust,  he  asso- 
ciates with  the  labourer  without  any  danger  of  exhibit-- 
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ing  an  insolent  nir  of  worldly  superiority^  and  knowing 
what  a  labourer's  feelings  are^  he  communicates  witli 
him  without  embarrassment^  without  reserve^  and  above 
all,  without  superciliousness. 

In  the  Komanist  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  priest  is 
not  only  the  spiritual  adviser,  but  he  is  also  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  labourer^  and  that  too^  naturallj, 
without  any  difficulty  to  himself,  and  with  infinite  ad- 
Tantage  to  the  poor.  An  Englishman  would  scarcely 
believe  me,  were  I  to  describe  how  the  priests,  in  the 
Komanist  cantons,  may  be  seen  associating  with  the 
peasants  in  their  cottages,  markets,  and  amusements. 

In  this  country,  where  the  clergyman  is  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  the  poor  man  by  his  station  in  society,  his 
associations,  habits,  and  education,  it  becomes  doubly 
important,  that  the  teachers  should  be  a  connecting  link 
between  the  religious  minister  and  his  flock.  He  ought 
to  be  fitted  by  his  education  to  be  the  assistant  of  Us 
religious  minister,  and  strictly  united  by  his  habits  to 
the  poor,  among  whom  he  ought  with  cheerfulness  to 
labour. 

It  is,  then,  a  great  pity  that  in  some  of  the  few  normal 
colleges  we  have  established,  we  have  not  only  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  labour  being  a  necessary  part  of  the 
discipline  of  such  an  institution,  but  that  we  are  accus- 
toming the  pupil-teachers  to  manners  of  dress  and 
living y«r,  far  above  those  of  the  poor,  amongst  whom 
they  must  afterwards  live,  and  with  whom  they  ought 
continually  to  associate.  The  life  of  a  pupil-teacher  in 
a  normal  college  ought  to  be  such,  that  when  he  leaves 
it  for  his  village  school,  he  shall  find  his  new  position 
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one  of  greater  ease  and  comfort  than  the  one  he  has 
left^  and  consequently  feel  pleased  and  not  disgusted 
with  the  laborious  drudgery  that  must  fall  to  his  lot  In 
such  a  situation. 

It  must  naturally  follow,  that  a  young  man  educated 
in  the  society  of  intellectual  professors  and  companions^ 
and  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  a  large,  roomy, 
comfortable,  and  handsome  establishment,  such  as  the 
Stanley  Groveor  theBattersea  colleges,  without  being 
daily  enured  to  the  actual  hardships  of  a  peasant's  life, 
will  feel  acutely  the  great  diflPerence  of  his  situation,  wheii 
he  leaves  to  become  the  teacher  of  a  village  school  in 
some  agricultural  or  manufacturing  district,  where  the 
people,  with  whom  he  ought  to  mingle,  are  gross 
and  uneducated  farm  labourers,  or  equally  uncivilised 
operatives. 

But  whilst  the  Swiss  cantons  are  thus  careful  to  pre- 
pare the  pupil-teachers  for  the  practical  duties  of  their 
lives,  they  do  not  neglect  their  intellectual  instruction ; 
as  they  are  fully  convinced,  that  the  instruction  given  in 
a  village  school,  by  an  ignorant  man,  must  not  only  be 
very  meagre  in  kind,  but  very  unattractive  in  character. 
In  order  to  attain  a  certain  standard  of  instruction  in  a 
village  school,  the  education  of  the  teacher  should  be 
very  much  elevated  above  it ;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
poor  prize  the  village  school,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  character  and 
learning  of  the  teacher. 

The  accompanying  tables  will  show  the  character  of 
the  instruction  given  in  two  normal  colleges  of  Switzer- 
land, which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  specimens  of  the 

VOL.  IL  S 
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greater  part  of  the  others,  as  far  as  the  indtruction  giv^ 
in  them  is  concerned.  The  two,  however^  to  which  the 
tables  refer,  are  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition,  as  far 
as  their  moral  discipline  is  concerned,  than  the  normal 
colleges  of  Berne,  Thurgovie,  Lucerne,  and  SoUenre, 
where  a  very  much  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the 
domestic  training  of  the  teachers  and  to  the  true 
formation  of  the  habits  of  their  minds.  (See  TaUecf, 
pp.  387,  388,  389.) 

The  education  given  in  the  parochial   schools  in- 
cludes -^— 

1.  Religious  instruction. 

2.  Beading. 

3.  Writing. 

4.  Linear  drawing. 

5.  Orthography  and  grammar. 

6.  Arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 

7.  Singing. 

8.  The  elements  of  geography,  and  particularly  of 

the  geography  of  Switzerland. 

9.  The  History  of  Switzerland. 

10.  The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  with  its 

practical  appplications. 
1 L  Exercises  in  composition. 
12.  Instruction  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen, 

and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 

the  canton. 
Let  my  readers  compare  this  with  the  meagre  in- 
struction ^ven  in  most  of  even  the  best  of  our  parochial 
schools. 
No  teacher  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  charge  of  any 
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TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Distribution  of  tfte  Lettont  in  the  Normal  College  of  the 

Canton  of  Zurich, 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY,  *c. 
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» 
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■ 

Natural  history 
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school^  until  he  has  obtained  from  the  council  of  bis 
canton,  whose  duty  it'  is  to  examine  candidates,  a 
diploma  stating  his  capability  of  directing  the  educa- 
tion of  a  school.  This  diploma  is  only  granted,  after  a 
very  severe  examination,  which  the  candidate  must 
pass,  before  he  can,  become  9  teacher.  Besides  this,  )ie 
must  have  obtained  -a  certificate  of  character  from  the 
director  of  the  normal  college,  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated; and,  in  many  cantons,  another  from  a  clergyman 
of  his  own  sect,  stating  his  capability  of  conducting  the 
religious  education  of  a  school.  This  latter  point  is 
always  strictly  inquired  into,  either  by  the  council  of 
inspectioq,  which  ewmines  the  candidates,  or  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  sect,  of  which  the  candidate  is  a 
member.  The  character  and  abilities  of  the  teachers 
are  not  considered,  in  Switzerland,  as  matters  of  small 
concern;  but,  on  the  contrary,  eyery  precaution  is  taken 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  man  of  low  cha- 
racter or  poor  education  obtaining  such  a  post.  It  is 
happily  understood  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  that  such  a 
teacher  is  much  worse  than  none  at  all.  The  influence 
of  such  an  one  on  the  young  is  demoralising  in  the 
extreme,  and  does  infinite  mischief,  by  creating  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  associations  connecting  the  school 
and  the  school  studies  with  unhappy  thoughts,  and  thus 
often  actually  engendering  a  spirit  of  hostility,  not  only 
to  education,  but  also  to  the  religious,  precepts,  which 
were  professedly  taught  at  school. 

Each  canton  in  Switzerland  is  divided  ii;ito  a  certain 
number  of  communes  or  parishes,  and  each  of  these 
parishes  is  obliged  by  law  to  furnish  sufficient  schoph 
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room  far  the  education  of  its  children^  and  to  provide  a 
certain  salar^y  the  minimum  of  which  is  fixed  hy  the 
cantonal  government,  and  a  house,  for  each  teacher  Jt 
receives  from  the  normal  college  of  the  canton.  These 
parochial  sohools  are^  in  the  majority  of  cases^  con- 
ducted by  teachers  professing  the  religion  of  the  most 
numerous  sect  in  the  parish,  unless  there  are  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  the  different  religious  bodies  to  require 
more  than  one  school^  when  one  school  is  conducted  by 
a  teacher  belonging  to  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  a 
teacher  belonging  to  another.  The  children  of  those 
parents,  who  differ  in  religion  from  the  teacher,  are 
permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the  doctrinal  les- 
sons, and  are  required  to  obtain  instructiou,  in  the 
religious  doctrines  of  their  own  creed,  from  clergy  of 
their  own  persuasion. 

The  inspection  of  the  cantonal  schools  is  conducted 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Each  canton  has  a 
boaixl  of  inspectors,  or  council-general  of  instruction, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the .  Minister  of  Public  Inr 
stniction  for  the  canton,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
all  the  schools  of  the  canton  at  least  once  in  the  year^ 
and  to  report  to  the  government  and  to  the  people  of 
the  canton,  the  state  of  each  of  the  schools,  the  pro- 
gress of  each  of  the  pupils,  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  each  of  the  teachers,  and  the  character 
of  the  attendance  of  each  child  of  the  commune. 

But  besides  the  cantonal  board  of  inspectors,  there  is 
also  in  each  parish  a  board  of  inspectors,  who  are 
elected  annually  from  among  the  clergy  and  educated 
men  of  the  parish,  and  who  visit  the  parochial  schools 
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at  least  once  each  year^  and  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  canton,  on  the  progress 
of  EACH  of  the  children  in  the  parochial  schools.  The 
head  inspector  of  the  canton  of  Solleure  showed  me  samr 
pies  of  the  handwritingy  composition^  accounts,  8fc,  of 
all  tlie  children  in  the  canton.  Bj  these  means,  each 
teacher  is  encouraged  in  his  exertions,  as  he  feels  that 
the  eyes  of  his  canton  are  upon  him,  and  that  he  is 
regarded  as  a  most  important  public  functionary,  to 
whom  is  committed  a  great  and  momentous  trust,  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  which  it  is  but  right  his  canton 
should  receive  constant  assurance. 

By  these  means,  also,  the  different  communes  or 
parishes  are  immediately  interested  in  the  progress  of 
their  schools,  whilst  the  government  is  insured  against 
the  possibility  of  a  school  being  wholly  neglected  |  ad 
every  school  is  sure  of  being  examined  several  times  a 
year  by  the  government  inspectors,  even  if  the  parochial 
authorities  should  fail  to  visit  them,  or  should  not  pay 
them  sufficient  attention. 

This  is  the  true  theory  of  a  system  of  inspection. 
There  ought  always  to  be  a  system  of  local  inspection, 
because  local  authorities  are  able,  when  active,  to  dis-* 
cover  better  than  any  stranger  can  possibly  do,  the 
peculiar  wants  and  requirements  of  their  localities,  as 
well  as  the  real  character  of  their  teachers,  and  because 
a  system  of  local  inspection  provides  a  continual  check 
upon  the  schoolmaster ;  but,  as  persons,  who  have  other 
and  pressing  duties  upon  their  hands,  and  who  are 
deeply  engaged  in  business,  or  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
are  very  likely  to  neglect  at  times,  and  often  altogether, 
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the  important  duty  of  attending  to  the  schools  of  their 
neighbourhood ;  and  as  schools  which  receive  no  surveiU 
lance  from  persons  qualified  to  judge  of  their  particular 
merits  or  demerits^  are  always  sure  to  degenerate,  and 
tire  liable  to  become  seriously  demoralised;  and  as> 
moreover,  it  is  deeply  important  that  every  government^ 
for  the  sake  of  social  order,  and  of  the  happiness  and 
morality  of  its  subjects,  should  have  every  security  that 
the  people  are  really  educated,  and  not  demoralised  by 
a  sham  of  education ;  so  in  every  well-governed  state> 
where  the  government  takes  any  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  poor,  it  is  necessary,  that  it 
should  have  the  power  of  examining  the  interior  of  every 
school,  together  with  the  character  of  its  discipline^ 
studies,  and  teachers,  and  that  it  should  be  obliged 
to  publish  an  annual  report  of  the  merits  and  cha- 
racter of  every  educational  institution  in  the  countiy. 
By  these  means,  if  the  local  inspection  is  neglected^ 
the  public  supplies  its  place:  vicious  teachers  are 
checked,  and  kept  from  demoralising  their  children; 
good  teachers  are  encouraged,  and  stimulated  by  public 
notice  to  make  renewed  exertions,  and  parents  are  in- 
formed what  schools  arc  really  good,  and  where  they 
may  safely  send  their  children. 

Both  parents  and  teachers,  but  especially  parents, 
gain  great  advantages  from  such  an  arrangement.  At 
present  a  parent  has  no  means  in  England  of  testing 
the  real  character  of  the  school,  to  which  he  sends  his 
children.  He  is  induced  to  trust  his  children  to  the 
care  of  the  teacher,  either  by  some  advertisement  which 
the  teacher  himself  has  published,  or  by  the  statements 
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of  bthev  parents,  founded  for  the  most  part  on  what 
their  children  have  told  them*  Hence  the  general  dis* 
trust  of  schools  that  is  on  all  hands  expressed.  No  one 
knows  how  to  find  out  the  real  character  of  any  par« 
ticular  institution.  All  people  feel,  that  in  sending  their 
children  to  school,  they  are  running  a  great,  and,  under 
present  circumstances,  an  inevitable  risk. 

But  in  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
France,  and  Austria,  every  school,  for  the  children  of 
either  rich  or  poor,  is  open  to  inspection,  and  is  ex- 
amined several  times  every  year  by  some  learned  mail 
skilled  in  the  science  of  pedagogy.  If  a  parent  wishes 
to  learn  the  character  of  any  particular  institution,  he 
can  apply  to  the  inspector  of  his  district.  A  bad  school 
is  thus  immediately  found  out  and  deserted,  whilst  the 
really  efficient  ones  are  crowded  with  scholars.  The 
inspection,  therefore,  ruins  the  bad  schools;  and  im- 
proves the  good  ones,  by  filling  them  with  scholars,  by 
stimulating  the  teacher  to  exert  himself,  and  by  making 
him  feel  that  his  efibrts  will  be  speedily  appreciated  and 
Recompensed  by  the  public.  By  these  means  the  cha- 
racter of  all  the  schools  is  considerably  raised,  immoral 
schools  are  unable  to  e;xist  long,  and  the  parents  are 
enabled  to  find  out,  which  are  the  best  schools  for  the 
/education  of  their  children. 

-I  shall  now  give  a  few  interesting  details  relative  to 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  different  cantons. 

In  the  canton  of  Neuchatel  all  children  are  obliged 
by  law  to  attend  some  school  or  other  from  the  age  of 
six  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  education  given  in  the 
schools  is  perfectly  gratuitous.     The  educational  ex^ 
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peDses  are  paid  out  of  the  district  rates.  The  religious 
education  of  the  children  of  each  sect  is  directed  by  the 
religious  ministers  of  that  sect. 

In  the  canton  of  Lausanne  there  are  two  normal 
colleges^  one  for  the  education  of  schoolmistresses,  the 
other  for  that  of  schoolmasters.  The  normal  college  for 
young  men  contains  about  fifty  students.  Twenty  g£ 
these,  however,  are  teachers,  who  have  been  sent  up 
from  the  country  districts  by  the  inspectors,  to  receive 
a  few  months'  training  in  some  branch  or  branches  of 
knowledge  in  wMch  they  have  appeared  deficient. 

The  normal  colleges  have  a  staff  of  thirteen  pro* 
fessors  and  teachers  attached  to  them.  The  instruction 
given  in  these  colleges  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  is  pro- 
vided by  government.  The  time,  which  is  fixed  for  con- 
tinuance in  the  college,  is  three  years,  but  if  a  young 
student  is  able  to  gain  his  diploma  before  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  and  to  take  a 
school  immediately  afterwards.  All  parents  are  obliged 
by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of 
six  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  inspectors  forward  to  the 
government  of  the  canton,  once  every  year,  a  report  on 
the  state  and  progress  of  each  school  in  the  canton. 

The  Minister  of  Education  for  this  county  assured 
me,  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the  children  in  the 
canton  were  attending  the  schools. 

In  the  canton  of  Fribourg  every  parent  is  required 
by  law  to  send  his  children  to  school  from  the  age  of 
six  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  When,  however,  a  scholar  in 
any  of  the  schools  can  write,  read  and  cipher,  he  is 
allowed  to  discontinue  his  attendance  at  schooL     Many 
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of  the  childi*en  continue  to  attend  school  until  the  age 
of  sixteen* 

The  education  given  in  the  schools  is  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous, so  that  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor 
attend  the  same  schools,  and  are  brought  up  together 
at  the  same  desks. 

In  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  every  parent  is  obliged  to 
send  his  children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  the 
age  of  sixteen.  There  is  a  normal  college  in  this  can- 
ton, where  all  the  teachers  are  educated.  The  students 
remain  in  the  college  three  years.  The  education  given 
in  the  college,  and  in  the  primary  schools,  is  perfectly 
gratuitous.  All  the  schools  and  universities  in  the 
different  cantons  are  open  to  all  children.  The  educa- 
tion given  in  them  is  gratuitous.  Every  child  is  obliged 
to  go  through  the  regular  course  of  education  in  the 
primary  schools  first;  afterwards,  if  his  parents  are 
willing,  he  can  enter  the  higher  schools  or  the  univer- 
sities. I  have  seen  sons  of  the  poorest  peasants  and 
laboiu'crs  working  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools,  at 
the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  with  the  children  of 
the  rich.  These  young  men  return  afterwards  to  their 
little  farms  or  humble  occupations,  and  make  the  best 
peasants  in  the  world.  The  maxim  in  Switzerland  i?:, 
that  education  unfits  no  one  for  any  situation,  however 
bumble.    Lucerne  is  a  Romanist  canton. 

Many  of  the  sons  of  the  Swiss  peasants  receive  as 
good  an  education,  as  the  young  men  at  our  English 
universities,  and  often  a  much  more  liberal  one.  I  have 
seen  at  Lausanne,  Fribourg,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Berne, 
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and  Lucerne,  young  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  social  scald 
receiving  instruction  in  the  colleges  together,  in  the 
sciences,  philosophy,  the  classics,  history,  music,  and 
religion.  This,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  done  in  a 
country,  which  can  boast  the  most  industrious,  inde- 
pendent, and  least  pauperised  peasantry  in  Europe* 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich,  all  the  children  attend  school 
from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  oi  fifteen*  There  is  an 
admirable  normal  college  in  this  canton,  for  tlie  educa-* 
tion  of  teachers.  The  students  are  admitted  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  remain  three  years  in  it. 

I  visited  also  the  normal  colleges  of  the  cantons  of 
Argovie,  Solleure,  and  St.  Gall,  and  the  schools  or  edu-* 
cational  directors  of  the  cantons  of  Schaifhouse,  Zug, 
XJri,  Geneva,  and  Tessin. 

In  the  canton  of  Berne,  the  population  amounted  in 
1843  to  407,913,  and  in  1844, 1  found,  that  the  number 
of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  in  that  year  was  1 
in  every  4*3  inhabitants !  The  government  of  the  canton 
supports  three  large  normal  colleges  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  two  for  schoolmasters,  and  one  for  school- 
mistresses. The  pupil-teachers,  after  having  completed 
their  education  in  the  primary  schools,  are  educated  for 
three  years  in  these  institutions,  before  being  allowed  to 
take  the  charge  of  a  school.  All  the  parents  of  the 
canton  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  the  age  of  fifteen. 

In  the  canton  of  Thurgovie,  education  is  nearly  as  far 
advanced,  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population 
being  at  least  1  in  4-8  1  The  population  in  ^1837  was 
84,124,  and  for  the  education  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
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teach6r85  they  have  an  admirable  nmmal  collie,  con* 
taining  eighty  pupil-teaohers,  who  remain  there  under 
Vehrli's  instruction  for  two  years.  In  1837, 1  in  every 
4*8  of  the  population  was  attending  a  school ! 

In  this,  as  indeed  in  all  the  cantons,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Yallais,  Schweitz,  and  Uri,  in  the  two  latter  of 
which,  the  population  is  too'  thinly  scattered  over  the 
mountains,  all  parents  are  obliged  by  law  to  send  iheir 
children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  but  in  the  manufacturing  cantons,  the  children 
are  permitted  to  begin  work  before  the  age  of  thiiteeoi 
on  condition  that  they  attend  evening  classes  all  the  year, 
or  that  they  attend  daily  schools,  during  certain  stated 
periods  of  the  year,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteen* 

The  proportion  of  scholars  to  population  in  ten  of 
the  cantons  is  as  follows :  — 
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Education  is  also  very  satisfactorily  advanced  in  the 
cantons  of  Zug*,  Basle,  and  Appenzell.  But  I  am  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  exact  progress  it  has  made 

*  I  was  assured  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  this  canton,  that  all 
the  children  of  the  canton  were  receiving  education  in  the  primary- 
schools. 
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in  them,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  cantons.  Com- 
paring, however,  the  actual  results  of  the  measures  pur* 
sued  by  the  other  cantons,  of  which  I  possess  certain 
and  credible  statistics,  with  the  probable  results  of  the 
efforts,  now  made  by  these  cantons,  I  should  say,  that 
about  one  in  every  seven  of  their  population  is  at 
school. 

The  cantons,  where  the  education  of  the  poor  is  least 
advanced,  are  Yallais,  Tessin,  Grisons,  Glarus,  and  the 
three  small  mountainous  cantons  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne ; 
but  still  it  is  far  from  being  wholly  neglected  even  iu 
these;  for  in  several*  of  them,  there  ar6  regulations^ 
which  oblige  all  the  children  to  learn  at  least  to  read 
and  write,  although,  beyond  that,  little  instruction  id 
given.  The  proportion  of  children,  who  receive  this 
amount  of  instruction,  as  compared  to  their  whole*popu- 
lation,  is  about  one  in  ten ;  but  this  is  only  a  rough 
guess,  based  on  nothing  but  the  information  received 
from  individuals.  Generally  speaking,  the  instruction 
given  in  the  Bomanist  cantons  of  Switzerland,  is  very 
much  below  the  standard  of  that  pven  in  the  Pro- 
testant cantons,  being  confined  almost  always  to  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction.  This 
education,  however,  meagre  as  it  is,  is  very  widely  dif* 
fused  among  the  people,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it 
bay  be  truly  said,  that  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land  every  boy  and  girl  below  the  age  ^of  seventeen 
years  can  read  and  write.  The  education  of  the  girls  is, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  in  the  Bomanist 
cantons  than  in  the  Protestant.     It  is  confided  to  the 

*  Tessin,  Grisons,  Schweitz,  and,  I  belieye,  Unterwalden. 
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special  care  of  the  nuns ;  and  I  can  bear  testimoiiy  to 
the  gentle,  patient,  and  religious  spirit,  in  which  these 
excellent  women  aflectionately  tend  the  progress  of  the 
young  girls.  The  self-denying  life,  which  the  fiomanist 
nuns  lead,  and  the  excellent  education  they  receive  in 
the  nunneries,  admirably  suit  them  for  the  important 
duties  confided  to  their  charge  in  these  cantons.  .  After 
having  examined  the  schools  conducted  by  some  of  the 
nuns  in  Fribourg,  the  abbess  of  one  of  the  convents 
allowed  me  to  visit  her  house,  in  company  with  a  very 
intelligent  priest,  with  whom  I  had  been  spending  some 
days.  We  went  over  it  in  company  with  one  of  the 
sisters.  We  were  ushered  first  into  the  entrance  hall, 
where  we  found  about  twenty  of  the  nuns, .  under  the 
direction  of  a  venerable  old  abbess  of  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  seated  at  a  long  table,  engaged  in  making 
clothes  and  household  linen'^for  the  poor. 

After  we  had  conversed  for  some  time  with  the 
abbess,  two  of  the  nuns  took  us  over  the  convent,  and 
showed  all  the  interior  arrangements. 

The  apartments  of  the  sisters  were  of  th^  plainest 
possible  description.  They  were  in  beautiful  order,  and 
exquisitely  clean;  but  furnished  very  meagrely*  and 
literally  destitute  of  everything  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  sisters  had  no  servants  and  no  assist* 
4mts.  In  turn  they  prepared  their  own  food^  cleaned 
their  own  chambers,  took  charge  of  the  dining<-room, 
Jiall,  and  chamber  of  the  abbess,  and  performed  all  the 
humblest  duties  of  domestic  servants.  They  also  gave 
a  very  excellent  education  to  the  young  piBrsons  destined 
to   take   the  veil,  comprising  reading,  writing,  arith- 
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metic,  history,  geography^  grammar,  and  singing.  The 
noviciates  are  therefore,  in  every  way,  admirably  pre- 
pared for  teaching  in  the  primary  schools.  This  they 
undertake  in  the  female  schools,  after  having  taken  the 
veil.  The  humble  life,  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
during  the  "years  of  their  noviciate,  and  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  makes  them  admirably  well  qualified 
for  intercourse  with  the  poor,  and  renders  them  patient, 
gentle,  and  persevering  in  their  efforts  in  the  schools. 
They  certainly  are  living  examples  of  the  class  of 
teachers  a  good  training  is  capable  of  producing. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  education  is 
diffused  among  the  people  of  Switzerland^  I  b^  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  remarkable 
statistics  of  the  canton  of  Vaud :  — 

State  of  Education  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  in  the 

Month  of  April,  1841. 

Kiimber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  during  which 

time  they  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  the  schools      •>  ••  32,484 

Numl)er  of  children  actually  attending  schools  •  •-  -  30,525 

Scriptures,     Number  of  children  who  understand  what  is  read 

to  them  out  of  the  Bible        -  -  •  -  •     7,370 

Catechism.    Know  it  weU  -  -  -  -  •    9,234 

Reading.       Can  read  fluently    -  •  «•  -  ->  10,826 

Writing.        Can  write  well       -  -  -  .  -     7,456 

— — —       Can  write  accurately  -.-.*.    4,577 

Grammar.  Know  the  principal  rules  ---...  6,575 
Exercises.      Can  write  a  letter,  a  tale,  or  an  exercise     -  •    3,645 

Arithmetic.  Understand  the  rule  of  three  and  its  applications    -    5,357 

Understand  only  the  four  simple  rules,  with  whole 

and  fractional  numbers  -  -  -  -     3,570 

•  Understand  only  the  four  simple  rules        -  -    4,413 

Mental  arithmetic.     In  the  four  simple  rules    -  ^  -     6,1 32 

Book-keeping.     Understand  this  art      -  •  •  •5,196 
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metic,  history,  geography^  grammar,  and  smging.  The 
noviciates  are  therefore,  in  every  way,  admirably  pre- 
pared for  teaching  in  the  primary  schools.  This  they 
undertake  in  the  female  schools,  after  having  taken  the 
veil.  The  humble  life,  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
during  the  years  of  their  noviciate,  and  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  makes  them  admirably  well  qualified 
for  intercourse  with  the  poor,  and  renders  them  patient, 
gentle,  and  persevering  in  their  efforts  in  the  schools. 
They  certainly  are  living  examples  of  the  class  of 
teachers  a  good  training  is  capable  of  producing. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  education  is 
difiused  among  the  people  of  Switzerland,  I  beg  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  remarkable 
statistics  of  the  canton  of  Vaud :  — 

State  of  Education  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  in  the 

Month  of  April,  1841. 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  during  which 

tinit  they  are  obliged  by  hiw  to  attend  the  schools      •>            ••  32,484 

Kumber  of  children  actually  attending  schools  •  »  -  30,525 
Scrlpiitret,     Number  of  children  who  understand  what  is  read 

to  them  out  of  the  Bible        .....  7,370 

Citfedum.   Know  it  well          .....  9,234 

HwJlng.       Can  read  fluently   .....  10,826 

Writing;        Can  write  well       .....  7,456 

'                       Can  write  accurately          ....  4,577 

flwnuanr.      Know  the  principal  rules  ....  6,575 

Can  write  a  letter,  a  tale,  or  an  exercise     "            •  3,645 

Understand  the  rule  of  three  and  its  applications    -  5,357 

Understand  only  the  four  simple  rules,  with  whole 

and  fractional  numbers  ....  3,570 

^               '^bderstand  only  the  four  simple  rules        •            -  4,413 

^L                   hI^     ^^  ^^  ^^"^  simple  rules     •             ^             -  6,1 32 

^^f                 Vpnderstand  this  art                                             •  5,196 
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Singing.     Can  sing  the  Psalms            .              «            •             .  14,055 

— ^—      Can  sing  difficult  pieces  of  music      ...  9,845 

Physical  geography.  Know  the  principles  of      -             -             -  5,436 

'           Know  the  principles  of  that  of  Switxerkuid  5,951 

Mathematical  geography.     Know  its  principles               •             •  3,300 

History  of  Switzerland.        Know  it      -            -             •           . «  4^503 

The  principles  of  the  laws  ) 

ortheontoQ.  .  J  Know  them  -  -  -3.504 

Natural  history.     Know  something  of  it           -            •             •  4,009 

Linear  drawing.     Know  its  principles  ....  6,072 

Geometry.     Know  its  principles            •            .            •             .  2,633 

Mensuration.     Know  something  of  it    •            -            -             -  3,544 

Housewifery.     Girb  who  are  educated  therein  ...  2,269 
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minutes  with  Vehrli  in  the  conrt-yard  by  the  shore  of 
tlie  lake.  The  pupils  had  ascended  into  the  class-rooms, 
and  the  evening  being  tranquil  and  warm,  the  windows 
were  thrown  up,  and  we  shortly  afterwards  heard  them 
sing  in  excellent  harmony.  As  soon  as  this  song  had 
ceased,  we  sent  a  message  to  request  another,  with 
which  we  had  become  familiar  in  our  -visits  to  the  Swiss 
schools ;  and  thus  in  succession  we  called  for  song  after 
song  of  Nageli,  imagining  that  we  were  only  directing 
them  in  their  usual  hour  of  instruction  in  vocal  music. 
There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  simple  but  excellent 
harmony.  When  we  had  listened  nearly  an  hour, 
Vehrli  invited  us  to  ascend  into  the  room,  where  the 
pupils  were  assembled.  We  followed  him,  and  on  en- 
tering the  apartment,  great  was  our  surprise  to  discover 
the  whole  school,  during  the  period  we  had  listened, 
had  been  cheering  with  songs  their  evening  employment  of 
peeling  potatoes,  and  cutting  the  stalks  from  the  green 
vegetables  and  beans,  which  they  had  gathered  in  the  gar- 
den. As  we  stood  there,  they  renewed  their  chorusses 
till  prayers  were  announced.  Supper  had  been  pre- 
viously taken.  After  prayers,  Vehrli,  walking  about 
the  apartment,  conversed  with  them  familiarly  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  mingling  with  his  conversatioil 
such  friendly  adnxonition  as  sprung  from  the  incidents, 
and  lifting  his  hands  he  recommended  them  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  and  dismissed  them  to  rest. 

"  We  spent  two  days  with  great  interest  in  this  esta- 
blishment. Vehrli  had  ever  on  his  lips,  —  ^  We  are 
peasants'  sons.  We  would  not  be  ignorant  of  our 
duties  but  God  forbid  that  knowledge  should  make  us 
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AST  as  the  efforts  are  which  the  German  and  Swiss 
Ate»  are  making  to  educate  their  people,  the  great  and 
linutel;  considered  syBtem  of  public  education,  which 
i  now  in  operation  throughout  every  commune  in 
d'liuice,  rivals  them  in  its  comprehensiveness,  e£Sciency> 
md  liberality,  and  in  the  completeness  and  well  con- 
udered  nature  of  its  details. 

-    The  master  mind  of   Napoleon  perceived  the   im- 

^mtuifie  and  neccEsity  of  educating  the  people,  and  in 

fffejlboit  inter^-alB  of  peace,  which  varied  his  stonny 

^^Hfe  he  made  and  put  in  force  many  laws  calculated 

^BSfemote  the  enlightenment  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  continued  wars,  however,  in  which  he  was  en  - 

,  prevented  the  full  realisation  of  his  great  plans 

"Xinment  of  this  object,  and  after  his  over- 

Vfimment  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 

intil  the  BcrolntioQ  of  July  obliged  and 

statesmen  once  again  to  devote  their 

ivelopment  of  the  means  requisite  tot 

wl  the  character  of  the  people. 

\then  SCnitter  of  Public  Instruc- 

Fbeia  a  great  and  c<*niprehen- 
Deatkm,  which  reccive<i  tbea- 


ml 
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assent,  and  was  immediately  put  into  operation  through- 
out the  whole  of  France. 

It  was  long  a  question  of  great  doubt  among  French 
legislators^  in  what  manner  the  difficulties  arising  from 
religious  differences,  could  be  overcome.  The  different 
religious  parties  in  France  were  as  earnest  in  their  de- 
mands,  as  the  church  and  dissenting  parties  in  England 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Chambers  were  called  upon  to  decide; 

Whether  they  would  establish  separate  schools  for  aU 
the  different  sects ;  or. 

Whether  they  would  establish  mixed  schools,  where 
no  religious  education  should  be  given,  and  where  the 
children  of  all  sects  should  be  instructed  together ;  or, 
Whether  they  would  allow  the  parishes  to  found  their 
own  schools,  and  elect  teachers  educated  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners ;  merely 
requiring,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  tliat  the 
children  of  the  minority  should  be  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  secular  instruction  given  in  the 
Echools,  and  to  leave  the  class-rooms  when  the  religious 
instruction  was  given  there;  on  condition,  however, 
that  their  parents  provided  in  some  other  manner  for 
the  efficient  education  of  their  children  in  their  own 
religious  belief. 

The  Chambers  felt,  that  to  adopt  the  first  course, 
would  be  to  leave  the  education  of  many  children  totally 
unprovided  for,  in  the  cases  of  those  communes,  where 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  some  one  sect  in  a 
commune  to  enable  the  government  to  establish  a 
separate  school  for  them;    that,  to  adopt  the  second 
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alternative,  would  be  to  leave  the  most  deeply  important 
part  of  education  either  wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  most 
indifferently  provided  for ;  and  that  to  deny  the  master 
the  liberty  of  giving  practical  religious  education  in 
the  school,  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  improving  the  character  of  his  children. 
They,  therefore,  adopted  the  third  alternative,  and  re- 
solved to  place  each  of  the  normal  colleges  of  the  difr 
ferent  departments,  and  each  of  the  primary  schools  of 
the  different  communes,  under  the  management  of  a 
professor  or  teacher,  selected  from  the  most  numerous 
Christian  sect  of  the  department  or  commune,  in  which 
the  college  or  schpol  was  situated.  They  further  deter* 
mined,  that  the  parents,  who  differed  in  their  religious 
belief  from  the  director  of  the  college,  or  froni  the 
teacher  of  the  school,  should  have  the  power  of  requir- 
ing their  children  to  absent  themselves  during  the 
periods  of  religious  instruction;  on  condition,  however, 
that  such  parents  provided  elsewhere  for  the  religious 
education  of  their  children* 

This  liberal  and  excellent  scheme  has  been  unde- 
servedly taunted  with  irreligion*  The  cries  of  the 
French  Jesuits,  raised  from  purely  interested  motives, 
have  found  an  echo  in  the  mouths  of  English  Pro- 
testants, and  this  belief,  strengthened  by  our  laudable 
fear  of  excessive  centralisation,  and  by  oiir  national 
prejudices  against  the  French,  have  prevented  iis  doing 
justice  to  the  magnificent  efforts,  which  they  are  making 
to  educate  their  people,  and  by  that  means  to  raise 
their  virtue  and  their  happiness. 
.    The  importance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  edu- 
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of  the  childi'en  continue  to  attend  school  uqtil  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

The  education  given  In  the  schools  is  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous, so  that  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor 
attend  the  same  schools,  and  are  brought  up  together 
at  the  same  desks. 

In  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  every  parent  is  obliged  to 
send  his  children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  the 
age  of  sixteen.  There  is  a  normal  college  in  this  can* 
ton,  where  all  the  teachers  are  educated.  The  students 
remain  in  the  college  three  years.  The  education  given 
in  the  college,  and  in  the  primary  schools,  is  perfectly 
gratuitous.  All  the  schools  and  universities  In  the 
different  cantons  are  open  to  all  children.  The  educa- 
tion given  in  them  is  gratuitous.  Every  child  is  obliged 
to  go  through  the  regular  course  of  education  in  the 
primary  schools  first;  afterwards,  if  his  parents  are 
willing,  he  can  enter  the  higher  schools  or  the  univer- 
sities. I  have  seen  sons  of  the  poorest  peasants  and 
labourers  working  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools,  at 
the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  with  the  children  of 
the  rich.  These  young  men  return  afterwards  to  their 
little  farms  or  humble  occupations,  and  make  the  best 
peasants  in  the  world.  The  maxim  in  Switzerland  is, 
that  education  unfits  no  one  for  any  situation,  however 
bumble.    Lucerne  is  a  Romanist  canton. 

Many  of  the  sons  of  the  Swiss  peasants  receive  as 
good  an  education,  as  the  young  men  at  our  English 
universities,  and  often  a  much  more  liberal  one.  I  have 
seen  at  Lausanne,  Fribourg,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Berne, 
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and  Lucerne,  young  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  social  scald 
recdiving  instruction  in  the  colleges  together,  in  the 
sciences,  philosophy,  the  classics,  history,  music,  and 
religion.  This,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  done  in  a 
country,  which  can  boast  the  most  industrious,  inde- 
pendent, and  least  pauperised  peasantry  in  Europe* 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich,  all  the  children  attend  school 
from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  oi  Jifteen.  There  is  an 
admirable  normal  college  in  this  canton,  for  the  educa-* 
tion  of  teachers.  The  students  are  admitted  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  remain  three  years  in  it. 

I  visited  also  the  normal  colleges  of  the  cantons  of 
Argovie,  Solleure,  and  St.  Gall,  and  the  schools  or  edu- 
cational directors  of  the  cantons  of  Schaffhouse,  Zug, 
Uri,  Geneva,  and  Tessin. 

In  the  canton  of  Berne,  the  population  amounted  in 
1843  to  407,913,  and  in  1844, 1  found,  that  the  number 
of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  in  that  year  was  1 
in  every  4*3  inhabitants !  The  government  of  the  canton 
supports  three  large  normal  colleges  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  two  for  schoolmasters,  and  one  for  school- 
mistresses. The  pupil-teachers,  after  having  completed 
their  education  in  the  primary  schools,  are  educated  for 
three  years  in  these  institutions,  before  being  allowed  to 
take  the  charge  of  a  school.  All  the  parents  of  the 
canton  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  the  age  of  fifteen. 

In  the  canton  of  Thurgovie,  education  is  nearly  as  far 
advanced,  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population 
being  at  least  1  in  4*8  1  The  population  in  ^1837  was 
84,124,  and  for  the  education  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
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teachers,  they  have  an  admirable  ncMrmal  ooUege,  con* 
taining  eighty  pupil-teachers^  who  remain  there  under 
Vehrli's  instruction  for  two  years.  In  ISST,  1  in  eveiy 
4*8  of  the  population  was  attending  a  school  I 

In  this,  as  indeed  in  all  the  cantons,  with  the  ezcep*- 
tion  of  Vallais,  Schweitz,  and  Uri,  in  the  two  latter  of 
which,  the  population  is  too'  thinly  scattered  over  the 
mountains,  all  parents  are  obliged  by  law  to  8en4  their 
children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  but  in  the  manufacturing  cantons,  the  childrea 
are  permitted  to  begin  work  before  the  age  of  thirteen^ 
on  condition  that  they  attend  evening  classes  all  the  year, 
or  that  they  attend  daily  schools,  during  certain  stated 
periods  of  the  year,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteen. 

The  proportion  of  scholars  to  population  in  ten  of 
the  cantons  is  as  follows :  — 
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Education  is  also  very  satisfactorily  advanced  in  the 
cantons  of  Zug*,  Basle,  and  Appenzell.  But  I  am  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  exact  progress  it  has  made 

*  I  was  assured  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  this  canton,  that  all 
the  children  of  the  canton  were  receiving  education  in  the  primary- 
schools. 
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in  them,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  cantons.  Com- 
paring, however,  the  actual  results  of  the  measures  pur* 
sued  by  the  other  cantons,  of  which  I  possess  certain 
and  credible  statistics,  with  the  probable  results  of  the 
efforts,  now  made  by  these  cantons,  I  should  say,  that 
about  one  in  every  seven  of  their  population  is  at 
School. 

The  cantons,  where  the  education  of  the  poor  is  least 
advanced,  are  Yallais,  Tessin,  Grisons,  Glarus,  and  the 
three  small  mountainous  cantons  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne ; 
but  still  it  is  far  from  being  wholly  neglected  even  in 
these;  for  in  several*  of  them,  there  ari6  regulations^ 
which  oblige  all  the  children  to  learn  at  least  to  read 
and  write,  although,  beyond  that,  little  instruction  id 
given.  The  proportion  of  children,  who  receive  this 
amount  of  instruction,  as  compared  to  their  whole^popur 
lation,  is  about  one  in  ten ;  but  this  is  only  a  rough 
guess,  based  on  nothing  but  the  information  received 
from  individuals.  Generally  speaking,  the  instruction 
given  in  the  Bomanist  cantons  of  Switzerland,  is  very 
much  below  the  standard  of  that  given  in  the  Pro- 
testant cantons,  being  confined  almost  always  to  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction.  This 
education,  however,  meagre  as  it  is,  is  very  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  people,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it 
inay  be  truly  said,  that  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land every  boy  and  girl  below  the  age  ^of  seventeen 
years  can  read  and  write.  The  education  of  the  girls  is, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  in  the  Bomanist 
cantons  than  in  the  Protestant.     It  is  confided  to  the 

*  Tessin,  Grisons,  Schweitz,  and,  I  believe,  Unterwalden. 
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Bchoolf  until  he  has  obtained  from  the  council  of  his 
canton^  whose  duty  it'  is  to  examine  candidates^  a 
diploma  stating  his  capability  of  directing  the  educa- 
tion of  a  school.  This  diploma  is  only  granfed^  lafter  a 
very  severe  examination,  which  the  candidate  must 
passi  before  he  can.  become  «  teacher.  Besides  this,  )ie 
must  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  character  from  the 
director  of  the  normal  college,  in  which  he  was  edu* 
cated;  and,  in  many  cantons,  another  from  a  clergjrman 
of  his  own  sect,  stating  his  capability  of  conducting  the 
religious  education  of  a  school.  This  latter  point  is 
always  strictly  inquired  into,  either  by  the  council  of 
inspection,  which  examines  the  candidates,  or  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  sect,  of  which  the  candidate  is  a 
member.  The  character  and  abilities  of  the  teachers 
are  npt  considered,  in  Switzerland,  as  matters  of  small 
concern;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  man  of  low  cha- 
racter or  poor  education  obtaining  such  a  post.  It  is 
happily  understood  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  that  such  a 
teacher  is  much  worse  than  none  at  all.  The  influence 
of  such  an  one  on  the  young  is  demoralising  in  the 
extreme,  and  does  infinite  mischief,  by  creating  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  associations  connecting  the  school 
and  the  school  studies  with  unhappy  thoughts,  and  thus 
often  actually  engendering  a  spirit  of  hostility,  not  only 
to  education,  but  also  to  the  religious,  precepts,  which 
were  professedly  taught  at  school. 

Each  canton  in  Switzerland  is  divided  ii;ito  a  certain 
number  of  communes  or  parishes,  and  each  of  these 
parishes  is  obliged  by  law  to  furnish  sufficient  schopU 
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room  for  the  education  of  its  childreny  and  to  provide  a 
certain  salary y  the  minimum  of  which  is  fixed  by  the 
cantonal  government^  and  a  house^  for  each  teacher  it 
receives  from  the  normal  college  of  the  canton.  These 
parochial  sohools  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  con- 
ducted by  teachers  professing  the  religion  of  the  most 
numerous  sect  in  the  parish,  unless  there  are  suffi*- 
cient  numbers  of  the  different  religious  bodies  to  require 
more  than  one  school,  when  one  tehool  is  conducted  by 
a  teacher  belonging  to  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  a 
teacher  belonging  to  another.  The  children  of  those 
parents,  who  differ  in  religion  from  the  teacher,  are 
permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the  doctrinal  les- 
sons, and  are  required  to  obtain  instruction,  in  the 
religious  doctrines  of  their  own  creed,  from  clergy  of 
their  own  persuasion* 

The  inspection  of  the  cantonal  schools  is  conducted 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Each  canton  has  a 
board  of  inspectors,  or  council-general  of  instruction, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In? 
struction  for  the  canton,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
all  the  schools  of  the  canton  at  least  once  in  the  year^ 
and  to  report  to  the  government  and  to  the  people  of 
the  canton,  the  state  of  each  of  the  schools,  the  pro* 
gress  of  each  of  the  pupils,  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  each  of  the  teachers,  and  the  character 
of  the  attendance  of  each  child  of  the  commune. 

But  besides  the  cantonal  board  of  inspectors,  there  is 
also  in  each  parish  a  board  of  inspectors,  who  are 
elected  annually  from  among  the  clergy  and  educated 
men  of  the  parish,  and  who  visit  the  parochial  schools 

s  4 
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at  least  oiice  each  year,  and  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  canton,  on  the  progress 
of  EACH  of  the  children  in  the  parochial  schools.  The 
head  inspector  of  the  canton  of  Solleure  showed  me  sam.' 
pies  of  the  handwritingy  composition^  accounts^  §t.  of 
all  the  children  in  the  canton.  B7  these  means,  each 
teacher  is  encouraged  in  his  exertions,  as  he  feels  that 
the  eyes  of  his  canton  are  upon  him,  and  that  he  is 
regarded  as  a  most  important  public  functionary,  to 
whom  is  committed  a  great  and  momentous  trust,  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  which  it  is  but  right  his  canton 
should  receive  constant  assurance. 

By  these  means,  also,  the  different  communes  or 
parishes  are  immediately  interested  in  the  progress  of 
their  schools,  whilst  the  government  is  insured  against 
the  possibility  of  a  school  being  wholly  neglected  \  ad 
every  school  is  sure  of  being  examined  several  times  a 
year  by  the  government  inspectors,  even  if  the  parochial 
authorities  should  fail  to  visit  them,  or  should  not  pay 
them  sufficient  attention. 

This  is  the  true  theory  of  a  system  of  inspection. 
There  ought  always  to  be  a  system  of  local  inspection, 
because  local  authorities  are  able,  when  active,  to  dis- 
cover better  than  any  stranger  can  possibly  do,  the 
peculiar  wants  and  requirements  of  their  localities,  as 
well  as  the  real  character  of  their  teachers,  and  because 
a  system  of  local  inspection  provides  a  continual  check 
upon  the  schoolmaster ;  but,  as  persons,  who  have  other 
and  pressing  duties  upon  their  hands,  and  who  are 
deeply  engaged  in  business,  or  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
are  very  likely  to  neglect  at  times,  and  often  altogether, 
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the  important  duty  of  attending  to  the  schools  of  their 
neighbourhood ;  and  as  schools  which  receive  no  surveil* 
lance  from  persons  qualified  to  judge  of  their  particular 
merits  or  demerits^  are  always  sure  to  degenerate,  and 
tire  liable  to  become  seriously  demoralbed;  and  as^ 
mbreover,  it  Is  deeply  important  that  every  government* 
for  the  sake  of  social  order,  and  of  the  happiness  and 
morality  of  its  subjects,  should  have  every  security  that 
the  people  are  really  educated,  and  not  demoralised  by 
a  sham  of  education ;  so  in  every  well-governed  state* 
where  the  government  takes  any  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  poor,  it  is  necessary,  that  it 
should  have  the  power  of  examining  the  interior  of  every 
school,  together  with  the  character  of  its  discipline* 
studies,  and  teachers,  and  that  it  should  be  obliged 
to  publish  ^n  annual  report  of  the  merits  and  cha- 
racter of  every  educational  institution  in  the  countiy* 
By  these  means,  if  the  local  inspection  is  neglected* 
the  public  supplies  its  place:  vicious  teachers  are 
checked,  and  kept  from  demoralising  their  children; 
good  teachers  are  encouraged,  and  stimulated  by  public 
notice  to  make  renewed  exertions,  and  parents  are  in- 
formed what  schools  arc  really  good,  and  where  they 
may  safely  send  their  children. 

Both  parents  and  teachers,  but  especially  parents, 
gain  great  advantages  from  such  an  arrangement.  At 
present  a  parent  has  no  means  in  England  of  testing 
the  real  character  of  the  school,  to  which  he  sends  his 
children.  He  is  induced  to  trust  his  children  to  the 
care  of  the  teacher,  either  by  some  advertisement  which 
the  teacher  himself  has  published,  or  by  the  statements 
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of  Other  parents,  founded  for  the  most  part  cm  what 
their  children  have  told  them*  Hence  the  general  dis« 
trust  of  schools  that  is  on  all  hands  expressed*  No  <»ie 
knows  how  to  find  out  the  real  diaracter  of  any  par* 
ticular  institution.  All  people  feel,  that  in  sending  their 
children  to  school,  they  are  running  a  great,  and,  under 
present  circumstances,  an  inevitable  risk. 

But  in  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
France,  and  Austria,  every  school,  for  the  children  of 
either  rich  or  poor,  is  open  to  inspection,  and  is  ex- 
amined several  times  every  year  by  some  learned  mail 
skilled  in  the  science  of  pedagogy.  If  a  parent  wishes 
to  learn  the  character  of  any  particular  institation,  he 
can  apply  to  the  inspector  of  his  district  A  bad  schod 
is  thus  immediately  found  out  and  deserted,  whilst  th^ 
really  efficient  ones  are  crowded  with  scholars.  The 
inspection,  therefore,  ruins  the  bad  schools;  and  im- 
proves the  good  ones,  by  filling  them  with  scholars,  by 
stimulating  the  teacher  to  exert  himself,  and  by  making 
him  feel  that  his  efforts  will  be  speedily  appreciated  and 
Irecompensed  by  the  public.  By  these  means  the  cha- 
racter of  all  the  schools  is  considerably  raised,  immoral 
schools  are  unable  to  eixist  long,  and  the  parents  are 
enabled  to  find  out,  which  are  the  best  schools  for  the 
'education  of  their  children. 

-I  shall  now  give  a  few  interesting  details  relative  to 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  different  cantons. 

In  the  canton  of  Neuchatel  all  children  are  obliged 
by  law  to  attend  some  school  or  other  from  the  age  of 
SIX  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  education  given  in  the 
schools  is  perfectly  gratuitous.     The  educational  ex^ 
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penses  are  paid  out  of  the  district  rates.  The  religious 
education  of  the  children  of  each  sect  is  directed  by  the 
religious  ministers  of  that  sect. 

In  the  canton  of  Lausanne  there  are  two  norma} 
colleges,  one  for  the  education  of  schoolmistresses,  the 
other  for  that  of  schoolmasters.  The  normal  college  for 
young  men  contains  about  fifty  students.  Twenty  g£ 
these,  however,  are  teachers,  who  have  been  sent  up 
from  the  country  districts  by  the  inspectors,  to  receive 
a  few  months'  training  in  some  branch  or  branches  of 
knowledge  in  wMch  the;  have  appeared  deficient. 

The  normal  colleges  have  a  staff  of  thirteen  pro« 
fessors  and  teachers  attached  to  them.  The  instruction 
given  in  these  colleges  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  is  pro- 
vided by  government.  The  time,  which  is  fixed  for  con- 
tinuance in  the  college,  is  three  years,  but  if  a  young 
student  is  able  to  gain  his  diploma  before  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  and  to  take  a 
school  immediately  afterwards.  All  parents  are  obliged 
by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of 
six  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  inspectors  forward  to  the 
government  of  the  canton,  once  every  year,  a  report  on 
the  state  and  progress  of  each  school  in  the  canton. 

The  Minister  of  Education  for  this  county  assured 
me,  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the  children  in  the 
canton  were  attending  the  schools. 

In  the  canton  of  Fribourg  every  parent  is  required 
by  law  to  send  his  children  to  school  from  the  age  of 
six  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  When,  however,  a  scholar  in 
any  of  the  schools  can  write,  read  and  cipher,  he  is 
allowed  to  discontinue  his  attendance  at  school.     Many 
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of  the  childi'en  continue  to  attend  school  until  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

The  education  given  In  the  schools  is  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous, so  that  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor 
attend  the  same  schools,  and  are  brought  up  together 
at  the  same  desks. 

In  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  every  parent  is  obliged  to 
send  his  children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  the 
age  of  sixteen.  There  is  a  normal  college  in  this  can* 
ton,  where  all  the  teachers  are  educated.  The  students 
remain  in  the  college  three  years.  The  education  given 
in  the  college,  and  in  the  primary  schools.  Is  perfectly 
gratuitous.  All  the  schools  and  universities  in  the 
different  cantons  are  open  to  all  children.  The  educa- 
tion given  in  them  is  gratuitous.  Every  child  is  obliged 
to  go  through  the  regular  course  of  education  in  the 
primary  schools  first;  afterwards,  if  his  parents  are 
willing,  he  can  enter  the  higher  schools  or  the  univer- 
sities. I  have  seen  sons  of  the  poorest  peasants  and 
labourers  working  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools,  at 
the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  with  the  children  of 
the  rich.  These  young  men  return  afterwards  to  their 
little  farms  or  humble  occupations,  and  make  the  best 
peasants  in  the  world.  The  maxim  in  Switzerland  is, 
that  education  unfits  no  one  for  any  situation,  however 
bumble.    Lucerne  is  a  Romanist  canton. 

Many  of  the  sons  of  the  Swiss  peasants  receive  as 
good  an  education,  as  the  young  men  at  our  English 
universities,  and  often  a  much  more  liberal  one.  I  have 
seen  at  Lausanne,  Fribourg,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Berne, 
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and  Lucerne,  young  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  social  scald 
receiving  instruction  in  the  colleges  together,  in  the 
sciences,  philosophy,  the  classics,  history,  music,  and 
religion.  This,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  done  in  a 
country,  which  can  boast  the  most  industrious,  inde- 
pendent, and  least  pauperised  peasantry  in  Europe. 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich,  all  the  children  attend  school 
from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  oi  fifteen^  There  is  an 
admirable  normal  college  in  this  canton,  for  the  educa-* 
tion  of  teachers.  The  students  are  admitted  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  remain  three  years  in  it. 

I  visited  also  the  normal  colleges  of  the  cantons  of 
Argovie,  Solleure,  and  St.  Gall,  and  the  schools  or  edu- 
cational directors  of  the  cantons  of  Schaffhouse,  Zug, 
TJri,  Geneva,  and  Tessin. 

In  the  canton  of  Berne,  the  population  amounted  in 
1843  to  407,913,  and  in  1844, 1  found,  that  the  number 
of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  in  that  year  was  1 
in  every  4*3  inhabitants !  The  government  of  the  canton 
supports  three  large  normal  colleges  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  two  for  schoolmasters,  and  one  for  school- 
mistresses. The  pupil-teachers,  after  having  completed 
their  education  in  the  primary  schools,  are  educated  for 
three  years  in  these  institutions,  before  being  allowed  to 
take  the  charge  of  a  school.  AU  the  parents  of  the 
canton  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  the  age  of  fifteen. 

In  the  canton  of  Thurgovie,  education  is  nearly  as  far 
advanced,  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population 
being  at  least  1  in  4-8  1  The  population  in  ^1837  was 
84,124,  and  for  the  education  of  a  suflScient  number  of 
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teachers^  they  have  an  admirable  normal  college,  con* 
taining  eighty  pupil-teaohers,  who  remain  there  under 
Vehrli's  instruction  for  two  years.  In  1837, 1  in  every 
4*8  of  the  population  was  attending  a  school  I 

In  this,  as  indeed  in  all  the  cantons,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  Vallais,  Schweitz,  and  Uri,  in  the  two  latter  of 
which,  the  population  is  too'  thinly  scattered  over  the 
mountains,  all  parent^  are  obliged  by  law  to  sen^  their 
children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  but  in  the  manufacturing  cantons,  the  children 
are  permitted  to  begin  work  before  the  age  of  thirteen^ 
on  condition  that  they  attend  evening  classes  all  the  year, 
or  that  they  attend  daily  schools,  during  certain  stated 
periods  of  the  year,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteeUt 

The  proportion  of  scholars  to  popuktion  in  ten  of 
the  cantons  is  as  follows :  — 
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Education  is  also  very  satisfactorily  advanced  in  the 
cantons  of  Zug*,  Basle,  and  Appenzell.  But  I  am  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  exact  progress  it  has  made 

*  I  was  assured  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  this  canton,  that  all 
the  children  of  the  canton  were  receiving  education  in  the  primary- 
schools. 
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in  them,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  cantons.  Com«- 
paring,  however,  the  actual  results  of  the  measures  pur* 
sued  hj  the  other  cantons,  of  which  I  possess  certain 
and  credible  statistics,  with  the  probable  results  of  the 
efforts,  now  made  hj  these  cantons,  I  should  say,  that 
about  one  in  every  seven  of  their  population  is  at 
School. 

The  cantons,  where  the  education  of  the  poor  is  least 
advanced,  are  Yallais,  Tessin,  Grisons,  Glarus,  and  the 
three  small  mountainous  cantons  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne ; 
but  still  it  is  far  from  being  wholly  neglected  even  in 
these;  for  in  several*  of  them,  there  are  regulations^ 
which  obliffe  all  the  children  to  learn  at  least  to  read 
and  write,  although,  beyond  that,  little  instruction  id 
given.  The  proportion  of  children,  who  receive  this 
amount  of  instruction,  as  compared  to  their  whole]*popu- 
lation,  is  about  one  in  ten ;  but  this  is  only  a  rough 
guess,  based  on  nothing  but  the  information  received 
from  individuals.  Generally  speaking,  the  instruction 
given  in  the  Bomanist  cautons  of  Switzerland,  is  very 
much  below  the  standard  of  that  given  in  the  Pro- 
testant cantons,  being  confined  almost  always  to  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction.  This 
education,  however,  meagre  as  it  is,  is  very  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  people,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it 
inay  be  truly  said,  that  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land every  boy  and  girl  below  the  age  ^of  seventeen 
years  can  read  and  write.  The  education  of  the  girls  is, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  in  the  Bomanist 
cantons  than  in  the  Protestant.     It  is  confided  to  the 

*  Tessin,  Grisonsy  Schweitz,  and,  I  believe,  Untenralden. 
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special  care  of  the  nuns ;  and  I  can  bear  testimoiiy  to 
the  gentle,  patient,  and  religious  spirit,  in  which  these 
excellent  women  affectionately  tend  the  progress  of  the 
young  girK  The  self-denying  life,  which  the  Romanist 
nuns  lead,  and  the  excellent  education  they  receive  in 
the  nunneries,  admirably  suit  them  for  the  important 
duties  confided  to  their  charge  in  these  cantons.  .  After 
haying  examined  the  schools  conducted  by  some  of  the 
nuns  in  Fribourg,  the  abbess  of  one  of  the  convents 
allowed  me  to  visit  her  house,  in  company  with  a  very 
intelligent  priest,  with  whom  I  had  been  spending  some 
days.  We  went  over  it  in  company  with  one  of  the 
sisters.  We  were  ushered  first  into  the  entrance  hall, 
where  we  found  about  twenty  of  the  nuns,  under  the 
direction  of  a  venerable  old  abbess  of  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  seated  at  a  long  table,  engaged  in  making 
clothes  and  household  linen'/or  the  poor. 

After  we  had  conversed  for  some  time  with  the 
abbess,  two  of  the  nuns  took  us  over  the  convent,  and 
showed  all  the  interior  arrangements. 

The  apartments  of  the  sisters  were  of  thfe  plainest 
•possible  description.  They  were  in  beautiful  order,  and 
exquisitely  clean ;  but  furnished  very  meagrely,  and 
literally  destitute  of  everything  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  sisters  had  no  servants  and  no  a^ist<* 
Ants.  In  turn  they  prepared  their  own  food,  cleaned 
their  own  chambers,  took  charge  of  the  dining-room, 
Jiall,  and  chamber  of  the  abbess,  and  performed  all  the 
humblest  duties  of  domestic  servants.  They  also  gave 
a  very  excellent  education  to  the  young  persons  destined 
to   take   the  veil,  comprising  reading,  writing,  arith- 
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meticy  history^  geography^  grammar,  and  singing.  The 
novicuites  are  therefore,  in  every  way,  admirably  pre- 
pared for  teaching  in  the  primary  schools.  This  they 
undertake  in  the  female  schools,  after  having  taken  the 
veil.  The  humble  life,  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
during  the  years  of  their  noviciate,  and  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  makes  them  admirably  well  qualified 
for  intercourse  with  the  poor,  and  renders  them  patient, 
gentle,  and  persevering  in  their  efforts  in  the  schools. 
They  certainly  are  living  examples  of  the  class  of 
teachers  a  good  training  is  capable  of  producing. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  education  is 
diffused  among  the  people  of  Switzerland^  I  b^  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  remarkable 
statistics  of  the  canton  of  Vaud :  — 

State  of  Education  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  in  the 

Month  of  Aprils  1841. 

Kumber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  during  which 

time  they  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  the  schools      •>  ••  32,484 

>«uml)er  of  children  actually  attending  schools  •  «.  -  30,525 

Scriptures*     Number  of  children  who  understand  what  is  read 

to  them  out  of  the  Bible        -  -  .  •  .     7,370 

Catechism.    Know  it  well  --•-.•    9»234 

Reading.       Can  read  fluently   -  -  <-  ^  -  10,826 

Writing.        Can  write  well       -  -  -  -  •     7,456 

— —       Can  write  accurately  -  .  -  ..    4,577 

Grammar.      Know  the  principal  rules  -  -  •  *     6,575 

Exercises.      Can  write  a  letter,  a  tale,  or  an  exercise     -  -    3,645 

Arithmetic.  Understand  the  rule  of  three  and  its  applications    -    5,357 

Understand  only  the  four  simple  rules,  with  whole 

and  fractional  numbers  .  -  •  -    3,570 

Understand  only  the  four  simple  rules        -  -    4,413 

Mental  arithmetic.     In  the  four  simple  rules    -  *•  -    6,1 32 

Book-keeping.     Understand  this  art      -  •  ••  *    5,196 
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Singing.     Can  sing  the  Fnlms            -              «            •  .  14,055 

•     Can  sing  difficult  pieces  of  music      ...  9,845 

Fbyucal  geography.  Know  the  principles  of      -            -  -  5,436 

■           Know  the  principles- of  that  of  Switierland  5,951 

Mathematical  geography.     Know  its  principles              •  •  3,300 

History  of  Switzerland.        Know  it      -            -            •  ■  -  4,503 

The  principles  of  the  laws  )  ,^ 

ortb«o«ita>.           .J  Know  them            -           -  -3.504 

Natural  history.     Know  something  of  it           -            -  -  4,009 

Linear  drawing.     Know  its  principles  .            -            .  -  6,072 

Geometry.     Know  its  principles            «            .            «  •  2,633 

Mensuration.     Know  something  of  it    •            -            -  -  S,544 

Housewifery.     Girb  who  are  educated  therein  -            -  -  2,269 
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CHAP.  XIV- 

EDUCATION  OP   THE   POOR    IN    FRANCE,   HOLLAND,   HANOVER, 
DENMARK,   SWEDEN,   AND  NORWAY. 

Vast  as  the  efforts  are  which  the  German  and  Swiss 
states  are  making  to  educate  their  people,  the  great  and 
minutely  considered  system  of  public  education,  which 
is  now  in  operation  throughout  every  commune  in 
France,  rivals  them  in  its  comprehensiveness,  efficiency^ 
and  liberality,  and  in  the  completeness  and  well  con^ 
sidered  nature  of  its  details. 

The  master  mind  of  Napoleon  perceived  the  im-^ 
portance  and  necessity  of  educating  the  people,  and  in 
the  short  intervals  of  peace,  which  varied  his  stormy 
career,  he  made  and  put  in  force  many  laws  calculated 
to  promote  the  enlightenment  of  the  lower  orders.  - 

The  continued  wars,  however,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, prevented  the  full  realisation  of  his  great  plans 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  after  his  over- 
throw the  government  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 
the  question,  until  the  Revolution  of  July  obliged  and 
enabled  French  statesmen  once  again  to  devote  their 
minds  to  the  development  of  the  means  requisite  for 
raising  the  condition  and  the  character  of  the  people. 

In  1833,  M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, laid  before  the  Chambers  a  great  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  national  education,  which  received  their 
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assent,  and  was  Immediately  put  into  operation  through- 
out the  whole  of  France. 

It  was  long  a  question  of  great  doubt  among  French 
legislators,  in  what  manner  the  difficulties  arising  from 
religious  differences,  could  be  overcome.  The  different 
religious  parties  in  France  were  as  earnest  in  their  de- 
mands, as  the  church  and  dissenting  parties  in  England 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Chambers  were  called  upon  to  decide; 

Whether  they  would  establish  separate  schools  for  all 
the  different  sects ;  or. 

Whether  they  would  establish  mixed  schools,  where 
no  religious  education  should  be  given,  and  where  the 
children  of  all  sects  should  be  instructed  together ;  or. 
Whether  they  would  allow  the  parishes  to  found  their 
own  schools,  and  elect  teachers  educated  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners ;  merely 
requiring,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  tliat  the 
children  of  the  minority  should  be  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  secular  instruction  given  in  the 
schools,  and  to  leave  the  class-rooms  when  the  religious 
instruction  was  given  there;  on  condition,  however, 
that  their  parents  provided  in  some  other  manner  for 
the  efficient  education  of  their  children  in  their  own 
religious  belief. 

The  Chambers  felt,  that  to  adopt  the  first  course, 
would  be  to  leave  the  education  of  many  children  totally 
unprovided  for,  in  the  cases  of  those  communes,  where 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  some  one  sect  in  a 
commune  to  enable  the  government  to  establish  a 
separate  school  for  them;    that,  to  adopt  the  second 
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alternative,  would  be  to  leave  the  most  deeply  important 
part  of  education  either  wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  most 
indifferently  provided  for ;  and  that  to  deny  the  master 
the  liberty  of  giving  practical  religious  education  in 
the  school,  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  improving  the  character  of  his  children. 
They,  therefore,  adopted  the  third  alternative,  and  re- 
solved  to  place  each  of  the  normal  colleges  of  the  difr 
ferent  departments,  and  each  of  the  primary  schools  of 
the  different  communes,  under  the  management  of  a 
professor  or  teacher,  selected  from  the  most  numerous 
Christian  sect  of  the  department  or  commune,  in  which 
the  college  or  schpol  was  situated.  They  further  deter- 
mined, that  the  parents,  who  differed  in  their  religious 
belief  from  the  director  of  the  college,  or  from  the 
teacher  of  the  school,  should  have  the  power  of  requir- 
ing their  children  to  absent  theinselves  during  the 
periods  of  religious  instruction;  on  condition,  however, 
that  such  parents  provided  elsewhere  for  the  religious 
education  of  their  children. 

This  liberal  and  excellent  scheme  has  been  unde- 
servedly taunted  with  irreligion.  The  cries  of  the 
French  Jesuits,  raised  from  purely  interested  motives, 
have  found  an  echo  in  the  mouths  of  English  Pro- 
testants, and  this  belief,  strengthened  by  our  laudable 
fear  of  excessive  centralisation,  and  by  our  national 
prejudices  against  the  French,  have  prevented  us  doing 
justice  to  the  magnificent  efforts,  which  they  are  making 
to  educate  their  people,  and  by  that  means  to  raise 
their  virtue  and  their  happiness. 
♦    The  importance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  edu- 
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assent,  and  was  immediately  put  into  operation  through- 
out the  whole  of  France. 

It  was  long  a  question  of  great  doubt  among  French 
legislators^  in  what  manner  the  difficulties  arising  from 
religious  differences^  could  be  overcome.  The  different 
religious  parties  in  France  were  as  earnest  in  their  de- 
mands, as  the  church  and  dissenting  parties  in  England 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Chambers  were  called  upon  to  decide ; 

Whether  they  would  establish  separate  schools  for  all 
the  different  sects ;  or. 

Whether  they  would  establish  mixed  schools,  where 
no  religious  education  should  be  given,  and  where  the 
children  of  all  sects  should  be  instructed  together ;  or. 
Whether  they  would  allow  the  parishes  to  found  their 
own  schools,  and  elect  teachers  educated  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  majority  of  the  parit^hioners ;  merely 
requiring,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  tliat  the 
children  of  the  minority  should  be  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  secular  instruction  given  in  the 
schools,  and  to  leave  the  class-rooms  when  the  religious 
Instruction  was  given  there;  on  condition,  however, 
that  their  parents  provided  in  some  other  manner  for 
the  efficient  education  of  their  children  in  their  own 
religious  belief. 

The  Chambers  felt,  that  to  adopt  the  first  course, 
would  be  to  leave  the  education  of  many  children  totally 
unprovided  for,  in  the  cases  of  those  communes,  where 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  some  one  sect  in  a 
commune  to  enable  the  government  to  establish  a 
separate  school  for  them ;    that,  to  adopt  the  second 
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alternative,  would  be  to  leave  the  most  deeply  important 
part  of  education  either  wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  most 
indifferently  provided  for ;  and  that  to  deny  the  master 
the  liberty  of  giving  practical  religious  education  in 
the  school,  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  improving  the  character  of  his  children. 
They,  therefore,  adopted  the  third  alternative,  and  re* 
solved  to  place  each  of  the  normal  colleges  of  the  dif-? 
ferent  departments,  and  each  of  the  primary  schools  of 
the  different  communes,  under  the  management  of  a 
professor  or  teacher,  selected  from  the  most  numerous 
Christian  sect  of  the  department  or  commune,  in  which 
the  college  or  schpol  was  situated.  They  further  deter- 
mined, that  the  parents,  who  differed  in  their  religious 
belief  from  the  director  of  the  college,  or  from  the 
teacher  of  the  school,  should  have  the  power  of  requir- 
ing their  children  to  absent  themselves  during  the 
periods  of  religious  instruction;  on  condition,  however, 
that  such  parents  provided  elsewhere  for  the  religious 
education  of  their  children* 

This  liberal  and  excellent  scheme  has  been  unde- 
servedly taunted  with  irreligion.  The  cries  of  the 
French  Jesuits,  raised  from  purely  interested  motives, 
have  found  an  echo  in  the  mouths  of  English  Pro- 
testants, and  this  belief,  strengthened  by  our  laudable 
fear  of  excessive  centralisation,  and  by  our  national 
prejudices  against  the  French,  have  prevented  us  doing 
justice  to  the  magnificent  efforts,  which  they  are  making 
to  educate  their  people,  and  by  that  means  to  raise 
their  virtue  and  their  happiness. 
-    The  importance  of  the  r^igious  element  in  the  edu- 
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cation  of  the  children,  is  put  forward  in  great  pro- 
minence by  the  French  statutes  and  regulations  upon 
the  subject.  In  the  words  of  the  Statute  of  April 
25th,  1834,  upon  the  elementary  schools:  — 

"  In  all  the  divisions  (of  each  school),  the  moral  and 
religious  instructions  shall  rank  first.  Prayerd  shall 
commence  and  close  all  the  classes.  Some  verses  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  learned  every  day.  Every 
Saturday,  the  Gospel  of  the  following  Sunday  shall  be 
recited.  On  the  Sundays  and  Fast-days  the  scbolars 
shall  be  conducted  to  Divine  Service.  The  reading- 
books,  the  writing  copies,  the  discourses  and  exhort- 
ations of  the  teacher  shall  tend  continually  to  penetrate 
the  soul  of  the  scholars,  with  the  feelings  and  principles, 
which  are  the  safeguards  of  morality,  and  which  arc 
proper  to  inspire  the  fear  and  love  of  God.** 

And  M.  Guizot  in  the  letters,  which  he  addressed, 
while  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  each  of  the 
teachers  of  France,  says — 

"Among  the  objects  of  instruction,  there  is  one 
which  demands  of  me  particular  notice ;  or,  rather,  it 
is  the  law  itself,  which,  by  placing  it  at  the  head  of  all 
the  others,  has  committed  it  more  especially  to  our  zeal ; 
I  refer  to  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Youi^  la* 
hours,  in  this  respect,  ought  to  be  both  direct  and 
sometimes  indirect. 

"If  by  your  character  and  by  your  example,  yoii 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  your  school  all  the  autho- 
rity, with  which  I  desire  to  see  you  clothed ;  the  moral 
lessons,  which  you  will  give,  will  be  received  with  defer^ 
^noe ;  they  will  be  something  more  than  an  instruction 
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for  the  mind  of  the  pupils ;  they  will  supply  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  primary  education  so  incomplete^  and 
often  so  vicious  in  the  present  state  of  our  morals  and 
of  our  intelligence. 

^^  Do  not  neglect  any  means  of  exercising  this  salu- 
tary influence;  increase  it  by  means  of  conversation 
with  individual  scholars^  as  well  as  by  means  of  general 
lessons ;  let  it  be  your  constant  thought  and  your  con- 
stant duty. 

^^  It  is  absolutely  necessary^  that  popular  instruction 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  development  of  the  in** 
telligence ;  it  should  embrace  the  whole  soul ;  it  should 
awaken  the  conscience,  which  ought  to  be  elevated  and 
strengthened  according  as  the  intelligence  is  developed. 
It  suffices  tb  tell  you,  sir,  what  importance  the  religious 
instruction  ought  to  have  in  your  eyes.  The  teachers, 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  give  this  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools,  ought  to  have  been  well  prepared 
for  this  duty,  by  having  themselves  received  a  sound 
and  religious  education  in  the  normal  colleges.  Do  not, 
however,  satisfy  yourself  with  the  regularity  of  forms 
and  appearances ;  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  certain  ob- 
servances should  be  maintained,  that  certain  hours 
should  be  consecrated  to  religious  instrtiction ;  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  reality 
and  efficiency.  I  invite  you  to  mak6  known  to  me 
the  exact  state  of  religious  education  in  your  own 
school.  In  concert  with  the  bishops  and  religious 
ministers,  I  will  neglect  nothing  in  order  to  attain  this 
end.  You  will  yourself  contribute  very  materially  to 
it,  by  taking  a  constant  care  that  none  of  the  diffi- 
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cultles^  unfortunately  still  too  common^  should  be  raised 
between  you  and  those,  who  are  more  especially  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  sacred  functions ;  that 
neither  your  conduct,  nor  your  language  should,  in  this 
respect,  furnish  any  pretext  either  for  prejudice  or 
jealousy.  You  will  thus  secure  to  our  establishments, 
that  good  feeling  of  the  families,  which  is  so  important 
for  us ;  and  you  will  inspire  a  great  number  of  worthy 
persons,  with  that  feeling  of  security  in  our  future 
morality,  which  events  have  sometimes  shaken,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  most  enlightened  men." 

Hitherto,  the  parents  of  France  have  not,  as  In  the 
German  counties,  and  in  Italy  and  Sweden,  been  obliged 
by  law  to  educate  their  children. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  a  parent  is  left  by  the 
laws,  at  perfect  liberty  to  train  up  his  children  in  vice, 
or  in  virtue,  just  as  it  pleases  him.  The  state  does  not 
interfere  to  prevent  crime,  but  only  to  punish  it«  A 
selfish  or  immoral,  or  merely  careless  parent,  rears  im- 
moral children,  who  become  immoral  citizens,  and  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  pollution  of  the  social  system. 
The  selfish  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  gains,  deprives 
his  children  of  all  mental  and  of  all  moral  culture. 
The  immoral  man  laughs  at  the  idea  of  his  children 
deriving  any  benefit  from  that,  which  he  has  either  never 
enjoyed,  or  the  influence  of  which  he  has  since  stifled ; 
while  the  careless  man  never  thinks  about  the  subject, 
or  does  not  understand  it.  In  each  of  such  cases,  the 
state  ought  to  be  ready  to  interpose  its  intelligence 
and  its  authority  to  rescue  the  children  of  such  parents 
from  vice,  and  to  preserve  the  country  from  any  addi- 
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tion  being  made  to  the  numbers  of  its  vicious  citizens. 
If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  promote  virtue  and  to 
repress  vice,  it  surely  is  Its  duty  to  take  care,  that  no 
child  is  educated  from  its  earliest  years  in  immorality. 
But  every  child  whose  mind  is  never  cultivated,  who  is 
left  every  hour  of  every  day  among  demoralised  com- 
panions, who  is  never  brought  into  connection  with 
good  and  intelligent  beings,  and  whose  younger  years 
are  embittered  by  toil  and  constant  association  with 
vice,  is,  it  would  seem,  enjoying  a  perfect  system  of 
education  in  immorality.  And  yet,  how  many  such  in- 
stances must  there  always  be,  in  every  country,  where 
the  state  only  punishes  vice  when  committed,  and  does 
not  interfere  at  an  earlier  period  for  its  prevention. 

There  is  no  law  in  France  similar  to  those  of  Ger- 
many, by  which  a  parent  is  obliged  either  to  send  his 
children  to  school,  or  to  educate  them  at  home.'  In 
the  agricultural  departments  of  France,  where  the 
children  can  be  profitably  employed  in  the  field  at  an 
early  age,  a  child  does  not  enjoy  instruction  for  so 
many  years ;  and  therefore  does  not  receive,  in  general, 
80  complete  an  education  as  the  German  children. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  France  this  evil  Is, 
in  some  degree,  obviated,  by  a  law,  which  prevents  any 
child  being  employed  in  manufacturing  operations,  un- 
til he  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  years.  But  even 
this  Is  much  too  early  a  period,  at  which  to  Temove  a 
child  from  training,  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  all- 
engrossing  and  severe  labour  of  his  future  life.  It 
must  be  but  too  evident,  that  his  character  cannot  be 
nearly  formed  at  so  early  an  age,  and  that  hs  is  but  too 
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likely  to  forget  all  that  he  has  learned  at  school^  and  to 
lose  all  the  influence  of  his  education^  by  a  constant 
connection  with  low-minded  and  degraded  associates. 

But  although  France  has  not  yet  imitated  the  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  States  in  this  most  important  feature 
of  their  educational  systems^  she  has*  followed  their 
examples  in  several  others  of  almost  equal  significaiice> 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  sketch  of  the  French 
system :  — 

Each  department  of  France  is  subdivided  into  arron- 
dissements,  and  each  arrondlssement  into  communes 
or  parishes.  Each  commune  IS  obliged  by  law,  either 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  neighbouring 
communes,  to  support  at  least  one  elementary  primary 
school*  Where  the  population  is  lai^e  enough  to  re- 
quire more  than  one  school,  it  is  invited  to  establish 
another.  If  it  neglects  this  duty,  Ihe  government  is 
empowered  to  interfere.  The  means  of  instruction  are 
thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  parent  thorough* 
out  the  kingdom  of  France.  If  the  government  had 
left  it  to  each  commune  to  please  itself,  whether  it 
would  establish  schools  or  not,  the  result  would  have 
been  similar  to  the  one,  which  is  still  disgracing  us. 
Many  of  the  communes  would  never  have  put- themselves 
to  the  expense  of  erecting  schools,  and  supporting 
teachers. 

I  shall  explain  how  the  communal  organisation   is 
arranged,  and  how  the  difficulties  arising  from  religious 
differences  have  been  overcome :  — 
'.   1st.  In  communes,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  same  religious  sect. 
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In  each  of  these  cases^  a  committee  is  formed^  com- 
posed of  the  mayor,  president^  cure  or  religious  ministert 
and  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  who 
are  nominated  by  the  committee  of  the  arrondissement^ 
of  which  I  shall  speak  presently.  The  latter  membera 
of  the  conmiittee  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  are 
then  re-eligible. 

2ndly.  In  communes  in  which  there  are  several  of 
the  religious  sects,  which  are  recognised  by  the  state 
(i,  e.  Komanists,  Protestants,  and  Jews). 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  inhabitants  may  please 
themselves,  whether  they  will  establish  separate  or  mixed 
schools,  and  whether  they  will  have  a  separate  com- 
mittee for  each  school  or  one  central  committee  for  them 
all ;  but  they  are  obliged  by  law  to  adopt  one  of  these 
courses. 

If  one  central  committee  is  constituted  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  commune,  it  is  formed  of  the  mayor,,  the 
president,  a  religious  minister  of  each  of  the  different 
sects  of  the  commune,  and  two  or  three  inhabitants 
selected  by  the  committee  of  the  arrondissement. 

The  French  law  in  this  respect  agrees  with  the  diflfer- 
ent  German  systems.  It  obliges  each  parish  or  com- 
mune to  provide  the  means  of  education,  but  it  leaves  it 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish  to  determine,  whether 
they  will  do  this  in  concert  or  not. 

If  a  mixed  school  is  established,  and  a  teacher  pro- 
fessing the  same  religion  as  the  majority  of  the  inhabit*^ 
ants  of  the  commune  is  appointed  to  instinct,  and  direc^t 
its  classes,  the  parents  who  differ  with  the  teacher  in 
religious  belief  are  at  liberty,  if  they  feel  so  disposed, 
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Singing.     Can  sing  the  Fsalms            -              «            •  .  14,055 

—      Can  sing  difficult  pieces  of  music      ...  9,845 

Pbysicfti  geography.  Know  the  principles  of      -            -  -  5,436 

'           Know  the  principles- of  that  of  Switierland  5,951 

Mathematical  geography.     Know  its  principles              •  •  3,300 

History  of  Switzerland.        Know  it      -            -             •  ^  -  4,503 

The  prindples  of  the  laws  \  „ 

orth«ol<«.           .jKnowthem            -           -  -  3,504 

Natural  history.     Know  something  of  it           -            -  -  4,009 

Linear  drawing.     Know  its  principles  -            -            -  -  6,072 

Geometry.     Know  its  principles            «            .            «  -  2,633 

Mensuratiosi.     Know  something  of  it    -            -            -  ,-  2,544 

Housewifery.     Girb  who  are  educated  therein  .            -  -  2,269 
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CHAP,  XIV. 

EDUCATION  OF   THE  POOR    IN   FRANCE,   HOLLAND,   HANOVER, 
DENMARK,   SWEDEN,   AND  NORWAY. 

Vast  as  the  efforts  are  which  the  German  and  Swiss 
states  are  making  to  educate  their  people^  the  great  and 
minutely  considered  system  of  public  education^  which 
is  now  in  operation  throughout  every  commune  in 
France,  rivals  them  in  its  comprehensiveness,  efficiencyi 
and  liberality,  and  in  the  completeness  and  well  con- 
sidered nature  of  its  details. 

The  master  mind  of  Napoleon  perceived  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  educating  the  people,  and  in 
the  short  intervals  of  peace,  which  varied  his  stormy 
career,  he  made  and  put  in  force  many  laws  calculated 
to  promote  the  enlightenment  of  the  lower  orders.  - 

The  continued  wars,  however,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, prevented  the  full  realisation  of  his  great  plans 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  after  his  over- 
throw the  government  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 
the  question,  until  the  Revolution  of  July  obliged  and 
enabled  French  statesmen  once  again  to  devote  their 
minds  to  the  development  of  the  means  requisite  for 
raising  the  condition  and  the  character  of  the  people. 

In  1833,  M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, laid  before  the  Chambers  a  great  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  national  education,  which  received  their 
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assent,  and  was  immediately  put  into  operation  thioagii- 
out  the  whole  of  France, 

It  was  long  a  question  of  great  doubt  among  French 
legislators^  in  what  manner  the  difficulties  arising  from 
religious  differences^  could  be  overcome*  The  different 
religious  parties  in  France  were  as  earnest  in  their  de- 
mandsj  as  the  church  and  dissenting  parties  in  England 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Chambers  were  called  upon  to  decide; 

Whether  they  would  establish  separate  schools  for  all 
the  different  sects ;  or, 

Whether  they  would  establish  mixed  schools,  where 
no  religious  education  should  be  given,  and  where  the 
children  of  all  sects  should  be  instructed  together ;  or, 
Whether  they  would  allow  the  parishes  to  found  their 
own  schools,  and  elect  teachers  educated  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  mnjority  of  the  parishioners ;  merely 
requiring,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  that  the 
children  of  the  minority  should  be  allowed  to  avjul 
themselves  of  the  secular  instruction  given  in  the 
Echools,  and  to  leave  the  class-rooms  when  the  religious 
instruction  was  given  there;  on  condition,  however, 
that  their  parents  provided  in  some  other  manner  for 
the  efficient  education  of  their  children  in  their  own 
religious  belief. 

The  Chambers  felt,  that  to  adopt  the  first  course, 
would  be  to  leave  the  education  of  many  children  totally 
unprovided  for,  in  the  cases  of  those  communes,  where 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  some  one  sect  in  a 
commune  to  enable  the  government  to  establish  a 
separate  school  for  them;    that,  to  adopt  the  second 
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alternative,  would  be  to  leave  the  most  deeply  important 
part  of  education  either  wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  most 
indifferently  provided  for ;  and  that  to  deny  the  master 
the  liberty  of  giving  practical  religious  education  in 
the  school,  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  improving  the  character  of  his  children* 
They,  therefore,  adopted  the  third  alternative,  and  re- 
solved  to  place  each  of  the  normal  colleges  of  the  difr 
ferent  departments,  and  each  of  the  primary  schools  of 
the  different  communes,  under  the  management  of  a 
professor  or  teacher,  selected  from  the  most  numerous 
Christian  sect  of  the  department  or  commune,  in  which 
the  college  or  school  was  situated.  They  further  deter- 
mined, that  the  parents,  who  differed  in  their  religious 
belief  from  the  director  of  the  college,  or  froni  the 
teacher  of  the  school,  should  have  the  power  of  requir- 
ing their  children  to  absdnt  theinselves  during  the 
periods  of  religious  Instruction ;  on  condition,  however, 
that  such  parents  provided  elsewhere  for  the  religious 
education  of  their  children. 

This  liberal  and  excellent  scheme  has  been  unde- 
servedly taunted  with  irrellglon*  The  cries  of  the 
French  Jesuits,  raised  from  purely  interested  motives, 
have  found  an  echo  in  the  mouths  of  English  Pro- 
testants, and  this  belief,  strengthened  by  our  laudable 
fear  of  excessive  centralisation,  and  by  oiir  national 
prejudices  against  the  French,  have  prevented  us  doing 
justice  to  the  magnificent  efforts,  which  they  are  making 
to  educate  their  people,  and  by  that  means  to  raise 
their  virtue  and  their  happiness. 
-    The  importance  of  the  rdlglous  element  in  the  edu- 
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cation  of  the  children^  is  put  forward  in  great  pro- 
minence by  the  French  statutes  and  regulations  upoit 
the  subject.  In  the  words  of  the  Statute  of  April 
25th,  1834,  upon  the  elementary  schools:  — 

'^  In  all  the  divisions  (of  each  school),  the  moral  and 
religious  instructions  shall  rank  first.  Prayers  shall 
commence  and  close  all  the  classes.  Some  verses  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  learned  every  day.  Every 
Saturday,  the  Gospel  of  the  following  Sunday  shall  be 
recited.  On  the  Sundays  and  Fast-days  the  scholars 
shall  be  conducted  to  Divine  Service.  The  reading- 
books,  the  writing  copies,  the  discourses  and  exhort- 
ations of  the  teacher  shall  tend  continually  to  penetrate 
the  soul  of  the  scholars,  with  the  feelings  and  principles, 
which  are  the  safeguards  of  morality,  and  which  are 
proper  to  inspire  the  fear  and  love  of  Grod.** 

And  M.  Guizot  in  the  letters,  which  he  addressed, 
while  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  each  of  the 
teachers  of  France,  says — 

"Among  the  objects  of  instruction,  there  is  one 
which  demands  of  me  particular  notice ;  or,  rather,  it 
is  the  law  itself,  which,  by  placing  it  at  the  head  of  all 
the  others,  has  committed  it  more  especially  to  our  zeal ; 
I  refer  to  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Your  Ia> 
hours,  in  this  respect,  ought  to  be  both  direct  and 
sometimes  indirect. 

"If  by  your  character  and  by  your  example,  yoii 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  your  school  all  the  autho- 
rity, with  which  I  desire  to  see  you  clothed ;  the  moral 
lessons,  which  you  will  give,  will  be  received  with  defer* 
ence ;  they  wiU  be  something  more  than  an  instruction 
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for  the  tuind  of  the  pupils ;  they  will  supply  the  in- 
suflSciency  of  the  primary  education  so  incomplete^  and 
often  so  vicious  in  the  present  state  of  our  morals  and 
of  our  intelligence. 

**  Do  riot  neglect  any  means  of  exercising  this  salu- 
tary influence;  increase  it  by  means  of  conversation 
with  individual  scholars,  as  well  as  by  means  of  general 
lessons ;  let  it  be  your  constant  thought  and  your  con- 
stant duty. 

**  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  popular  instruction 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  development  of  the  in*^ 
telligence ;  it  should  embrace  the  whole  soul ;  it  should 
awaken  the  conscience,  which  ought  to  be  elevated  and 
strengthened  according  as  the  intelligence  is  developed. 
It  suffices  to  tell  you,  sir,  what  importance  the  reli^ous 
instruction  ought  to  have  in  your  eyes.  The  teachers, 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  give  this  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools,  ought  to  have  been  well  prepared 
for  this  duty,  by  having  themselves  received  a  sound 
and  religious  education  in  the  normal  colleges.  Do  not, 
however,  satisfy  yourself  with  the  regularity  of  forms 
and  appearances ;  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  certain  ob- 
servances should  be  maintained,  that  certain  hours 
should  be  consecrated  to  reli^ous  instrtiction ;  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  reality 
and  efficiency.  I  invite  you  to  mak^  knowi;!  to  me 
the  exact  state  of  religious  education  in  your  own 
school.  In  concert  with  the  bishops  and  religious 
ministers,  I  will  neglect  nothing  in  order  to  attain  this 
end.  You  will  yourself  contribute  very  materially  to 
it,  by  taking  a  constant  care  that  none  of  the  diffl- 
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culties^  unfortunately  still  too  common^  should  be  raised 
between  you  and  those^  who  are  more  especially  changed 
with  the  administration  of  the  sacred  functions;  that 
neither  your  conduct,  nor  your  language  should^  in  this 
respect,  furnish  any  pretext  either  for  prejudice  or 
jealousy.  You  will  thus  secure  to  our  establishments, 
that  good  feeling  of  the  families,  which  is  so  important 
for  us ;  and  you  will  inspire  a  great  number  of  worthy 
persons,  with  that  feeling  of  security  in  our  future 
morality,  which  events  have  sometimes  shaken,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  most  enlightened  men.** 

Hitherto,  the  parents  of  France  have  not,  as  in  the 
German  counties,  and  in  Italy  and  Sweden,  been  obliged 
by  law  to  educate  their  children. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  a  parent  is  left  by  the 
laws,  at  perfect  liberty  to  train  up  his  children  in  vice, 
or  in  virtue,  just  as  it  pleases  him.  The  state  does  not 
interfere  to  prevent  crime,  but  only  to  punish  it.  A 
selfish  or  immoral,  or  merely  careless  parent,  rears  im* 
moral  children,  who  become  immoral  citizens,  and  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  pollution  of  the  social  system. 
The  selfish  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  gains,  deprives 
his  children  of  all  mental  and  of  all  moral  culture. 
The  immoral  man  laughs  at  the  idea  of  his  children 
deriving  any  benefit  from  that,  which  he  has  either  never 
enjoyed,  or  the  influence  of  which  he  has  since  stifled ; 
while  the  careless  man  never  thinks  about  the  subject, 
or  does  not  understand  it.  In  each  of  such  cases,  the 
state  ought  to  be  ready  to  interpose  its  intelligence 
and  its  authority  to  rescue  the  children  of  such  parents 
from  vice,  and  to  preserve  the  country  from  any  addi- 
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tlon  being  made  to  the  numbers  of  its  vicious  citizens. 
If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  promote  virtue  and  to 
repress  vice,  it  surely  is  its  duty  to  take  care,  that  no 
child  is  educated  from  its  earliest  years  in  immorality. 
But  every  child  whose  mind  is  never  cultivated,  who  is 
left  every  hour  of  every  day  among  demoralised  com- 
panions, who  is  never  brought  into  connection  with 
good  and  intelligent  beings,  and  whose  younger  years 
are  embittered  by  toil  and  constant  association  with 
vice,  is,  it  would  seem,  enjoying  a  perfect  system  of 
education  in  immorality.  And  yet,  how  many  such  in- 
stances must  there  always  be,  in  every  country,  where 
the  state  only  punishes  vice  when  committed,  and  does 
not  interfere  at  an  earlier  period  for  its  prevention. 

There  is  no  law  in  France  similar  to  those  of  Ger- 
many, by  which  a  parent  is  obliged  either  to  send  his 
children  to  school,  or  to  educate  them  at  home.'  In 
the  agricultural  departments  of  France,  where  the 
children  can  be  profitably  employed  in  the  field  at  an 
early  age,  a  child  does  not  enjoy  instruction  for  so 
many  years ;  and  therefore  does  not  receive,  in  general, 
so  complete  an  education  as  the  German  children. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  France  this  evil  is, 
in  some  degree,  obviated,  by  a  law,  which  prevents  any 
child  being  employed  in  manufacturing  operations,  un- 
til he  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  years.  But  even 
this  is  much  too  early  a  period,  at  which  to  Yemove  a 
child  from  training,  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  all- 
engrossing  and  severe  labour  of  his  future  life.  It 
must  be  but  too  evident,  that  his  character  cannot  be 
nearly  formed  at  so  early  an  age,  and  that  hs  is  but  too 
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likely  to  forget  all  that  he  has  learned  at  school^  and  to 
lose  all  the  influence  of  his  education^  by  a  constant 
connection  with  low-minded  and  degraded  associates. 

But  although  France  has  not  yet  imitated  the  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  States  in  this  most  important  feature 
of  their  educational  systems,  she  has  followed  their 
examples  in  several  others  of  almost  equal  sigmficaiice, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  sketch  of  the  French 
system :  — 

Each  department  of  France  is  subdivided  into  arron- 
dissements,  and  each  arrondissement  into  communes 
or  parishes.  Each  commune  is  obliged  by  law,  either 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  neighbouring 
communes,  to  support  at  least  one  elementary  primary 
school.  Where  the  population  is  lai^e  enough  to  re- 
quire more  than  one  school,  it  is  invited  to  establish 
another.  If  it  neglects  this  duty,  ihe  government  is 
empowered  to  interfere.  The  meaiis  of  instruction  are 
thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  parent  thi^ot^h* 
out  the  kingdom  of  France.  If  the  government  had 
left  it  to  each  commune  to  please  itself,  whether  it 
would  establish  schools  or  not,  the  result  would  have 
been  similar  to  the  one,  which  is  still  disgracing  us. 
Many  of  the  communes  would  never  have  pui  themselves 
to  the  expense  of  erecting  schools,  and  supporting 
teachers. 

I  shaU  explain  how  the  communal  organisation  is 
arranged,  and  how  the  difficulties  arising  from  religious 
differences  have  been  overcome :  — 
•    Ist.  In  communes,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  same  religious  sect. 
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In  each  of  these  cases^  a  committee  is  formed^  com- 
posed of  the  mayor,  president,  cure  or  religious  minister^ 
and  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitiEuats  of  the  commune^  who 
are  nominated  by  the  committee  of  the  arrondissementj 
of  which  I  shall  speak  presently.  The  latter  membera 
of  the  committee  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  are 
then  re-eligible. 

2ndly.  In  communes  in  which  there  are  severed  of 
the  religious  sects,  which  are  recognised  by  the  state 
{i.  e,  Komanists,  Protestants,  and  Jews). 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  inhabitants  may  please 
themselves,  whether  they  will  establish  separate  or  mixed 
schools,  and  whether  they  will  have  a  separate  com- 
mittee for  each  school  or  one  central  committee  for  them 
all ;  but  they  are  obliged  by  law  to  adopt  one  of  these 
courses. 

If  one  central  committee  is  constituted  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  commune,  it  is  formed  of  the  mayor,,  the 
president,  a  religious  minister  of  each  of  the  different 
sects  of  the  commune,  and  two  or  three  inhabitants 
selected  by  the  committee  of  the  arrondissement. 

The  French  law  in  this  respect  agre^  with  the  differ- 
ent  German  systems.  It  obliges  each  parish  or  com- 
mune to  provide  the  means  of  education,  but  it  leaves  it 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish  to  determine,  whether 
they  will  do  this  in  concert  or  not. 

If  a  mixed  school  is  established,  and  a  teacher  pror 
fessing  the  same  religion  as  the  majority  of  the  inhabit*^ 
ants  of  the  commune  is  appointed  to  instruct,  and  dire($t 
its  classes,  the  parents  who  differ  with  the  teacher  in 
religious  belief  are  at  liberty,  if  they  feel  so  disposed, 
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to  remove  their  children  from  the  classes  during  the 
time  in  which  religious  instruction  is  given. 

The  chief  towns  of  each  department  and  every  com- 
mune not  being  a  chief  town  of  a  department,  but 
whose  population  exceeds  6000,  are  also  required  to 
support  a  superior  primary  school  for  the  education  of 
poor  children,  who  have  finished  their  course  'oi  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  schools,  and  whose  parents 
wish  to  keep  them  at  school,  and  give  them  a  better 
education  than  that  afforded  by  the  primary  schools. 

The  law  requires  that  in  every  elementary  school  in 
France,  instruction  shall  be  given  in  — 

1.  Religion; 

2.  Morality ; 

3.  Beading ; 

4.  Writing ; 

5.  Arithmetic; 

6.  The  French  Language ; 

7.  The  legal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures ; 

8.  Geography  (particularly  of  France) ; 

9.  History  (particularly  of  France) ; 

10.  Linear  Drawing;  and 

11.  Singing. 

The  teachers  are  required  to  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  religious  education  of  the  children.  The  law  re- 
quires, that  each  of  the  classes  shall  be  commenced 
and  terminated  by  a  short  prayer  that  the  scholars  shall 
learn  by  heart  a  few  verses  of  the  Bible  every  day,  and 
that  every  Saturday,  the  children  shall  learn  by  heart 
the  Gospel  for  the  next  Sunday. 

Every  elementary  school  is  divided  mio  three  divi- 
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sions,  in  which  the  pupils  are  placed,  according  to  the 
progress  they  make  in  their  studies.     . 

The  first  generally  comprehends  children  of  from  six 
to  eight  years  of  age,  and  their  education  consists  of 
religious  lessons,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of 
arithmetic. 

The  second  generally  comprehends  children  of  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  their  education  consists 
of  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  continuation  of 
their  former  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  instruction  in  the  French  grammar. 

The  third  generally  comprehends  children  of  ten  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  and  their  education  comprises,  the 
study  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  a  continuation  of  their 
former  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
French  grammar,  and  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
geography  and  history,  particularly  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  France,  and  in  music  and  linear  drawing. 

No  books  are  allowed  to  be  used  in  these  schools, 
but  such  as  are  sanctioned  by  Government;  but  the 
teachers  are  permitted  to  follow  the  method  of  in- 
struction, which  they  themselves  think  preferable.  Every 
teacher  of  a  primary  school  is  required  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  to  furnish  the  local  committee  with  an 
account  of  the  state  and  progress  of  instruction  in  his 
school,  during  the  past  month.  Each  school  is  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  twice  a  year,  in  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  local  committee,  and  of  one 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  arrondisseinent ;  and 
at  the  end  of  these  examinations,  a  list  is  made  out  of 
the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  order  of  merit,  and  is  fixed 
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upon  the  walls  of  the  school,  where  it  remains  until  the 
next  examination.  This  stimulates  the  efforts  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  as  they  feel  that  the  eyes  of  their 
district  are  upon  them,  watching  their  progress. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  two  local  committees :  — 
one  of  the  arrondissement,  and  one  of  the  commune. 

The  former  is  specially  charged  with  the  general 
surveillance  and  encouragement  of  primary  education 
throughout  the  arrondissement.  It  consists  of  the 
mayor  of  the  chief  town  in  the  arrondissement,  ihQJuge 
de  paixy  the  cure,  a  minister  from  each  of  the  recognised 
sects  in  the  arrondissement,  a  professor,  a  primary 
schoolmasteTy  three  members  of  the  council,  of  the  ar- 
rondissement, and  those  members  of  the  council  general 
of  the  department,  who  live  within  the  arrondissement. 

The  committee  of  the  commune  consists,  of  the  mayor, 
the  president,  the  cure  or  pastor,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
most  influential  inhabitants  of  the  commune. 

These  committees  meet  at  least  once  a  month.  The 
communal  or  parochial  committee  inspects  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  schools  in  its  district,  and  reports  to 
the  committee  of  the  arrondissement.  This  latter  com- 
mittee has  the  right  of  examining  all  the  schools  of 
the  arrondissement.  Some  one  of  its  members  is 
generally  present  at  each  local  examination,  and  it 
reports  to  the  jVIinister  of  Public  Instniction  on  the 
state  and  progress  of  the  education  of  its  district. 

But  besides  this  local  inspection,  which  serves  so 
well  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  both  the 
teachers  and  the  resident  gentry  of  the  different  parishes, 
and  to  inform  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of 
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the  true  wantd  of  different  localities ;  thqre  is  another 
great  system  of  general  inspection  directed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction^  which  deserves  particul&r 
attention.  By  an  ordinance  of  February  1835>  it  was 
decreed,  that  an  inspector  should  be  appointed  for 
every  department  in  France,  and  that  these  principal 
inspectors  should  be  each  of  them  assisted  by  one  or 
two  sub-inspectors,  according  as  the  urgency  of  the  case 
might  require.  AH  the  travelling  expenses  of  all  these 
inspectors  are  defrayed  out  of  an  annual  sum  granted 
for  that  purpose ;  the  residue  of  which,  when  it  is  not 
entirely  expended,  is  distributed  among  those  who 
Jiave  laboured  most  assiduously  in  the  service  of  the 
state. 

The  inspectors  are  required,  several  times  a  year, 
to  visit  and  inspect  each  of  the  primary  schools  of  their 
several  districts,  without  giving  the  teachers  notice 
beforehand,  and  to  send  in  a  report  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction. 

1st.  Upon  the  sta;te  of  each  school-house  and  its 
classes ; 

2nd.  Upon  the  moral  character  of  the  school ; 

3rd.  Upon  the  instruction  given,  and  the  methods 
followed,  by  the  teacher. 

They  are  also  required  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  normal  colleges  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, and  to  visit  them  frequently ;  to  correspond  with 
the  local  authorities,  and  to  inform  them  of  any  defect 
in  the  management,  &c.  of  the  schools,  which  they 
consider  to   require   immediate  remedy ;  and  once  in 
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every  year  to  present  a  report  to  the  prefects  of 
their  several  departments  on  the  condition  and  progress 
of  education  in  each  of  the  schools. 

Each  department  is  obliged^  either  alone  or  in  conjunct 
tion  with  other  neighbouring  departments^  to  support  ONE 
NOBMAL  COLLEGE  for  the  education  of  its  teachers. 
The  expenses  of  this  establishment  are  borne  by  the 
department ;  whilst  the  direction  of  the  education  given 
in  it  is  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
is  responsible  to  the  Assembly,  of  which  he  is  an  ex- 
officio  member,  for  the  right  exercise  of  his  power. 
The  directors  of  these  normal  colleges,  and  of  the  pri- 
mary classes,  which  are  annexed  to  them,  are  nominated 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  prefect  of  the  department,  and  of  the  rector 
of  the  academy.  Their  salaries  are  paid  from  the 
public  funds  set  apart  for  the  public  instruction. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  normal  colleges  of 
France  comprehends  — 

1.  Moral  and  religious  instruction ; 

2.  Beading ; 

3.  Arithmetic; 

4.  French  grammar ; 

5.  Linear  drawing,  surveying,  and  the  other  applica- 

tions of  practical  geometry ; 

6.  The  elements  of  the  physical  sciences ; 

7.  Music ; 

8.  The  elements  of  geography  and  histoiy,  and  more 

particularly  of  the  history  of  France ; 

9.  The  grafting  and  the  cutting  of  trees. 
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I  have  no  need  to  remark  how  grievously  inferior 
the  education  of  the  majority  of  our  parochial  teachers 
is,  to  the  above  standard  of  French  primary  education. 
In  the  majority  of  the  schools  we  at  present  possess, 
the  education  comprises  nothing  more  than  religious 
instruction,  —  often  of  the  most  meagre  kind,  —  read- 
ing, writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic.  The  generality 
of  our  schoolmasters  are  not  capable  of  giving  a  more 
liberal  education  than  this,  and  are  often  incapable  of 
giving  even  this ;  and  even  where  there  is  an  eflScient 
teacher,  he  hardly  ever  possesses  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  education  of  his  scholars. 

The  university,  the  departments,  the  communes,  and 
private  individuals,  are  enabled  to  settle  upon  the  normal 
colleges  pensions  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
poor  but  worthy  young  men,  desirous  of  being  educated 
as  teachers. 

No  candidate  can  be  admitted  into  a  normal  college, 
unless  he  comply  with  the  following  conditions :  — 

1.  He  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old. 

2.  He  must  produce  certificates  of  good  character, 
and  a  certificate  of  a  physician,  that  he  has  been  vac- 
cinated, and  that  he  is  not  subject  to  any  infirmity,  in- 
compatible with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
teacher. 

3.  He  must  pass  an  examination  before  a  depart- 
mental committee,  charged  with  the  examination  of 
candidates,  desirous  of  obtaining  brevets  de  capacite  ;  of 
his  being  able  to  read  and  write  correctly ;  of  his 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  French  gram- 
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mar  and  of  arithmetic ;  and  of  his  haying  a  satisfactory 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  religion  he 
professes. 

The  examiners  are  not  hound  to  receive  a  candidate, 
who  complies  with  these  conditions,  unless  they  are 
satisfied  with  his  disposition,  his  character,  and  his  in- 
telligence. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  into  a  college  unless  he  binds 
himself  to  serve  as  teacher,  in  a  communal  school,  at 
least  ten  years ;  and  if  the  candidate  is  under  age,  he 
cannot  be  admitted,  unless  his  father,  his  mother,  or 
his  guardian,  contracts  for  him. 

If  a  young  man,  who  has  thus  bound  himself,  quits 
the  profession  of  a  teacher,  before  the  time  of  his  en- 
gagement is  ended,  he  is  obliged  by  law  to  repay  to 
the  department  the  whole  expense  of  his  education  in 
the  normal  college.  The  teachers  of  the  department 
are  allowed  to  attend  the  courses  of  instruction  given 
in  the  normal  college,  in  order  to  perfect  their  know- 
ledge in  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  they  feel 
themselves  deficient,  or  to  learn  the  new  methods  of 
teaching,  which  have  been  adopted  as  more  effectual, 
since. they  left  the  college. 

The  department  committee,  of  which  I  have  for- 
merly spoken,  has  the  power  of  granting  assistance  to 
those  teachers  who  attend  the  normal  colleges  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  themselves. 

The  normal  colleges  admit  members  of  all  religions. 
All  dogmatical  instruction  is  avoided  in  the  general 
lessons.  The  students  receive  this  instruction  at  houi^s 
set  apart  for  it,  from  clergy  of  their  own  church. 
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Ko  student  can  officiate  as  teacher.  In  any  school 
whatever,  iintil  he  has  obtained  a  certi^cate  of  his 
proficiency  in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  religion,  from  n 
minister  of  his  own  church,  until  he  is  eighteen  years 
old,  and  until  he  has  presented  to  the  mayor  of  the 
commune  in  which  he  wishes  to  conduct  a  school  — 

1.  A  certificate  of  his  capability  {un  brevet  de  ca^ 
paciti)  of  conducting  a  school,  which  certificate  must 
be  obtained  from  the  departmental  committee,  appoipte^ 
to  examine  candidates  desirous  of  conducting  schools* 

2,  A  certificate  of  moral  character,  which  must  be 
obtained  from  the  mayor  of  the  communes,  6r  of  each 
of  the  communes,  in  which  he  has  lived  during  the  last 
three  years. 

Whoever  ventures  to  conduct  a  primary  school  with- 
out having  complied  with  these  regulations,  and  without 
having  obtained  from  the  departmental  commission  & 
brevet  de  capacite,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  200  francs* 
His  school  will  be  closed. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  departmental  com- 
mission charged  with  the  examination  of  all  aspirants 
to  brevets  de  capacite.  The  law  requires  that  there 
must  be,  in  each  department,  at  least  one  commission 
of  primary  education ;  charged  with  the  examination 
of  all  candidates  for  a  brevet  de  capacit6,  with  the 
power  of  granting  these  brevets,  and  with  the  ex- 
amination of  all  young  men  desiring  to  enter  the  normal 

colleges. 

The  members  of  these  commissions  are  named  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  examinations  are  public,  and  tb^  periods  when 
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they  take  place  are  fixed  and  publicly  announced  by 
the  minister.  They  are  always  conducted  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  department. 

The  commission  is  formed  of  at  least  seven  members, 
three  of  whom  are  nominated  from  the  members  of  the 
body  of  public  instruction ;  a  fourth  must  be  a  minister 
of  religion.  In  the  words  of  M.  Kilean,  who  has  col- 
lected all  the  enactments  relative  to  primary  education 
in  France, — 

"  La  loi  a  mis  I'instruction  morale  et  religieuse  en 
tete  de  Tinstruction  primaire :  il  faut  done  que  I'lnsti- 
tuteur  ait  prouv^  qu'il  saura  transmettre  aux  enfans 
confi^s  k  scs  soins  ces  importantes  notions,  premiere 
rfegle  de  la  vie.  Nul  doute  que  tout  fonctionnaire  de 
I'instruction  publique,  tout  pSre  de  famille  qui,  sur  la 
proposition  des  recteurs,  aura  et6  nomme  membre  d'une 
commission  d'examen,  ne  soit  en  etat  d'apprdcier  Tin- 
struction  morale  et  religieuse  des  candidats;  mais  il 
convient  que  les  futurs  instituteurs  fassent  leurs 
preuves  de  capacite  en  ce  genre,  sous  les  yeux  des 
hommes  que  leur  caract^re  propre  et  leur  mission  spe- 
ciale  appellent  plus  particuli^rement  h  en  etre  juges." 

The  number  of  the  commission  is  not  limited  to 
seven. 

On  the  contrary,  besides  six  laymen,  who  ought  to 
form  part  of  it,  there  ought  to  be  joined  to  it  a  minister 
of  each  of  the  three  religious  sects,  recognised  by  the 
state;  (viz.  the  Romanist,  the  Protestant,  and  the 
Jewish),  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  department. 

In  the  scientific  examinations,  the  commission  may 
avail  itself,  if  necessary,  of  the  aid  of  scientific  men. 
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If  the  candidate  passes  an  examination  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  he  receives  a  brevet  de  capacite  enabling 
him  to  conduct  a  primary  school,  I  ought  to  add,  that 
the  examination  varies,  according  as  the  candidate  is 
destined  to  conduct  an  elementary  or  superior  primary 
school. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  the  certificate  of  ex- 
amination, and  of  the  brevet  de  capacity  granted  by  the 
commission  of  inspection :  — 

"  PROCjfcS-VERBAL   d'eXAMEN   POUR  L'iNSTRUCTION 

ft 

PRIMAIRE,   i^L^MENTAIRE,   OU   SUPfiRIEURE, 

"  Instruction  primaire,  ^lementaire,  ou  superleure. 

"  Proces-verbal  de  Texamen  subi  par  le  Sieur  .  .  .  ., 
ne  le  .  .  .  .  departement  de  .  .  .  .,  fi.  Teffet  d'obtenir 
le  Brevet  de  capacity  pour  I'instruction  primaire,  e!e- 
mentaire,  ou  superieure. 

**  Matleres  de  R^sultat  de  Observations. 

TExamen.  TExamen. 


"  Nous  membres  de  la  Commission  d'Instruction  pri- 
maire reunis  en  la  salle  de  .  .  •  .  au  nombre  do  ...  . 
membres,  apres  avoir  fait  subir  publiquement  au  Sieur 
....  Texamen  qui  precede, 

"  Avons  juge  que  le  Sieur  ....  ^tait  digne  d'obtenir 
le  Brevet  de  capacite  pour  I'instruction  primaire,  61^men- 
taire,  ou  superieure. 

*'  En  foi  de  quoi  nous  avons  sign^  le  present  proces- 
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verbal  dont  un  duplicate  sera  aussitdt  transmis  k  M.  le 
Recteur  de  rAcad^mie. 

A.       •      •      •      •      Ce     •      •      •      ay     X04  • 

"  Signature  du  r^cipiendaire  •  .  •  • 

"BREVET   DE   CAPACITY. 

"  Instruction  primaire,  616mentaire,  ou  sup6rleure. 

**  President  et  membres  de  la  Commission  d'lnstruction 
primaire  scant  &.••.,  chef  lieu  de  Tarrondissement 
ou  du  d^partement  de  .  .  •  .5  academic  de  .  .  •  .^  nomme 
par  M.  le  Ministre,  secretaire  d'etat  du  d^partement 
de  rinstruction  publique,  et  charges  k  ce  titre :  1.  d'ex- 
aminer  les  aspirants  au  Brevet  de  capacity  pour  I'instruc- 
tion  primaire,  ^l^mentaire,  ou  snp6rieure :  2.  de  ddlivrer 
le  dit  brevet  aux  aspirants  qui  en  auront  6t6  juges 
dignes,  .  •  •  .  Vu  le  proems- verbal  par  nous  dress^  ce 
jourd'hui,  et  constatant  que  le  Sieur  •  •  .  .,  n6  le  .  •  .  • 
S.  •  .  •  .5  canton  de  .  •  •  .,  arrondissement  de  •  .  •  .,  d^- 
partement  de  .  •  .  .,  a  6t^  examine  par  nous,  sur  [enu- 
m&er  les  divers  objets  de  I'examen,  conform^ment  aux 
articles  8  ou  9  du  r^glement],  ainsi  que  sur  les  pro- 
c€d&  m^thodes  d'enseignement  de  ces  diverses  connais- 
sauces ;  vu  les  articles  4  et  25  de  la  loi  du  28  Juin 
1833 ;  et  les  articles  1,  5,  8, 10,  11,  et  12,  du  r^glement 
du  conseil  royal,  en  date  du  15  Juillet  1833, 

"  Estimons^  que  le  candidal  a  fait  preuve  de  la  capacite 
requise  pour  donner  Knstruction  primaire,  ^lementaire, 
ou  sup^rieure,  et,  en  consequence,  avons  accorde  au  dit 
Sieur  •  •  .  .  le  present  brevet,  pour  lui  servir  et  valoir 
ce  que  de  raison. 
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"D^livr^a  .  .  •  •  le  •  .  .  .  183  . 

"  Signature  de  Timp^trant  .... 
*^  Au  nom  et  sous  Tautorit^  de  M.  le  Ministre 
de  rinstruction  Publique. 
'^  Les  Membres  de  la  Commission 
d'Instruction  Primaire." 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  explain^  how  the  funds  for 
the  maintenance  and  working  of  this  great  and  liberal 
system  of  national  education  are  defrayed. 

The  expenses  of  the  normal  colleges  are  paid  out  of 
the  departmental  treasures ;  or^  as  we  should  say  in 
England,  out  of  the  county  rates. 

If  a  department  is  not  rich  enough  to  support  a 
normal  college,  the  prefect  of  the  department  is  em- 
powered to  concert  with  the  prefects  of  the  neighbour- 
ing departments,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  one  joint  normal  college  for  several  departments,  the 
expenses  of  which  are  borne  by  them  proportionally  to 
their  population.  It  is  not  left  to  the  departments  to 
define,  what  number  of  professors  is  necessary  in  such  a 
college,  or  what  salaries  should  be  given  to  them :  these 
are  matters  regulated  by  the  state ;  for  it  is  felt,  that 
unless  good  and  sufficient  salaries  are  provided  for  the 
professors  and  teachers  hy  law,  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment amongst  them  would  soon  be  lessened ;  as  the  de» 
partments  are  too  immediately  interested  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  heavy,  but  necessary  expenses  of  supporting 
the  colleges,  and  often  too  little  interested  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  nation  as  the  education  of 
its  citizens* 
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They  have,  therefore,  wisely  concluded  that  the 
state  alone  can  be  entrusted  with  these  important  regu- 
lations. 

There  are  ninety-two  great  colleges  in  France, 
established  for  the  education  of  teachers,  while  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  we  have  not  more  than  ten  deserving 
of  notice  I 

The  number  of  young  men  in  the  normal  colleges  of 
France,  in  1843,  was  3012.  These  students  were  di- 
vided thus :  — 

Numl)er  of  students,  supported  by  exhibitions,  founded  by  the 

state  -  -  -  -  -  -       249 

Number  of  students,  supported  by  exhibitions,  founded  by  the 

departments  .....    2,244 

Number  of  students,  supported  by  exhibitions,  founded  by'  the 

communes  -  -  -        .        -  -         86 

Number  of  students  who  pay  for  their  own  education  -  -       389 

Number,  who  are  admitted  for  instruction  only,  free  of  expense  -         44 

Total         ...     3,012 

So  that,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  students,  who 
receive  instruction  in  the  normal  colleges,  only  389  pay 
for  it. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  wise  arrangement. 
If  we  only  admit  into  the  normal  colleges,  those,  who 
will  pay  a  certain  part  of  the  expense  of  their  edu- 
cation, it  is  true,  that  we  can  generally  ensure  a  more 
respectable  class  of  young  men ;  but  this  class  is  not 
generally  so  well  suited  to  the  humble  though  honour- 
able drudgery  of  a  village  schoolmaster's  life,  as  the 
sons  of  the  peasants  themselves,  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  anything  towards  their  education. 

It  would  seem  to  be  advisable  for  government  to 
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eDCOurage  the  founding  of  exhibitions  at  the  normal 
colleges^  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  education  of 
peasants'  sons  as  teachers. 

Besides  seventy-six  normal  colleges^  which  are  now 
established  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters^  sixteen 
others  have  been  opened  in  France  for  the  education  of 
schoolmistresses.  The  departments  contribute  annually 
towards  the  expense  of  these  latter  colleges  the  sum  of 
60,459  francs,  the  state  11,430  francs^  and  the  pupil- 
teachers  themselves  13,558  francs. 

The  number  of  young  women  in  these  colleges,  in 
1843,  was  283,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Number  supported  by  exhibitions  founded  by  the  state  -  33 

Number  supported  by  exhibitions  founded  by  the  departments  -  1 74 

Number  paying  for  their  own  education        -                -  -  28 

Number  admitted  to  the  classes  free  of  expense              -  -  48 

Total      -  -  -     283 

Eight  of  these  colleges  are  directed  by  members  of 
religious  associations,  and  the  schoolmistresses  belong- 
ing to  these  religious  societies  are  found  to  be  much 
more  serviceable  than  the  lay  schoolmistresses.  In  this 
respect  the  Koman  Church  has  a  great  advantage  over 
us.  Had  we  institutions,  where  females  desirous  of 
devoting  themselves  to  a  religious  life,  and  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  could  be  educated ;  we  should 
soon  have  them  filled,  and  should  thus  secure  to  the 
country  a  body  of  religious,  zealous,  and  enlightened 
teachers  of  poor  girls.  Without  institutions  of  this 
kind,  we  shall  always  find  it  very  diflScult,  to  obtain  a 
suflScient  supply  of  good  female  teachers.  For  not  only 
are  the  duties  of  a  schoolmistress  such  as  most  young 
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women  fear  to  encounter  alone^  without  the  proteetioa 
and  support  of  a  husband ;  but  even,  if  we  could[find  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  women  to  supply'  the  vil- 
lage schools  of  England  and  Wales^  the  desertions  ftom 
their  ranks  would  always  be  very  numerous  and  fire» 
quent^  as  marriages  would  be  more  frequent  amongst 
them,  than  amongst  any  other  set  of  women ;  from  the 
value  set  upon  sensible  and  well-educated  wives  by  the 
poor,  and  even,  by  the  middle  classes.  From  this  cause) 
the  annual  vacancies  in  schoolmistresses'  situations  in 
France  are  very'  much  more  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  situations,  than  the  annual  vacancies  in 
schoolmasters'  situations. 

In  the  institutions  directed  by  members  of  religious 
associations,  the  French  government  most  wisely  claims 
the  right  of  inspecting  the  schools  and  classes,  and  for- 
bids any  young  woman  engaging  in  the  duties  of  school- 
naistress,  imtil  she  has  obtained  from  the  local  committee 
a  brevet  de  capddte. 

The  niupber  of  schoolmasters'  situations  annually  va- 
cant in  France  is  1888,  and  that  of  schoolmistresses 
787,  There  are  two  causes  for  the  number  of  the 
former  vacancies  being  so  numerous. 

One  is,  that  the  payment  of  the  masters  of  France 
is  not  good,  the  other,  that  industrial  training  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  in  of  the  normal  colleges. 
As  long  as  a  country  will  educate  a  set  of  intellectual 
gentlemen  for  the  management  of  pauper  schools,  so 
long,  despite  of  all  its  effi^rts,  it  will  find,  that  the  num- 
ber of  desertions  from  the  teachers'  ranks  will  be  great. 
The  first  of  these  defects  is  now  being  remedied  by  tte*^ 
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present  French  government.  The  second  will  not  long 
escape  observation  in  a  country  paying  such  attention 
to  the  question  of  primary  education. 

In  addition  to  the  great  number  of  colleges  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers^  of  which  I  have  spoken,  there  is 
another  establishment  for  the  same  purpose,  to  which  I 
cannot  advert  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratifica- 
tion. I  mean  the  normal  college  and  religious  found-* 
ation  of  the  Fr^res  Chretiens  at  Paris.  No  one  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  true  Christianity,  and  in 
the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
should  fail  to  visit  these  excellent  men,  and  to  witness 
a  spectacle,  which  truly  exhibits,  in  these  active  days,  a 
realisation  of  the  apostolic  times. 

The  FrSres  are  a  society  of  men,  devoted  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  They  take 
the  vow  of  celibacy,  renounce  all  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety and  relationship,  enter  into  the  brotherhood,  and 
retain  only  two  objects  in  life  —  their  own  spiritual  ad- 
vancement, and  the  education  of  children  of  the  poor. 
Before  a  young  man  can  be  received  into  the  society, 
he  is  required  to  pass  an  intermediate  period  of  educa- 
tion and  trial,  during  which  he  is  denied  all  the  ordi- 
nary pleasures  of  life,  is  accustomed  to  the  humblest 
and  most  servile  occupations,  and  receives  an  excellent 
and  most  liberal  education.  During  this  period,  which 
lasts  three  years,  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Komanist  religion,  in  the  sciences,  in  the 
French  and  Latin  languages,  in  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  writing,  &c.,  while  he  is,  during  the  same 
time,  required  to  perform  the  most  humble  household 
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duties.  The  fibres  and  the  young  men^  who  are  pass- 
ing through  their  first  novitiate^  manage  in  turn  all  the 
household  duties — as  the  cooking,  the  preparation  of  the 
meals^  and  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic  servants. 
These  duties^  together  with  their  simple  and  perfectly 
plain  costume^  and  their  separation  from  the  world  and 
from  their  friends^  who  are  only  permitted  to  visit  them 
at  long  intervals^  accustom  them  to  the  arduous  and 
self-denying  life,  they  are  called  upon  afterwards  to  lead 
in  the  primary  schools. 

By  these  means,  is  formed  a  character  admirabljr 
fitted  for  the  important  office  of  a  teacher. 

The  frferes  never  leave  the  walls  of  one  of  their 
houses,  except  in  company.  One  frSre  is  not  permitted 
to  travel  without  being  accompanied  by  another ;  and 
when  a  department  or  commune  requires  their  services 
in  a  primary  school,  three  are  sent  out,  one  of  whom 
manages  their  domestic  concerns,  whilst  the  other  two 
conduct  the  school  classes.  When,  however,  there  is  in 
any  town,  more  than  one  school  conducted  by  frSres, 
they  all  live  together  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
elder  frfire,  who  is  styled  director. 

If,  at  the.  end  of  the  first  novitiate,  the  young  man  is 
still  willing  and  desirous  of  entering  the  brotherhood, 
he  is  admitted  by  gradual  advancement  and  preparation 
into  the  bosom  of  the  society.  He  is  then  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  principal  of  the  order,  who  sends  him,  in 
company  with  two  brothers,  to  some  district,  which  has 
requested  a  teacher  from  them. 

What  remains  of  their  salaries,  after  defraying  the 
expenses  of  their  frugal  table,  is  returned  to  the  trea* 
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sury  of  the  society,  by  which  it  is  expended  in  the 
printing  of  "school-books,  in  the  various  expenses  of 
their  central  establishment,  and  in  works  of  charity. 

Before  a  fr^re  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school, 
he  is  obliged  to  obtain,  in  like  manner  as  all  the  other 
teachers  of  French,  a  brevet  de  capacite ;  government 
demanding  in  all  cases  assurance,  that  every  teacher  has 
*    a  certain   amount  of  knowledge,  and  that  a  certain 
B    amount  of  secular  instruction  is  given  in  their  schools. 
All  the  schools  of  this  order  are  open  as  well  to  the 
inspectors  of  government,  who  regularly  visit,  examine, 
and  report  upon  them,   as  to  the  periodical  examin- 
ation of  several  of  the  elder  of  the  brotherhood,  who 
travel  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  and  examine  with 
great  strictness  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  fr^res 
in  all  their  different  schools,  and  report  to  the  principal 
of  the  order  in  Paris. 

This  society  exists  in  various  countries,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table,   extracted   from   some   statistics  recom- 
i   mended  to  my  notice  by  the  principal  of  the  order  in 
i  France,  will  show  the  number  of  schools  conducted  by 
Fibres  in  1844,  and  the  number  of  children  educated 
lai  in  them,  throughout  Europe. 


France 

m 

Number  of  Schools 
conducted  by  Frdres. 

-     658 

Number  of  Children 
in  these  Schools. 

169,501 

Belgium 

Savoy 

Piedmont 

m 

•• 

41 
28 
SO 

9,535 
5,110 
6,490 

Pontifical  States 

- 

20 

4,199 

Canada 

- 

- 

6 

1,840 

Turkey 
Switzerland 

- 

m 

2 
2 

580 
444 

Total       -  -     787  197,699 
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The  education  given  in  their  schools  is  very  liberal, 
and  the  books  used  very  good.  The  frSres  consida 
that  if  they  neglect  to  develope  the  intellect  of  tlbeir 
pupils,  they  cannot  advance  their  religious  education 
satisfactorily ;  they  consequently  spare  no  pains  to  at- 
tain the  former  development,  in  order  that  the  latter, 
which  is  the  great  end  of  their  teaching  and  of  all  in- 
Btruction  whatsoever,  may  not  be  retarded. 

I  annex  a  few  of  the  regulations  of  the  society,  re- 
ferring all,  who  wish  to  know  more  of  this  interestiDg 
association,  to  a  work  recently  published  at  Paris,  en- 
titled ^^  De  r Association  en  g^n^ral  et  sp^cialement  de 
TAssociation  Charitable  des  Fr^res  des  Ecoles  ChrS- 
tiennes,  par  M.  Kendu  " :  — 

^^  1.  The  Institution  des  Fr^res  des  Ecoles  Chr^ 
tiennes  is  a  society,  which  professes  to  conduct  sbhoob 
gratuitously. 

^^  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  give  H  christian 
education  to  children.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
fr^res  conduct  schools,  where  children  may  be  placed 
under  the  management  of  teachers  from  morning  until 
evening,  so  that  the  teachers  may  be  able  to  teach  them 
to  live  honestly  and  uprightly,  by  instructing  them  in 
the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  by  teaching  them 
christian  precepts,  and  by  giving  them  suitable  and 
sufficient  instruction. 

"  2.  The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  a  spirit  of  faith, 
which  ought  to  encourage  its  members  to  attribute  all 
to  God,  to  act  as  continually  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  and 
in  perfect  conformity  to  his  orders  and  his  will.  The 
members  of  this  association  should  be  filled  with  an 
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a.rdent  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  children^  for  their 
preservation  in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  for 
their  entire  separation  from  sin. 

^^  3.  The  institution  is  directed  by  a  superior,  who  ia 
noniinated  for  life.  He  has  two  assistants,  who  com- 
pose his  council,  and  aid  him  in  governing  the  society. 
These  assistants  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  assist 
at  his  councils,  and  render  him  aid,  whenever  necessary. 

**  4.  The  superior  is  elected  by  ballot,  by  the  directors 
assembled  at  the  principal  houses;  the  two  assistants 
are  chosen  in  the  same  manner ;  and  these  latter  hold 
office  ten  years,  and  can  then  be  re-elected. 

**  5.  The  superior  may  be  deposed ;  but  only  by  a 
general  chapter,  and  for  grave  causes. 

^^  6.  This  chapter  is  composed  of  thirty  of  the  oldest 
fr^es,  or  directors  of  the  principal  houses,  who  assem- 
ble by  right  once  every  ten  years,  and  whenever  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting. 

*'  7.  The  private  houses  are  governed  by  frSres- 
directors,  who  are  appointed  for  three  years,  unless  it 
appears  advisable  to  the  superior  and  his  assistants  to 
na^le  a  shorter  period,  or  to  recall  them  before  the  end 
of  it. 

"  8.  The  superior  names  the  visitors.  They  are  ap- 
poiuted  for  three  years,  and  make  a  round  of  visits 
once  every  year.  They  require  of  the  directors  an 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenses,  and  as  soon  as 
their  visits  are  completed,  they  present  a  report  to  their 
superior  of  the  necessary  changes  and  corrections  to  be 
made  by  him. 

"  9.  No  frfere  can  take  priests'  orders,  or  pretend  to 
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any  ecclesiastical  office^  neither  can  he  wear  a  surplice, 
or  serve  in  the  churches,  except  at  daily  mass ;  but 
all  confine  themselves  to  their  vocations  and  live  in 
silence,  in  retreat,  and  in  entire  devotion  to  their  duties. 

"10.  They  are  bound  to  the  institution  by  three 
simple  religious  vows,  which  are  taken  at  first  for  only 
three  years,  as  well  as  by  a  vow  of  perseverance,  and  a 
renouncement  of  any  recompense  for  the  instruction 
they  give.  These  vows  can  only  be  annulled  after  dis- 
pensation granted  by  the  Pope. 

"11.  They  are  not  admitted  to  take  the  vows,  until 
trey  have  been  at  least  two  years  in  the  institution, 
and  until  they  have  passed  one  year  in  the  noviciate, 
and  one  year  in  the  school. 

"  12.  They  are  only  admitted  after  a  severe  examin- 
ation, and  then  only  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
frSres  of  the  house,  in  which  they  have  passed  their 
novitiate. 

"  13.  They  have  two  noviciates — one  to  which  young 
men  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
other  to  which  older  men,  are  admitted.  But  all  young 
men,  below  the  age  of  twenty-five,  who  enter  the 
society,  must  renew  their  vows  every  year,  till  they  at- 
tain that  age. 

"  14.  They  banish  from  the  society  every  frSre,  who 
conducts  himself  unbecomingly.  But  this, is  only  done 
for  grave  offences,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes,  at  a 
general  chapter. 

"  15.  The  same  regulation  is  observed,  when  a  frere 
desires  to  leave  the  society,  and  to  obtain  a  dispensa- 
tion from  his  vows. 
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"  16.  The  fr^res  will  not  establish  themselves  in  the 
dioceses  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops^  and  will 
acknowledge  their  authority  as  their  spiritual  govern- 
ment, and  that  of  the  magistrates  as  their  civil  go- 
vernment, 

"  19.  The  fr^res  shall  instruct  their  pupils  after  the 
method  prescribed  to  them  by  the  institution. 

"  20.  They  shall  teach  their  scholars  to  read  French 
and  Latin,  and  to  write. 

"21.  They  shall  also  teach  them  orthogi'aphy,  arith- 
metic, the  matins,  the  vespers,  le  Pater,  T Ave- Maria, 
le  Credo  et  le  Confiteor,  the  French  translations  of 
these  prayers,  the  commandments  of  God  and  of  the 
Church,  the  responses  of  the  holy  mass,  the  cate- 
chism, the  duties  of  a  Christian,  and  the  maxims  and 
precepts,  which  our  Lord  has  left  us  in  the  Holy 
Testament. 

**22.  They  shall  teach  the  catechism  half-an-hour 
daily." 

They  also  teach  geography,  French,  and  universal 
history,  drawing  and  singing.  Their  school  books  are 
very  excellent,  and  the  education  given  in  their  schools 
very  liberal  and  sound.  There  is  no  attempt  to  diminish 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  secular  instruction ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  effort  is  made  by  the  frSres,  by 
giving  a  good  instruction  to  their  children,  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  the  reception  of  religious  truths ;  that 
they  may  become  practical  and  consistent  Christians, 
instead  of  superstitious  and  inconsistent  men.  I  visited 
one  of  their  private  schools  at  Paris,  and  was  very 
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much  delighted  with  the  quiet  of  the  class-rooms  and 
>Yith  the  manners,  and  great  intelligence  of  the  children. 

"  27.  The  freres  may  not  receive  from  the  scholars 
or  their  parents,  either  money  or  any  other  presents  at 
any  time. 

^'  30.  They  must  exhibit  an  equal  affection  for  all 
their  poor  scholars,  and  more  for  the  poor,  than  for  the 
rich,  because  the  object  of  the  institution  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor. 

"31.  They  must  endeavour  to  give  their  pupils,  by 
their  conduct  and  manners,  a  continual  example  of 
modesty  and  of  all  the  other  virtues,  which  the  children 
ought  to  be  taught,  and  which  they  ought  to  practise 

"37.  They  must  take  the  greatest  care  to  punish 
their  children  as  rarely  as  possible,  as  they  ought  to 
be  persuaded,  that  by  refraining  as  much  as  possible 
from  punishment,  they  will  best  succeed  in  properly 
conducting  a  school,  and  establishing  order  in  it. 

"  38.  When  punishment  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary, they  must  take  the  greatest  care  to  punish  with 
the  greatest  moderation  and  presence  of  mind,  and 
never  to  do  it  under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  move- 
ment, or  when  they  feel  irritated. 

"  39.  They  must  watch  over  themselves,  that  they 
never  exhibit  the  least  anger  or  impatience,  either  in 
their  corrections,  or  in  any  of  their  words  or  actions ; 
AS  they  ought  to  be  convinced,  that  if  they  do  not  take 
these  precautions,  the  scholars  will  not  profit  from 
their  correction,  (and  the  freres  never  ought  to  cor- 
rect, except  with  the  object  of  benefiting  their  children), 
and  God  will  not  give  the  correction  his  blessing. 
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"40.  They  must  not  at  any  time  give  to  their 
scholars  any  injurious  epithet  or  insulting  name. 

"41.  They  must  also  take  the  greatest  care  not  to 
strike  their  scholars  with  hand^  foot,  or  stick,  nor  to 
push  them  rudely. 

"  42.  They  must  take  great  care  not  to  pull  the  ears^ 
hair,  or  noses  of  their  scholars,  nor  to  fling  anything  at 
them :  these  kinds  of  corrections  ought  not  to  be  prac- 
tised by  the  fr^res,  as  they  are  very  indecent,  and 
opposed  to  charity  and  Christian  kindness. 

"43.  They  must  not  correct  their  scholars  during 
prayers,  or  at  the  time  of  catechising,  except  when  they 
cannot  defer  the  correction. 

"  44.  They  must  not  use  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  every  other  means  of  correction  has  failed  to 
produce  the  right  effect. 

"  58.  The  FrSre-director  shall  be  an  inspector  over 
all  the  schools  in  his  town,  and  when  more  than  one 
inspector  is  necessary  for  one  house  of  FrSres,  the  other 
inspector  shall  report  to  the  FrSre-director  twice  a 
week  on  the  conduct  of  each  frfere,  on  the  condition  of 
his  class,  and  on  the  progress  of  his  scholars. 


"  Sign4  Jean  Baptiste  Herbet  dit  Frumence,  Vicaira- 
Gen^ral  des  Fr^res  des  ^coles  chretiennes ; 
Barth^lemy  Gramier,  dit  F.  Barth^lemy ; 
Jean  Baptiste  Di€,  dit  F.  Emery ; 
Aflabel,  dit  F.  P.  C^lestin," 

Each  commune,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  required, 
either  alone  or  in  association  with  one  or  more  nqigh- 
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bouring  communes,  to  establish  at  least  one  primary 
school,  to  pay  at  least  one  teacher^  and  to  furnish  him 
with  a  comfortable  house.  If  a  commune  cannot,  either 
alone  or  by  association  with  others,  afford  to  provide 
sufficient  school-room  for  its  population,  it  applies  for 
assistance  first  to  the  council  of  the  department^  and  if 
the  council  is  not  able  to  render  the  required  aid,  it 
forwards  an  application  to  government,  which  is  always 
ready  to  assist  local  efforts  in  the  development  of  na- 
tional education. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  primary  education  in  the  different  communes  in 
1843 :  — 

Number  of  arrondissemcnts  ....  S65 

Number  of  communes  ....  37,038 

Population  .....  34,230,178 

Number  of  communes  proyided  with  primary  schools  .  34,578 

Population  of  communes  provided  with  primary  schools  .  33,080,092 
Number  of  communes  not  yet  provided  with  a  primary  school  2,4C0 

Population  of  the  communes  not  yet  provided  with  primary 

schools  -  -  -  -  .     1,150,176 

Number  of  communes  which  require  several  primary  schools 

and  which  possess  only  one  -  .  .  23 

Number  of  communes  which  are  required  by  law  to  support 

one  superior  primary  school  ...  290 

Number  of  communes   which   ought   to   support  superior 

primary  schools,  and  which  do  support  them     .  •  223 

Population  of  these  communes  -  .  -     4,1 77,047 

Number  of  communes  which  ought  to  support  several  superior 

primary  schools,  and  which  support  only  one    -  -  23 

Number  of  communes  which  are  not  required  by  law  to  sup. 

port  a  superior  primary  school,  and  which  do  support  one  -  103 

Total  number  of  primary  schools,  elementary  and  superior, 

for  boys  and  girls,  established  in  France  in  1843  -  59,833 

Total  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  86  departments  of 
France  visited  in  1843  by  the  87  inspectors  and  113  sub- 
inspectors  •  •  •  •  •  50,936 
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In  addition  to  these  schools  for  children^  there  ought 
to  be  added  6434  classes  for  the  labourers^  which  arc 
conducted  by  the  primary  school  teachers  in  the  even- 
ings after  the  day^s  work,  or  on  the  Sundays^  and  in 
Avhich  95,064  adult  labourers  received  instruction  in 
1843  ;  and  also  a  great  number  of  infant  schools,  which 
have  been  recently  opened  in  the  departments,  and 
which  are  receiving  great  encouragement  and  attention 
from  the  government. 

Before  I  close  this  imperfect  account  of  the  great 
and  admirable  system  of  primary  education  in  France, 
I  ought  to  mention  two  other  wise  and  beneficial  regu- 
lations. One  is  the  formation  of  funds  in  each  depart- 
ment, for  the  relief  of  the  old  and  superanuated  teachers, 
nnd  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers  who  die  in 
the  exercise  of  their  important  functions.  In  each  de- 
partment every  teacher  is  required  to  subscribe  yearly 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  salary  he  receives  from  his 
commune,  and  the  sum  which  he  thus  pays,  together 
with  the  interest  upon  it,  is  returned  to  him  when  he 
retires,  or  to  his  widow  and  children,  if  he  dies  before 
retiring. 

The  other  regulation  to  which  I  referred,  is  the 
awarding  of  silver  and  bronze  medids  by  government, 
to  those  teachers  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
management  of  their  schools.  This  encourages  and 
stimulates  them  to  continued  efforts,  by  offering  honour- 
able marks  of  the  approbation  of  their  country  to  those 
who  distinguish  themselves,  and  by  reminding  them 
that  the  whole  nation  is  Interested  in  their  success. 

Since  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  the  salaries  of 
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the  communal  teachers  which  were  formerly,  too  small, 
have  been  considerably  augmented^  and  the  social.po^tion 
of  the  national  instructors  has.  in  consequence.,  been  con- 
Biderably  improved.  This  is  an  a«t  worthy  of  the  Ee- 
public^  and  will  be  productive  of  great  good^  as  it  makes 
the  teachers'  profession  more  worthy  the  aspirations  and 
labours  of  able  men  of  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

A  law  is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Assembled  Nationale^  which,  if  passed^  will  give  the 
prefects,  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  departments,  much 
greater  powers,  thian  they  at  present  possess,  both  in 
the  appointment  of  the  teachers  and  in  their  suspension, 
when  necessary.  But  its  fate  is  so  uncertain,  that  I 
purposely  abstain  from  mentioning  it  further. 
'  At  the  present  moment,  France  has  76  nornial  col- 
leges for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  and  16  for  the 
education  of  schoolmistresses,  making  in  all  92  normal 
colleges.  To  52  of  these  colleges  land  is  adjoined,  for 
ihe  purpose  of  teaching  the  students  agriculture  or 
dibrticulture.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  2  years  in 
49  of  these  schools,  and  3  years  in  the  rest. 

The  force  of  inspectors  consists  of  87  chief  inspectors, 
and  114  subinspectors ;  and  I  find  ,that  in  the  year 
1843  these  gentlemen  visited  30,001  communes,  and 
inspected  50,986  schools. 

The  French  government  grants  2,000,000i  per  an^- 
num  for  the  furtherance  of  national  education.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  enormous  local  funds,  which  are  ex- 
pended annually  on  the  same  object  by  the  departments 
and  communes. 
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In  England  the  government  grants  120,000/.  a  year 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Primary  Schools  belonging 
to  the  different  Sects  recognised  by  the  State. 


Primary  Schools  specially 
set  apart  for  the  Roman. 
Catholics 


f  Public       r  Boys  33,207  \  .^  „^- 
Schools.    1  Girls  7,660  J  ^"****'^ 


Private      t  Boys  17,098  I  ,  «  q^^ 
Schools.    \  Girls  8,847  J  ^^»^^^ 


^56,812 


Primary  Schools  set  apart 
for  the  Protestants    - 


Public  f  Boys 

Schools.  1  Girls 

Private  J  Boys 

^  Schools.  \  Girls 

{Public  r  Boys 

Schools.  1  Girls 

Private  J  Boys 

Schools.  \  Girls 

{Public  r  Boys 

Schools.  \  Girls 

Private  f  Boys 

Schools.  \  Girls 


080 


115' 


1,831 


Total  Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  France  in  1843     -     59,838] 


I  shall  now  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  admirable 
educational  system  of  Holland. 

In  England  not  one  in  every  12  of  the  population 
is  receiving  primary  instruction ;  in  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces of  Drenthe  and  Over  Yesel,  in  1835,  the  pro- 
portion was  about  one  in  six,  and  throughout  Holland 
generally  it  was  one  in  eight.  There  is  scarcely  a 
child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  sound  intellect  in 
Holland,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write ;  almost  every 
every  one  receives  instruction  at  some  period,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  is  for  the  most  part,  and  in  some  in- 
stances entirely,  defrayed  by  the  state,  without  the 
inculcation  of  any  particular  creed ;  the  interference  of 
government  being  exerted  only  to  exclude  improper 
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and  incompetent  teachers^  and  to  regulate  the  mode  of 
instruction  by  a  system  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Nicholls^  in  his  interesting  Report  on  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Poor  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
published  in  1838,  from  which  I  quote  by  his  permis- 
sion, says  — 

**  Nothing  can  exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  personal 
propriety,  and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people  of 
Holland.  I  did  not  see  a  house  or  fence  out  of  repair, 
or  a  garden  that  was  not  carefully  cultivated.  We  met 
no  ragged  or  dirty  persons,  nor  any  drunken  men; 
neither  did  I  see  any  indication  that  drunkenness  is  the 
vice  of  any  portion  of  the  people.  I  was  assured,  that 
bastardy  was  almost  unknown ;  and,  although  we  were, 
during  all  hours  of  the  day,  much  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares, we  saw  only  two  beggars,  and  they  in  manners 
and  appearance  scarcely  came  within  the  designation. 

"  The  Dutch  people  appear  to  be  strongly  attached 
to  their  government,  and  few  countries  possess  a  popula- 
tion, in  which  the  domestic  and  social  duties  are  dis- 
charged with  such  constancy.  A  scrupulous  economy 
and  cautious  foresight  seem  to  be  the  characteristic 
virtues  of  every  class.  To  spend  their  full  annual 
income  is  accounted  a  species  of  crime.  The  same 
systematic  prudence  pervades  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity, agricultural  and  commercial,  and  thus  the 
Dutch  people  are  enabled  to  bear  up  against  the  most 
formidable  physical  difficulties,  and  to  secure  a  larger 
amount  of  individual  comfort  than  probably  exists  in 
any  other  country." 

But  what  has  led  to  this  happy  social  state?    How 
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lias  Holland  improved  the  social  condition  of  her  people  ? 
I  answer,  by  providing  for  their  education,  and  by 
teaching  them  to  think  and  to  care  for  themselves^ 
Holland  has  the  honour  of  having  been  one  of  the  first 
among  the  European  nations  which  recognised  the  truth, 
that  an  uncivilised  and  degraded  peasantry  are  always 
more  immoral  and  wretched,  than  one  whose  minds  have 
been  disenthralled,  and  whose  tastes  have  been  raised 
by  a  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  education ;  and 
she  has  the  still  greater  honour  of  having  been  one 
of  the  first  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  uncharitable 
and  unchristian  sectarianism,  and  to  assert  and  to  act 
on  the  assertion,  that  the  doctrines  in  which  all  Christian 
sects  agree,  are  immeasurably  more  important,  than  the 
ductrines  in  which  they  differ, 

I  shall  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  organisation 
and  present  condition  of  primary  education  in  Holland. 

The  department  of  Public  Instruction  is  directed  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  aided  by  the  "  Inspector 
General  of  Public  Instruction."  This  latter  person  is,  in 
reality,  the  Minister  of  Education.  There  is  no  further 
centralisation  than  this.  There  is  neither  a  council  nor 
any  other  central  inspectors  than  the  Inspector  General. 

It  is  only  since  1800,  that  primary  education  has  re 
ceived  the  serious  attention  of  the  Dutch  government. 
M.  Van  der  Palm,  in  that  year,  introduced  into  the 
Chamber  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Batavian  Re- 
public, a  great  scheme  of  national  education,  which 
was  modified  and  altered  by  M.  Van  den  Ende,  and 
finally  adopted  in  February  1806. 

This  code  of  instruction  is  so  well  suited  to  the 
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spirit  and  genius  of  the  oountiy^  that  it  has  survived 
three  great  revolutions  without  receiving  any  great 
alteration* 

In  each  province^  there  is  a  commission  of  primary 
instruction.  This  commission  is  composed  of  all  the 
inspectors  of  the  different  school  districts  into  which 
the  province  is  divided.  In  each  of  these  school  dis- 
tricts, there  resides  an  inspector  of  the  schools^  who  is 
required  to  visit  and  inspect  each  school  in  his  district, 
at  least  twice  a  year.  Each  inspector  is  the  director  of 
the  primary  education  of  his  district.  Before  he  has 
examined  and  approved  a  candidate,  no  one  can  exercise 
the  office  of  either  public  or  private  instructor,  nor  can 
any  teacher  obtain  advancement,  without  his  permission. 
The  parochial  school  societies  have  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing without  his  assent,  and  he  is  either  president  or 
influential  member  of  all  in  his  district. 

Three  times  a  year,  all  the  inspectors  of  each  province 
assemble  at  its  chief  town,  where  the  governor  of  the 
province  presides  over  their  meetings.  Each  of  these 
conferences  lasts  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
each  inspector  reads  aloud  his  report  of  the  progress  and 
state  of  education  in  his  district,  and  refers  to  the  meet-^ 
ing  any  questions  on  which  he  may  desire  to  have  their 
decision. 

Each  province  has  its  own  special  regulations  on 
primary  education,  founded  on  the  general  law  of  the 
country.  The  meeting  of  the  inspectors  examines 
whether  the  acts  of  the  inspectors  have  conformed  with 
these  regulations,  and  prepares  a  general  report  on  the 
state  and  progress  of  education  in  the  province,  which 
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is  forwarded  to  the  Inspector-General,  together  with 
such  proposals  for  changes  or  modifications  in  the  pro- 
vincial regulations  as  may  seem  advisable  to  the 
meeting. 

Thus  each  inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial 
board  for  the  progress  of  education  within  his  district, 
whilst  the  provincial  boards  are  themselves  responsible 
to  the  government. 

Before  a  candidate  can  become  a  teacher,  he  must 
obtain,  besides  a  certificate  of  moral  character,  brevets 
of— 

1.  General  Admission ; 

2.  Special  Admission. 

He  must  obtain  a  brevet  of  general  admission  to  the 
profession  of  teacher,  by  passing  an  examination  before 
the  provincial  commission  composed  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  districts  of  the  province.  When  he  has  obtained  this 
general  admission,  he  becomes  an  authorised  candidate ; 
but  he  is  not  yet  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
either  public  or  private  teacher.  If  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  a  private  teacher,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
obtain  the  authorisation  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
which  cannot  be  granted  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
spector. If  the  candidate  wishes  to  be  a  teacher  in  a 
public  school,  he  is  obliged  to  pass  another  examina- 
tion before  a  local  committee,  where  the  inspector  sits 
as  one  of  the  judges ;  and  should  the  inspector  think 
the  decision  of  the  commission  unwise,  and  that  the 
candidate  is  not  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  a  school,  the  inspector  has  a  right  to  appeal  against 
the  decision  of  this  commission  to  the  minister.     Even 
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when  elected  by  the  commission^  the  candidate  is 
obliged  to  visit  the  inspector,  and  obtain  his  sanction. 
Such  are  the  great  precautions,  which  Holland  takes  in 
the  election  of  her  teachers;  whilst  with  us,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  any  one  is  considered  suffici- 
ently qualified  to  fill  this  important  office.  I  myself 
have  seen  men  entrusted  with  the  care  of  schools,  whose 
immorality  and  lowness  was  so  marked  with  indelible 
lines  upon  their  countenances,  that  I  would  on  no  ac- 
count have  entrusted  them  with  the  duties  of  the  hum- 
blest menial. 

The  suspension  or  dismissal  of  the  teachers  is  pro- 
nounced, when  it  is  necessary,  by  the  municipal  or 
provincial  authorities,  but  only  on  the  proposition  of 
the  inspectors. 

The  inspectors  themselves  are  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  state. 

The  inspectors  are  charged  to  take  care  that  no 
books  are  employed  in  the  primary  schools,  but  such 
as  are  authorised  by  government. 

The  law  of  1801  proclaims,  as  the  great  end  of  all 
instruction,  the  exercise  of  the  social  and  Christian 
virtues.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  law  of 
Prussia  and  France;  but  it  differs  from  the  law  of 
these  countries  in  the  way  by  which  it  attempts  to 
attain  this  end.  In  France,  and  all  the  German 
countries,  the  schools  arc  the  auxiliaries,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  churches ;  for,  whilst  the  schools  are  opeoto 
all  sects,  yet  the  teacher  is  a  man  trained  up  in  the ' 
particular  doctrines  of  the  majority  of  his  pupils,  and 
required  to  teach  those  doctrines  during  certain  hours. 
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the  children  who  differ  from  him  in  religious  belief, 
being  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the  religious 
lessons,  on  condition  that  their  parents  provided  else- 
where for  their  religious  instruction^  But,  in  Holland, 
the  teachers  are  required  to  give  religious  instruction 
to  all  the  children,  and  to  avoid  most  carefully  touching 
on  any  of  the  grounds  of  controversy  between  the  dif- 
ferent sects. 

Mr,  Nicholls  says :  "  As  respects  religion,  the  popu- 
lation of  Holland  is  divided,  in  about  equal  proportions, 
into  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Protestants  of  the  reformed 
Calvinistic  church ;  and  the  ministers  of  each  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  The  schools  contain,  without  dis- 
tinction, the  children  of  every  sect  of  Christians.  The 
religious  and  moral  instniction  afforded  to  the  children 
is  taken  from  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole 
course  of  education  is  mingled  with  a  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  great  general  evidences  of  revelation.  Bib- 
lical history  is  taught,  not  as  a  dry  narration  of  facts, 
but  as  a  store-house  of  truths,  calculated  to  influence 
the  affections,  to  correct  and  elevate  the  manners,  and 
to  inspire  sentiments  of  devotion  and  virtue.  The 
great  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which 
all  are  agreed,  are  likewise  carefully  inculcated ;  but 
those  points,  which  are  the  subjects  of  difference  and 
religious  controversy,  form  no  part  of  the  instructions 
of  the  schools.  This  department  of  religious  teaching 
is  confided  to  the  ministers  of  each  persuasion,  who  dis- 
charge this  portion  of  their  duties  out  of  school ;  but 
within  the  schools  the  common  ground  of  instruction  is 
faithfully  preserved,  and  they  are,  consequently,  alto- 
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gether  free  from  the  spirit  of  jealousy  or  proselytism. 
We  witnessed  the  exercise  of  a  class  of  the  children  of 
notables  of  Haarlem  (according  to  the  simultaneous 
method))  respecting  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour,  by  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The 
class  contained  children  of  Catholics,  Calvinists,  and 
other  denominations  of  Christians,  as  well  as  Luther- 
ans, and  all  disputable  doctrinal  points  were  c»refally 
avoided.  The  Lutherans  are  the  smallest  in  number, 
the  Calvinists  the  largest,  and  the  Catholics  about  mid- 
way between  the  two ;  but  all  appear  to  live  together 
in  perfect  amity,  without  the  slightest  distinction  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life ;  and  this  circumstance,  so 
extremely  interesting  in  itself,  no  doubt  facilitated  the 
establishment  of  the  general  system  of  education  here 
described,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  apparent  in  the 
highly  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Dutch 
people,^^ 

Eduoation  is  not  compulsory  in  Holland,  as  it  is  in 
Switzerland  and  in  all  the  German  countries ;  but  the 
inspectors  throughout  the  country,  whose  number  is 
about  eighty,  have  so  excited  the  zeal  of  the  depart- 
mental and  communal  committees,  and  have  been  so 
well  seconded  in  their  efforts  by  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion in  their  parochial  visitations,  in  their  sermons, 
and  in  their  lectures,  and  by  the  excellent  administra- 
tion of  public  relief,  which  is  invariably  refusedy  unless 
the  children  of  the  parents  applying  for  reli^  are  sent 
to  school;  that  the  necessity  of  compulsory  regula- 
tions has  not  been  felt;  and  we  find,  that  in  several 
.parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  proportion  of  children  at- 
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tending  school^  to  the  whole  population^  is  as  great  as 
one  in  every  six ;  whilst  the  proportion  generally  of  the 
children  receiving  instruction  to  the  whole  population^ 
is  one  in  every  eight. 

These  admirable  results  have  been  obtained  slowly. 
The  causes  which  have  most  contributed  to  them,  are 
the  excellence  of  the  schools,  the  talent  of  the  teachers, 
and,  above  all,  the  respect  and  honour  the  teachers  have 
gradually  attained  by  the  honourable  and  independent 
situation,  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the 
government. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  fatal  delusion,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  poor  are  mdifferent  to  the  character  and 
acquirements  of  the  teacher.  I  have  seen  the  most 
remarkable  instances  to  the  contrary,  and  I  could  men^ 
tion  more  than  fifty  mstances,  which  have  come  under 
my  own  knowledge,  where  the  schools  conducted  by 
able  and  high-minded  teachers  have  been  filled  to  over- 
flowing, where,  previously,  the  schools  being  conducted 
by  inefficient  and  low-minded  men,  hardly  contained 
sufficient  numbers  for  one  small  class.  It  is  shameful  to 
suppose,  that  the  poor,  even  where  they  themselves  have 
never  enjoyed  any  education,  are  indifferent  to  these 
matters.  Natural  love  and  affection  are  not  the  results 
of  education,  but,  on  the  ^contrary,  are  found  generally 
much  stronger  in  the  cottage  than  in  the  palace ;  and 
they  teach  the  parents,  no  matter  how  ignorant,  to  keep 
their  children  under  their  own  eye  at  home,  rather  than 
to  expose  them  to  the  misery  and  moral  degradation  of 
the  instruction  of  a  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  man. 
As  long  as  we  are  content  to  fill  any  of  the  teachers' 
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situations  with  wholly  unfit  persons^  and  as  long  as  we 
are  content  to  leave  the  teachers  to  work  in  the  schools 
without  any  constant  inspection  by  the  central  autho- 
rity,  so  long  shall  we  continue  in  many  instances  to  do 
positive  injury  to  the  poor,  instead  of  conferring  beneSt 
upon  them.  We  are  creating  miserable  and  demoralis- 
ing associations  in  connection  with  all  the  humanising 
influences  of  a  good  education.  The  Bible,  and  the 
books  used  in  the  classes,  remind  of  the  bated  classes, 
where  the  child  was  miserable  under  the  caprice  of  an 
ignorant  and  low-minded  teacher,  and  they  are  laid 
aside  as  producing  disagreeable  sensations,  reminiscences 
of  the  school-days. 

The  Dutch  government  has  not  defined  the  minimum 
of  the  teachers'  salaries,  as  the  French,  Swiss,  and 
German  governments  have  done,  but  it  has  enjoined 
(r^glement  A,  art.  30.)  upon  the  parochial  committees 
to  take  care,  that  they  pay  their  teachers  well,  and  it 
has  promised  its  assistance  to  any  parish,  which  is  too 
poor  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  The  inspectors  have, 
as  I  have  shown,  sufficient  power  to  enforce  the  actual 
observance  of  this  injunction ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
teachers  throughout  the  country  are  satisfied  with  their 
situations."^ 

Mr.  Nicholls  says, "  The  schoolmasters  of  the  primary 
schools  in  Holland  are  supported  in  respectability  and 
comfort.  Their  functions  are  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  we  were  assured,  that  they  were  generally  content 
with  their  lot ;  but  there  is  no  positive  provision  fixing 
their  salaries.  The  law  only  enacts,  generally,  that  the 
municipal  and  departmental  authorities  shall  secure  a 
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sufficient  income  to  the  teachers/  and  that  they  shall  not 
he  left  dependent  upon  payments  from  the  parents  of  their 
scholars.^ 

This  last  regulation  is  very  wise^  as  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  teachers'  incomes  should  be  certain  as 
well  as  sufficient  to  secure  them  a  respectable  main- 
tenance. The  Dutch  think  it  advisable  to  oblige  all  the 
parents^  who  send  their  children  to  school^  and  who  can 
afford  it,  to  pay  some  small  weekly  sum  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  They  think  that  by  doing  this, 
the  parents  become  more  interested  in  the  progress  of 
their  children,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher 
is  interested  in  pleasing  the  parents,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  children,  as  the  greater  the  progress  they 
make,  the  greater  will  generally  be  the  numbers  of  his 
school,  and  the  greater  will  be  his  weekly  gains. 

In  the  great  part  of  Germany,  however,  primary 
education  has  been  made  entirely  gratuitous  since  the 
revolutions  of  1848. 

I  again  quote  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  says :  "To  the 
schools  thus  provided,  the  people,  without  any  excep- 
tion or  distinction,  are  entitled  to  send  their  children  on 
payment  of  certain  fixed  sums  monthly,  or  at  shorter 
periods.  These  payments  are  regulated  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  education  to  be  afforded ;  but  the 
whole  charge,  even  for  the  highest  class,  is  of  small 
amount.  In  the  case  of  parents  so  poor,  or  so  burdened 
tcith  large  families  as  to  be  actually  unable  to  pay,  the 
local  authorities  are  empowered  to  remit  the  charge; 
and  thus  the  means  of  education  are  secured  to  the 
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lowest^  as  well  as  to  tke  highest  We  were  assured 
that  no  abuse  of  the  power  of  exemption  had  ever 
occuiTed,  and  that  no  charge  of  partiality  had  ever 
been  made.  The  people  acquiesced  cheerfully  and 
contentedly  in  every  arrangement^  and  were  as  desirous 
of  sending  their  children  to  be  educated^  as  the  govern- 
ment and  local  authorities  were  to  impart  the  benefits 
of  educati<m.  In  Haarlem^  with  a  population  of  2I5OOOJ 
we  were  informed  there  teas  not  a  child  of  ten  yean  of 
fige,  and  of  sound  intellect,  who  cotdd  not  both  read  and 
write,  and  throughout  Holland  it  is  the  same." 

There  are  two  normal  colleges  in  Holland  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers ;  one  at  Groningen^  for  the  pro> 
yince  of  Friesland,  Drenthe^  and  Overyssel^  and  the 
other  at  Haarlem^  for  the  rest  of  Holland. 

It  was  in  1816  that  the  Dutch  government  first  esta- 
blished normal  coUeges,  after  having  in  vain  tried  aU 
other  methods  for  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  effi;- 
cient  teachers. 

I  visited  the  college  at  Haarlem  in  1848  :  it  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  educationist  Hen 
Frincen ;  it  was  one  of  the  first  normal  colleges  ever 
established  in  Europe. 

There  were  forty  students  in  the  college ;  the  stu- 
dents remain  in  the  college  four  years,  before  they 
leave  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  college  are  — 

The  Scriptures; 

Arithmetic ; 

Writing ; 
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^    History  of  Holland ; 

General  History ; 

Geography ; 

Mathematics ; 

Natural  History ; 

Botany ; 

Singing; 

The  Art  of  Teaching. 

The  education  given  in  the  college  is  perfectly 
GBATUITOUS :  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  are  borne 
by  the  States.  Before  a  candidate  can  be  admitted  into 
the  college  definitely,  he  is  obliged  to  pass  through  a 
trial  of  three  months ;  if  nothing  is  discovered  during 
this  trial,  which  proves  him  to  be  unfitted  to  be  a 
teacher,  a  report  is  made  to  the  minister  on  his  cha- 
racter, conduct^  and  general  fitness  for  a  teacher's 
duties ;  and,  if  this  report  is  satisfactory,  the  candidate 
is  admitted  into  the  college. 

I  have  mentioned,  before,  the  two  kinds  of  examina- 
tions which  each  candidate  is  required  to  pass  before 
he  can  obtain  permission  to  conduct  a  primary  school* 
By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  examination 
of  general  admission ;  this  examination  is  perfectly  or- 
ganised in  Holland. 

The  brevets  granted  to  those  who  pass  an  examina- 
tion are  of  four  kinds ;  varying  according  to  the  merits 
of  the  teachers :  they  consequently  constitute  four  ranks 
among  the  teachers.  The  towns  never  admit  any 
teachers  but  of  the  first  and  second  rank ;  a  brevet  of 
the  first  rank  cannot  be  obtained,  until  the  candidate 
has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.     The  brevet 
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of  the  third  rank  only  confers  the  right  of  conducting  a 
village  school^  and  the  brevet  of  the  fourth  rank  only 
confers  the  right  of  acting  as  assistant  teacher  in  some 
town  or  village  school,  or  of  conducting  a  village  school 
where  the  pay  is  very  poor,  if  such  a  school  can  be 
found. 

The  examinations  embrace  the  scientific  attainments 
of  the  candidates,  their  methods  of  instruction,  their 
power  of  disciplining  and  governing  a  school^  and  a 
strict  inquiry  into  their  character  and  religious  educa- 
tion. After  the  examinations  are  concluded,  the  brevets 
are  delivered  with  the  ranks  of  their  respective  candi- 
dates inscribed  upon  them,  as  well  as  a  short  resumi 
of  their  characters  and  attainments.  The  names  and 
ranks  of  the  different  candidates  are  then  published  in 
the  official  Journal  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  what  emula- 
tion this  plan  begets  among  the  pupil  teachers  in  the 
normal  colleges,  and  among  the  teachers  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  primary  schools :  they  know  that  by  im- 
proving themselves,  they  may  raise  themselves  to  the 
highest  ranks  of  their  profession. 

But  as  M.  Cousin  justly  remarks,  however  well 
organized  the  examinations  themselves  may  be,  their 
real  efficiency  must  entirely  depend  on  the  persons 
who  are  selected  to  form  the  commissions  of  examina- 
tions. If  men,  who  have  never  given  their  thoughts  to 
education,  were  chosen,  the  examinations  would  de- 
generate into  a  mere  empty  farce,  as  ridiculous  as  they 
would  be  injurious  to  the  community.  But  here  again, 
the  Dutch  have  made  some  very  wise  and   important 
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regulations.  The  commissioners,  who  conduct  these 
examinations,  are  the  inspectors  themselves,  assembled 
in  the  provincial  meetings ;  men  who  have  spent  years 
in  studying  the  best  way  of  promoting  the  education 
of  the  poor;  men  who  thoroughly  understand  what 
ought  to  be  required  of  a  man,  wishing  to  enter  into 
the  honourable  profession  of  the  teachers ;  and  men^ 
also,  who  are  personally  interested  in  obtaining  good 
and  able  men  for  their  several  districts. 

Every  district  inspector  is  required  by  law  to  con- 
vene, either  at  his  own  house  in  the  district,  or  at 
some  other  place,  as  shall  appear  most  convenient  to 
himself,  at  certain  fixed  periods,  an  educational  con- 
ference, to  Avhich  he  is  required  to  invite  all  the 
teachers  of  his  district.  At  these  conferences  the 
general  'progress  of  education  in  the  district,  and  th6 
best  means  of  promoting  and  furthering  its  further  de- 
velopments are  discussed,  and  the  teachers  are  reminded 
that  they  are  not  struggling  singly  and  unaided,  but  thai 
each  one  is  a  member  of  a  well-disciplined  army,  all 
CEgaged  in  the  same  great  enterprise,  the  moral  reform- 
ation of  their  country. 

As  regards  the  proportional  number  of  teachers 
and  scholars,  it  is  ordained;  that  if  the  number  of 
scholars  attending  a  primary  school  is  under  seventy) 
one  teacher  only  need  be  provided ;  but  that  if  it  ex- 
ceeds seventy,  the  commune  must  either  alone,  or  with 
the  assistance  of  government,  support  two  teachers. 

When  a  scholar  leaves  the  primary  school  in  which  he 
has  been  educated,  he  receives,  if  he  has  conducted  him- 
self well  and  made  a  satisfactory  prepress  in  his  studies, 
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an  honorary  certificate^  which  of  course  is  of  great  assist* 
ance  to  him  afterwards  when  seeking  a  situation. 

As  I  mentioned  before^  the  same  plan  is  adopted  in 
Prussia^  and  with  the  most  admirable  results,  as  it 
stimulates  the  scholars  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  attention  to  their  studies,  and  to  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  their  teachers  by  their  orderly  deportment  in 
the  school.  But  it  is  highly  important  that  the  power  of 
granting  these  certificates  should  not  be  left  to  tiie 
teachers  alone,  as  it  enables  a  tyrannical  and  capridoos 
man  to  blast  the  fiiture  prospects  of  a  poor  child, 
merely  perhaps  to  gratify  some  unreasonable  prejudice 
or  dislike,  arising  from  an  unintentional  or  slight  per- 
sonal afiront  offered  him  by  the  scholar. 

M.  Cousin  thinks,  that  Holland  ought  to  have  five 
instead  of  two  normal  colleges;  and  certainly,  when 
we  consider  the  numbers  which  are  foimd  necessary 
in  France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Hanover,  and  Bavaria,  it  would  seem  that  two  are 
not  a  sufficient  number  for  2,600,000  inhabitants. 
The  reason  why  Holland  does  not  require  so  many  as 
other  countries  is,  that  she  seems  to  have  provided  a 
more  comfortable  livelihood  for  the  primary  teachers 
than  the  other  European  nations  have  done.  I  have 
mentioned  several  times  before,  that  it  is  found  to 
be  very  bad  economy  to  stint  the  pay  of  the  teachers. 
The  worse  they  are  paid,  the  shorter  time  they  wiU 
stay  at  their  posts ;  for  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  will  be  so  philanthropic  as  to 
for^o  the  good  pay,  which  their  education  will  enable 
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them  to  obtain  in  other  situations,  for  poor  pay  and 
hard  work  as  a  village  teacher. 

The  school-buildings  in  Holland  are  very  good.  I 
inspected  several  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
coxmtry.  Each  school-house  contains  from  one  to  six 
class-rooms.  The  children  are  divided  into  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  proficiency  in  their  studies,  and  are 
separated  in  the  different  class-rooms.  One  or  two 
teachers  direct  the  studies  of  the  children  in  each  room. 
There  are,  however,  generally  two  or  three  times  as 
many  children  in  one  class-room  in  Holland,  as  in 
Prussia. 

The  class  rooms  in  Holland,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
are  each  fitted  up  with  parallel  rows  of  desks  and  forms 
where  the  children  sit.  They  are  kept  beautifully  clean, 
are  constantly  whitewashed,  and  are  very  well  venti- 
lated. All  necessary  apparatus  is  also  provided.  The 
excellent  condition  and  character  of  the  school- buildings 
prove  how  warmly  interested  the  people  themselves  feel 
in  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  appearance  of  the  children  is  as  beautiful  as  in 
Prussia. 

I,  and  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  travelling  in  Hol- 
land, used  to  go  out  into  the  streets  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  to  see  the  children  come  out  from  the  schools, 
and  walk  home.  It  was  a  beautiftil  sight.  The  little 
girls,  with  their  clean  and  weU-made  frocks,  with  their 
well-arranged  hair,  and  with  their  clean  hands  and 
faces ;  and  the  boys,  with  their  neat  clothes,  free  from 
unseemly  patches,  with  their  weU-brushed  hair,  and 
with  their  weU-washed  hands  and  faces,  form  a  strange 
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and  almost  incredible  contrast  with  the  children  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  our  towns. 

The  children  in  Holland  do  not,  as  in  Germany, 
carry  their  books  home  with  them.  In  Germany,  eacli 
child  carries  a  bag  or  a  knapsack,  and  whenever  they 
go  home  they  carry  their  school-books  with  them.  The 
Dutch  children  leave  their  books,  &c.  at  schooL  I  think 
the  German  plan  is  the  better  of  the  two.  It  interests 
the  children  more  in  the  books  themselves,  and  in  their 
preservation,  and  it  impresses  them  with  the  feeling, 
that  the  books  are  their  own  property.  It  enables  them 
to  show  their  parents  what  they  have  been  learning  or 
reading.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  working  at 
home,  and  of  preparing  for  their  class  duties.  It  makes 
the  children  feel  that  they  are  trusted,  and  it  connects 
the  school  in  some  degree  with  the  home. 

Such  is  the  system  of  national  education  in  Holland. 

In  Hanover^  as,  indeed,  throughout  all  the  German 
kingdoms,  the  education  of  the  people  has  made  very 
satisfactory  progress,  despite  all  the  difficulties  arising 
from  religious  differences.  In  fact,  it  is  always  easy 
enough  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  wherever  the 
higher  classes  are  really  interested  in  the  people's 
progress. 

The  population  of  Hanover  is  divided  into  different 
religious  sects  in  the  following  proportions :  — 


Lutherans 

•- 

-   1,356,000 

Calvinists 

- 

-      102,850 

Roman  Catholics 

- 

-      212,300 

Jews 

- 

11,000 

Memnooites      • 

- 

1,850 
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Six  normal  colleges  have  been  established  in  the 
principalities  of  Hanover,  Hildesheim,  Stade,  and  Os- 
nabruck ;  in  Avhich  the  teachers  are  educated  and 
trained  for  their  duties.  The  proportion  of  the  children 
attending  school,  as  compared  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion, is  about  1  in  every  7. 

Education  in  Denmark  Is  very  widely  diffused,  there 
being  very  few  persons,  even  among  the  lowest  classes, 
who  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  Denmark,  a 
general  code  of  regulations  for  schools  has  existed  since 
1817.  The  condition  of  primary  education  has,  since 
that  period,  made  a  continuous  and  very  satisfactory 
progress.  Primary  schools  are  established  in  all  the 
parishes ;  and  here,  as  In  Prussia,  attendance  at  school 
Is  not  optional ;  for,  by  a  late  law,  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  are  obliged  to  at- 
tend some  public  school.  The  children,  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  the  usual  school-fees,  are  educated  at 
the  public  expense.  The  Instruction  given  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  besides  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
history,  includes  geography,  and  natural  history. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Denmark,  amounted.  In 
1838,  to  4600,  and  contained  278,500  scholars.  The 
population  In  1835  was  2,033,865,  and  the  number  of 
children  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  was  300,000 ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  juvenile  population  of  Denmark  may 
be  said  to  have  been  receiving  instruction. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  education  of  the  people 
is  quite  as  satisfactorily  advanced,  and  in  the  former 
country  it  Is  said,  that  there  is  not  more  than  one  per- 
son In  every  thousand  who  cannot  read  and  write ! 

VOL.  u.  X 
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"  It  was  from  the  German  states  that  the  influence  of 
advancing  civilisation  spread  into  Switzerland^  Sweden^ 
Denmark,  and  Holland.  The  wars  which  succeeded  the 
French  revolution,  kept  back  for  a  time  the  educational 
institutions  of  these  states;  yet  even  under  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  in  the  confusion  consequent  on  rapid  political 
changes,  a  gradual  progress  was  made:  every  interval 
of  quiet  was  in  Germany  and  Prussia  applied  to  the 
reparation  of  the  consequences  of  foreign  invasion ;  and 
the  peace  was  no  sooner  proclaimed,  than  the  govern- 
ment of  every  Protestant  state  on  the  continent  sought 
to  rescue  the  people  from  the  demoralisation  consequent 
on  a  disorganising  war,  and  to  prepare  the  means  of 
future  defence  in  the  developement  of  the  moral  force 
of  her  people.  England  alone  appears  in  this  respect  to 
have  misunderstood  the  genius  of  Protestantism*  With 
the  wealthiest  and  the  most  enlightened  aristocracy,  the 
richest  and  most  influential  church,  and  the  most  enter- 
prising middle  class,  her  lower  orders  are,  as  a  mass, 
n^ore  ^norant  and  less  civilised  than  those  of  any  other 
large  Protestant  country  in  Europe."  * 

*  Recent  Measures  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  in  England. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PRIMABY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES.  —  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCA- 
TION.— HOW  WE  MIGHT  PROVIDE  SUFFICIENT  MEANS  FOR 
THE   EDUCATION  OF   THE   PEOPLE. 

Since  the  year  1801^  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  has  nearly  doubled.  In  1801,  the  population, 
inclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  amounted  to  only 
8,872,980,  while  at  the  present  time  it  amounts  to 
nearly  17,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  same  forces.  In 
1831,  the  population,  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
amounted  to  only  13,897,187 ;  so  that,  in  the  short 
space  of  EIGHTEEN  ycars,  it  has  increased  by  more  than 
3,000,000  souls  1 

We  have,  within  the  last  four  years,  freed  our  trade 
and  commerce  from  nearly  every  impediment  to  their 
fullest  developement* 

We  have  repealed  the  duties  on  corn,  which  tended 

formerly  to  prevent  corn-growing  countries  from  bring* 

ing  their  corn  to  our  markets,  in  order  to  exchange  it 

for  our  manufactured  provlucts;  we  have  opened  our 

ports  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  have  invited  them 

ali  to  come  and  take  away  our  goods ;  we  are  rapidly 

destroying  the  system  of  piracy,  which  has  hitherto 

infested  the  seas  of  China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago^ 

and  greatly  hindered  the  progress  of  our  commerce  in 

those  regions ;  we  are  about  to  open  the  vast  and  al-r 
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most  unexplored  markets  of  India  by  railways,  and  by 
the  flat-bottomed  steam-boats  on  the  great  rivers ;  our 
people  are  spreading  themselves  over  all  the  colonies 
faster  and  faster,  carrying  with  them  a  taste  for,  and 
thus  forming  vast  markets  for  the  sale  of,  English 
manufactures  ;  the  American  people  are  increasing  pro- 
digiously in  numbers,  and  the  more  they  increase,  so 
much  the  more  of  our  products  are  they  demanding; 
the  American  corn  and  cotton  growers  are  beginning 
to  cry  out  for  free  trade,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  sell  us  more  of  their  corn  and  cotton  in  ex- 
change for  more  of  our  productions ;  and,  lastly,  our 
own  people  are  increasing  rapidly  in.numbers  ;*  and  as 
they  do  so,  they  also  require  more  and  still  more  from 
our  manufacturing  districts.  All  this  must  of  necessity 
rapidly  and  prodigiously  develope  our  commercial  and 
our  manufacturing  system.  It  will  augment  the  num- 
bers of  our  operative  population  faster  and  faster,  and 
will  enormously  swell  the  size  of  our  manufacturing 
towns,  and  the  crowd  of  labourers  in  the  sea-port  towns 
and  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts. 

To  those  who  know,  from  personal  experience,  what 
the  present  state  of  those  districts  is,  their  further 
growth  in  their  present  condition  is  a  terrible  alterna- 
tive. Upon  the  way  in  which  we  legislate  for  tlieni 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  depends  the  fate  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Times  of  terrible  distress  must  necessarily  recur  at 
regular  intervals,  owing,  partly,  to  the  gluts  of  foreign 
and  of  home  markets,  produced  by  the  ever-increasing 
rapidity  of  production  by  machines,  and  partly,  also,  to 
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the  disturbance  of  the  markets  by  bad  harvests^  by 
Avars,  and  by  periodical  speculations. 

But  if  the  population  should  increase  in  those  dis- 
tricts during  the  next  twenty  years,  as  it  inevitably  will 
do,  and  if  no  vast  plan  is  carried  into  operation,  whereby 
to  raise  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  those  districts, 
it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  what  may  be  the  result  in 
some  season  of  distress  of  concentrating  such  a  mass 
of  such  a  people  as  the  present  operatives  upon  so  small 
an  area. 

I  have  already  shown  the  condition  of  the  labourers 
of  this  country,  and  the  neglected  state  of  the  juvenile 
population  of  the  towns. 

What  are  we  doing  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  future  ? 

I  will  give  a  short  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
primary  education  in  England  and  Wales,  as  collected 
from  the  reports,  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  Wales,  of  the  National 
Society,  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  of  the  city  mis- 
sion ;  from  Mr.  Redgrave's  reports  from  some  very  able 
articles  in  the  North  British  Review  and  from  numerous 
l^ersonal  Inquiries  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 

1.  It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  at  the  present 
day,  in  England  and  Wales,  nearly  8,000,000  persons 
who  cannot  read  and  write. 

2.  Of  all  the  children  in  England  and  Wales,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  more  than  the  half* 
arc  not  attending  any  school, 

*  Tlu  fuUowlng  table  was  put  into  my  hands  in  the  autumn  of  1849, 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Richson,  clerk  in  orders  of  the  Cathedral  oC  ^L-a.^cc- 
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3.  Even  of  the  class  of  the  fanners^  there  are  great 
numbers  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

4.  Even  of  those  children  of  the  poor^  who  have  re- 
ceived some  instruction,  very  few  know  anything  of 
geography,  history,  science,  music,  or  drawing.  Their 
instruction  in  the  village  schools  has  hitherto  generally 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  little  practice  in 
reading,  writing,  and  Scripture  history. 

5.  Of  the  teachers,  who  are  officiating  in  many  of 
the  village  schools,  there  are  many  who  cannot  read  and 
write  correctly,  and  who  know  very  little  of  the  Bible, 
which  they  profess  to  explain  to  their  scholars. 

6.  A  very  great  part  of  our  present  village  and  town- 
schools  are  managed  by  poor  and  miserably  instructed 
dames,  who  thus  seek  to  make  a  livelihood,  and  who 
literally  do  no  good  to  the  children,  except  it  be  keeping 


Chester,  as  representing  the  state  of  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Man- 
chester in  that  year.  If  such  is  the  state  of  the  education  of  the  poor 
in  this  town,  where  so  much  has  been  done  of  late  years,  it  may  be  com- 
prehended what  its  state  is,  in  the  poorer  and  less  intelligent  districts  of 
this  country. 


MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL  AND  PARISH  CHURCH  DISTRICT. 


Eetum  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor,  between  the  Ages  of  Three  and  Fifteen^  in  tht 
District  between  Long  Mitigate  and  Shudehill,  attending  Day  School  or  otherwise. 


No.  of 

Families 

visited. 


917 


No.  of  Children 


between 
3&  10 


IG93 


between 
10&15 


518 


Total.    I  §2211 


No.  of 
Children 
attending 
some  Day 

School. 


754 


No.  of  Children  at  Home 
from  various  i     from 


No.  of 
Children 
at  work,  excuses except 
I  poverty.    A 


.392 


1146 


625 


alleged 
poverty.  B 


440 


1065 


2211 


No.  of  Children 

who  have  nerer 

been  at  Day 

School,  out  of 

Tables  A  and  B. 


•  407 


*  Between  3  &  1= 


§  Man;  of  these  go  to  Sunday  School. 
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them  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day  out  of 
the  dirt  and  out  of  worse  society. 

7.  Many  of  these  dame  schools  are  so  wretchedly 
managed^  as  to  do  the  children  a  very  great  deal  more 
harm  than  good^  —  by  uniting  miserable  associations 
with  the  sacred  writings,  and  with  the  subjects  of  the 
wretched  instruction  given  in  these  schools. 

8.  Very  many  of  our  town-schools  are  held  in  small 
and  unventilated  cellars  or  garrets,  where  the  health 
of  the  children  is  seriously  impaired. 

9.  If  we  except  only  the  worst  part  of  the  dame* 
schools,  we  have  not  even  then  one-half  as  many 
school-buildings  as  we  require,  for  the  present  numbers 
of  our  population. 

10.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  school-buildings 
have  only  one  room,  in  which  all  the  classes  are  in- 
structed together,  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  foul  air. 

11.  Many  of  our  present  school- rooms  have  no 
forms  and  no  parallel  desks,  —  both  of  which  are  to  be 
found  In  every  school-room  throughout  Western  Europe, 
—  and  in  all  such  schools  the  children  are  kept  standi 
ing  the  whole  day. 

12.  Very  few  of  our  school-rooms  are  properly  sup- 
plied with  maps,  books,  or  school  apparatus. 

13.  The  majority  of  our  town-schools  have  no  play- 
grounds ;  and  in  all  these  cases  the  children  are  turned 
out  into  the  streets  during  the  hours  of  recreation. 

14.  Scarcely  any  schools  throughout  the  country 
have  more  than  two  class-rooms ;  the  classification  of 
the  children  is  therefore  very  deficient,  and  the  in- 
struction is  thereby  much  impaired. 
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15.  Very  few  schools  have  more  than  one  teacher. 

16.  Great  numbers  of  parishes  and  districts  through- 
out England  and  Wales  have  no  school-room  at  all, 
and  no  place,  in  which  their  children  can  be  instructed. 

17.  Of  these  latter  districts,  many  are  too  poor  or 
too  careless  to  raise  anything  towards  the  erection  of 
school-buildings,  and  in  none  of  these  cases  does  the 
Committee  of  Council  give  any  assistance. 

18.  In  many  other  districts,  the  inhabitants  are  so 
divided  in  religious  opinions,  that  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  act  in  concert,  in  providing  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  in  these  cases  the  Committee  of 
Council  renders  no  assistance. 

1 9.  In  most  of  our  schools,  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  salaries  for  the  teacher,  and  funds  .for  tlie 
support  of  the  school,  to  charge  from  2d,  to  4d.  a  week 
per  head  for  the  instruction  of  scholars.  This  abso- 
lutely excludes  the  children  of  all  paupers,  and  of  all 
poor  persons,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  much  out  of 
their  small  earnings,  whilst  throughout  the  greatest  part 
of  Western  Europe,  the  education  afforded  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  is  quite  gratuitous. 

20.  There  is  no  public  provision  for  the  proper  pay- 
ment and  maintenance  of  our  teachers,  and  these  latter 
are  therefore  generally  placed  in  so  very  humiliating 
and  dependent  a  position,  as  in  many  cases  virtually  to 
prevent  any  man  of  ability  and  education  from  accept- 
ing such  an  office. 

21.  A  great  part  of  our  village  teachers  are  only 
poor  uneducated  women,  or  poor  men  who  are  not  fit 
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for  any  other  oflfice  or  employment,  and  who  are  them- 
selves miserably  educated.* 

*  To  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  teachers*  profession  in  our 
country,  I  append  liere  a  remarkable  and  curious  statement  taken  from 
Mr.  Lingen's  very  able  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  South  Wales. 

'*  The  present  average  age  of  teachers  is  upwards  of  40  years;  that  at 
which  they  commenced  their  vocation  upwards  of  SO;  the  number 
trained  is  12*5 per  cent,  of  the  whole  ascertained  number;  the  average 
period  of  training  is  7*30  months;  the  average  income  is  22/.  lOs,  9/. 
per  annum ;  besides  which,  16*1  per  cent,  iiave  a  house  rent-free.  Be« 
fore  adopting  their  present  profession,  6  had  been  assistants  in  school, 

3  attorneys*  clerks,  I  attorney's  clerk  and  sheriff'*s  officer,  1  apprentice 
to  an  ironmonger,  1  assistant  to  a  draper,  1  agent,  1  artillery man»  1 
articled  clerk,  2  accountants,  1  auctioneer *s  clerk,  1  actuary  in  a  saving s« 
bank,  3  bookbinders,  1  butler,  1  barber,  1  blacksmith,  4  bonnet-makers, 
2  booksellers,  1  bookkeeper,  15  commercial  clerks,  3  colliers,  1  cord- 
wainer,  7  carpenters,  1  compositor,  1  copyist,  3  cabinetmakers^  S  cooks 

1  corndealer,  3  druggists,  42  milliners,  20  domestic  servants,  10  drapers, 

4  excisemen,  61  farmers,  25  farm-servants,  1  farm-bailiff,   1  fisherman, 

2  governesses,  7  grocers,  I  glover,  1  gardener,  1 77  at  home  or  in  schoo\ 
I  herald-chaser,  4  housekeepers,  2  hatters,  1  helper  in  a  stable,  8 
hucksters  or  shopkeepers,  1  ironroller,  6  joiners,  1  knitter,  13  labourers, 
4  laundresses,  1  limeburner,  1  lay- vicar,  5  ladles*  maids,  1  lieutcna.it 
R.  N.,  2  land-surveyors,  22  mariners,  1  millwright,  108  married  wome.i, 
7  iTiinisters,  1  mechanic,  1  miner,  2  mineral  agents,  5  masons,  1  mate, 
I  malster,  1  militia*man,  1  musician,  1  musical-wiredrawer,  2  nursery- 
maids,  1  night-schoolmaster,  1  publican's  wife  (separated  from  i^hjr 
husband),  2  preparing  for  the  church,  1  policeman,  1  pedlar,  1  publican, 
1  potter,  1  purser's  steward,  1  planter,  2  private  tutors,  1  quarryman, 
1  reed-thatchcr,  28  sempstresses,  1  second  master  R.N.,  4  soldiers, 
14  shoemakers,  2  machine- weighers,  1  stonecutter,  1  sergeant  of  marins^ 
1  sawyer,  1  surgeon,  1  ship's  cook,  7  tailors,  1  tailor  and  marine,  1  tiler, 
1 7  widows,  4  weavers,  and  60  unascertained,  or  having  had  no  previous 
<  ccupation. 

**  In  connection  with  the  vocation  of  teacher,  2  follow  that  of  assistant- 
overseer  of  roads,  6  are  assistant- overseers  of  the  poor,  1  accountant, 
1  assistant  parish-clerk,  1  bookbinder,  1  broom  and  clog-nuiker,  4  bonnet 
makers,  I  sells  Berlin  wool,  2  are  cow-keepers,  3  collectors  of  taxes 
1  drover  (in  summer),  12  dress-makers,  1  druggist,  1  fiurmer,  4  grocers, 

3  hucksters  or  shopkeepers,  1   inspector  of  weights  and  measures,   1 
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22.  In  proportion  to  our  population^  w6  have  scarcely 
one-fourth  part  as  many  colleges  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  as  any  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe; 
and  not  one-fourth  part  as  many  are  necessary  for  the 
education  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  our 
poor. 

23.  In  nearly  all  the  few  colleges  we  have  esta- 
blished for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  the  education  is 
very  limited  and  meagre  in  its  character ;  as  these  col- 
leges depend  upon  voluntary  aid,  and  cannot  afford 
to  give  the  students  more  than  a  year's  or  eighteen 
months'  training ;  while  throughout  Western  Europe  the 
teachers  receive  three  yeari  training  in  the  teachers* 
colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

24.  The  colleges  we  have  established  are  so  poor, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  support  nearly  so  large  and 
complete  a  staff  of  teachers  and  professors  as  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  all  the  teachers'  colleges  throughout 
Western  Europe. 

25.  A  great  part  of  our  schools  and  teachers  are 
never  visited  by  any  public  inspector,  or  by  any  private 
person,  or  committee  of  persons  from  the  year's  be- 
ginning to  the  year's  end.     In  many  of  these  cases, 

knitter,  2  land-surveyors  (one  of  them  is  also  a  stone-cutter),  2  lodging- 
house  keepers,  1  librarian  to  a  mechanics*  institute,  16  ministers,  I  master 
of  a  workhouse,  1  matron  of  a  lying-in  hospital,  3  mat-makers,  13 
preachers,  18  parish  or  vestry-clerks  (uniting  in  some  instances  the  office 
of  sexton),  I  printer  and  engraver,  1  porter,  barber,  and  layer-out  of  the 
dead  in  a  workhouse,  4  publicans,  1  registrar  of  marriages,  1 1  semp- 
stresses, 1  shopman  (on  Saturdays),  8  secretaries  to  benefit-societies, 
1  sexton,  2  shoemakers,  1  tailor,  1  teacher  of  modern  languages,  1  turn- 
pike-man, 1  tobacconist,  1  writing-master  in  a  grammar-school,  and  9 
are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.*' 
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bad  teachers  are  left  to  do  great  injury  to  yieir  scholars 
unchecked  and  unheard  of^  and  in  many  other  cases, 
good  and  able  teachers  are  left  without  encourage- 
ment or  advice,  to  labour  on  unknown,  disheartened 
and  alone. 

26.  In  most  of  our  schools,  owing  to  the  teacher 
either  not  having  been  trained  at  all,  or  not  having 
been  educated  for  a  long  enough  time  in  a  college,  the 
methods  of  teaching  are  miserable  and  ridiculous.  The 
noise  in  the  school-rooms  is  often  so  great,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  any  individual  can  make  himself 
heard.  The  children  are  often  kept  standing  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  are  wearied  beyond  en- 
durance, so  that  the  lessons,  and  all  the  associations 
connected  with  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  ren- 
dered hateful  ever  afterwards.  The  highest  religious 
subjects  are  thus  often  made  odious  to  the  children, 
who  during  their  after  life  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
recurring  to  what  awakens  so  many  disagreeable  recol- 
lections. In  most  of  our  schools,  there  is  little  or  no 
attempt  to  interest  the  children  in  their  studies,  or  tp 
teach  them  to  think  or  reason.  The  instruction  is 
mere  parrot  work.  They  are  taught  by  rote,  and  forget 
again  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  school. 

27.  Great  numbers  of  the  school-buildings  in  the 
more  remote  country  districts  are  of  the  most  wretched 
and  miserable  character. 

An  idea  of  some  of  these  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  descriptions,  selected  from  the  able  report  of 
Mr.  Lingen  on  the  state  of  education  in  South  Waless, 
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published  ii]^848«    These  are  fair  specimens  of  schools, 
which  may  be  found  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

Mr.  Lingen  says :  "  There  was  no  room  for  making 
furniture  and  apparatus  separate  considerations  in  most 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  remoter  districts^  exhibit* 
ing,  as  they  did,  every  form  of  squalid  destitution.  I 
subjoin  a  few  instances  out  of  many  others  perhaps  more 
striking. 

Of  one  school,  he  says :  — 

*^  The  funilture  consisted  of  one  desk  for  the  master, 
two  longer  ones  for  the  pupils,  and  a  few  benches,  all 
in  a  wretched  state  of  repair.  The  room  was  not  ceiled. 
In  one  comer  was  a  heap  of  spai^s,  the  property  of  the 
master,  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  his  house.  In  an- 
other place  was  a  heap  of  culm,  emptied  out  on  the 
floor.  The  floor  was  boarded,  but  all  the  middle  of  It 
was  in  holes." 
;    Of  another,  he  says :  — 

"  The  school  was  held  in  a  miserable  room  over  the 
stable;  it  was  lighted  by  two  small  glazed  windows, 
and  was  very  low ;  in  one  corner  were  a  broken  bench, 
some  sacks,  and  a  worn-out  basket ;  another  comer  was 
boarded  off  for  storing  tiles  and  mortar  belonging  to  the 
chapel.  The  furniture  consisted  of  three  small  square 
tables,  one  for  the  master,  two  larger  ones  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  a  few  benches,  all  in  a  wretched  state  of  repair. 
There  were  several  panes  of  glass  broken  in  the  win- 
dows ;  in  one  place  paper  served  the  place  of  glass,  and 
in  another  a  slate,  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain ;  the  door 
was  also  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.    On  the  beams 
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which  crossed  the  room  were  a  ladder  aad  two  large 
poles. 

Of  another,  he  says  :  — 

'*  The  school  was  held  in  a  room  built  in  a  corner 
of  the  churchyard;  it  was  an  open- roofed  room;  the 
floor  was  of  the  bare  earth,  and  very  uneven ;  the  room 
was  lighted  by  two  small  glazed  windows,  one  third  of  each 
of  which  was  patched  up  with  boards.  The  furniture  con- 
sUted  of  a  small  square  table  for  the  master,  one  square 
table  for  the  pupils,  and  seven  or  eight  benches,  some 
of  which  were  in  good  repair,  and  others  very  bad.  The 
biers  belonging  to  the  church  were  placed  on  the  beams 
which  ran  across  the  room.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
was  a  heap  of  coal  and  some  rubbish  and  a  worn-out 
basket,  and  on  one  side  was  a  new  door  leaning  against 
the  wall,  and  Intended  for  the  stable  belon^ng  to  the 
church.  The  door  of  the  school-room  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  there  being  large  holes  in  it,  through  which 
cold  cuiTcnts  of  air  were  continually  flowing.** 

Of  another,  he  says :  — 

**  This  school  is  held  in  a  dark  miserable  den  under 
the  town-hall ;  the  furniture  comprised  only  a  few  old 
benches  and  tables;  In  the  corner  was  a  litter  of 
broken  cups  and  a  bottle ;  there  was  a  starling  of  tho 
master's  loose  in  the  room,  which,  by  flying  about, 
greatly  disturbed  the  children  during  my  visit." 

Of  another,  he  says :  — 

"  In  one  corner  w^as  a  heap  of  culm,  in  another  a 
bench  or  two,  piled  against  the  wall,  and  various  litter ; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room  lay  a  gravestone,  on  which 
the  master  had  been  chalking  the  letters  which  the  vil- 
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lage  mason  was  to  cut  as  an  inscription :  on  the  table 
lay  a  jug  and  pipe." 

I  might  quote  endless  instances  to  prove  the  miserable 
character  and  ill  effects  of  the  present  school-buildings 
in  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire.  Indeed^  Be- 
port  after  Report  is  too  often  only  a  wearisome  repeti- 
tion of  such  particulars.  It  will  suffice  for  me  to  subjoin 
a  few  instances,  by  way  of  illustration,  taking  them 
almost  at  hazard. 

Of  another  school,  he  says :  — 

"  The  school  was  held  in  a  room,  part  of  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  the  room  was  so  small  that  a  great  many  of  the 
scholars  were  obliged  to  go  into  the  room  above,  which 
they  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder,  through  a  hole  in 
the  loft ;  the  room  was  lighted  by  one  small  glazed  win- 
dow, half  of  which  was  patched  up  with  boards ;  it  was 
altogether  a  wretched  place ;  the  furniture  consisted  of 
one  table,  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  a  few  broken 
benches ;  the  floor  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  there  being 
several  large  holes  in  it,  some  of  them  nearly  half  a 
foot  deep ;  the  room  was  so  dark  that  the  few  children 
whom  I  heard  read  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  door,  and 
open  it,  to  have  sufficient  light." 

Of  another,  he  says :  — 

"  This  school  is  held  in  the  mistress's  house.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  hot,  sickening  smell,  which  struck  me 
on  opening  the  door  of  that  low  dark  room,  in  which 
thirty  girls  and  twenty  boys  were  huddled  together.  It 
more  nearly  resembled  the  smell  of  the  engine  on  board 
a  steamer,  such  as  it  is  felt  by  a  sea-sick  voyager  on 
passing  near  the  funnel.     Exaggerated  as  this  may  ap- 
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pear^  I  am  writing  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on 
which  I  visited  the  school^  and  I  will  vouch  for  the 
accunicy  of  what  I  state.  Every  thing  in  the  room 
(i.  €.  a  few  benches  of  various  heights  and  sizes^  and  a 
couple  of  tables)  was  hidden  under  and  overlaid  with 
children." 

Of  another,  he  says  :  — 

"  This  school  is  held  in  a  ruinous  hovel  of  the  most 
squalid  and  miserable  character;  the  floor  is  of  bare 
earth,  full  of  deep  holes ;  the  windows  are  all  broken ;  a 
tattered  partition  of  lath  and  plaster  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  portions;  in  the  larger  were  a  few  wretched 
benches,  and  a  small  desk  for  the  master  in  one  comer ; 
in  the  lesser  was  an  old  door,  with  the  hasp  still  upon 
it,  laid  crossways  upon  two  benches,  about  half  a  yard 
high,  to  serve  for  a  writing-desk  I  Such  of  the  scholars 
as*  write  retire  in  pairs  to  this  part  of  the  room,  and 
kneel  on  the  ground  while  they  write.  On  the  floor 
was  a  heap  of  loose  coal,  and  a  litter  of  straw,  paper, 
and  all  kinds  of  rubbish.  The  vicar's  son  informed  me 
that  he  had  seen  eighty  children  in  this  hut.  In  sum- 
mer the  heat  of  it  is  said  to  be  suffocating;  and  no 
wonder." 

Of  another,  he  says  :  — 

"  In  the  school-room,  which,  at  six  square  feet  per 
child,  is  calculated  to  hold  28  scholars,  I  found  59 
present,  and  74  on  the  books :  some  of  the  children  are 
drafted  off  into  the  master's  dwelling-house." 

Of  another,  he  says :  — 

"  The  school  is  held  in  a  room  over  the  stable,  which 
is  a  very  small  one.     The  children  were  much  crowded* 
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There  was  a  very  comfortable  fire  in  the  room  on  the 
day  of  my  visit.  Some  10  or  12  of  the  senior  boys 
were  obliged  to  sit  in  the  adjoining  chapel,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  room*  The  chapel  had  no  fire 
in  it,  and  was  very  cold  and  uncomfortaHe.** 
Of  another,  he  says :  — 

'*  The  school-room  is  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  the  smell  arising  from  so  many 
children  being  crammed  in  such  a  small  room  was  quite 
overpowering.  There  was  a  large  fire  in  the  grate  at 
the  time.  The  window  was  a  small  one,  and  was  kept 
closed.  The  floor,  walls,  and  the  room  altogether  were 
in  bad  repair.  I  observed,  after  the  scholars  went  out 
at  noon  (for  there  was  no  seeing  anything  but  children 
while  they  were  in  the  room),  1  square  table  for  the 
master,  2  long  tables  for  the  writers  and  cipherers,  5 
benches,  and  1  chair." 
:    Of  another,  he  says :  — 

"  This  school  is  kept  upstairs  in  two  rooms  of  the 
master's  house.  There  is  a  door  to  each  room  from  the 
landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  but  the  master  cannot 
see  all  the  scholars  from  one  room  while  they  are  in  the 
other.     He  generally  sits  with  the  elementary  classes." 

Of  another,  he  says :  — 

"  The  floor  was  of  the  bare  earth,  very  uneven  and 
rather  damp.  There  was  a  fire  in  an  iron  stove  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  steam  which  arose 
from  it  was  quite  insufferable,  so  much  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  both  door  and  window  open  to  enable 
me  to  breathe.  The  master  remarked  that  it  was  *  bad 
k)  a  stranger,  but  nothing  to  those  who  were^used  to  it.'  ** 
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Of  another,  he  says :  — 

^*  This  school  is  held  in  the  church.  I  found  the 
master  and  four  little  children  ensconced  in  the  chancel, 
amidst  a  lumber  of  old  tables,  benches,  and  desks,  round 
a  three-legged  grate  full  of  burning  sticks,  with  no  sort 
of  funnel  or  chimney  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  It  made 
my  eyes  smart  till  I  was  nearly  blinded,  and  kept 
covering  with  ashes  the  paper  on  which  I  was  writing. 
How  the  master  and  children  bore  it  with  so  little 
iipparent  inconvenience  I  cannot  tell.** 

Of  another,  he  says :  — 

*^  The  day-school  (which  used  to  be  held  in  piivate 
houses)  is  now  held  in  an  old  Independent  chapel,  no 
longer  used  for  religious  purposes,  and  rented  by  the 
master.  There  was  a  raised  hearth  of  brick  in  the 
room,  with  a  grate  on  the  top,  but  no  chimney.  There 
ivas  a  fire  of  culm  burning  on  it ;  the  heat  and  vapour 
made  the  room  almost  insufferable  to  one  coming  from 
the  fresh  air." 

Of  another,  he  says :  — 

"  The  floor  of  the  chapel  was  of  earth  and  lime,  very 
uneven  and  broken  :  it  contained  a  few  pews,  a  pulpit, 
a  table,  and  a  couple  of  desks,  with  a  few  benches  in 
use,  others  being  heaped  together  at  one  end  of  the 
chapel ;  there  was  a  grate  full  of  culm*  in  the  middle 
of  the  chapel,  but  no  chimney." 

Of  another,  he  says :  — 

'^  The  room  in  which  this  school  is  held  is  a  most 

♦  This  is  the  name  of  llie  common  fuel  in  Wales,  which  is  anthracite 
coal  made  up  into  halls  with  clay.  It  burns  without  smoke,  but  with  a 
glowing  vapour  like  charcoaL 
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miserable  hut^  not  fit  to  shelter  cattle  in,  as  the  thatx^hed 
roof  would  be  anything  but  proof  against  bad  weather. 
The  master  said  that  he  often  suffered  from  the  rain ; 
and  there  were  large  quantities  of  straw  inside  the  roof 
to  shelter  in  some  degree  himself  and  pupils.** 

Of  another,  he  says :  — 

^^  The  boys*  free  school  was  held  in  a  most  miserable 
hovel,  lighted  by  four  small  windows.  The  floor  was 
of  the  bare  earth  and  excessively  damp.  The  door  was 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  the  rain  was  coming 
through  the  thatch  when  I  was  in  the  school-room.** 

Of  others,  he  says :  — 

^^  I  am  about  to  enter  on  one  of  the  most  painful 
subjects  of  my  inquiry.  It  is  a  disgusting  fact  that, 
out  of  692  schools,  I  found  364,  or  52*6  per  cent, 
utterly  unprovided  with  privies." 

These  are  not  isolated  instances.  I  could  quote 
hundreds  of  such  descriptions  of  schools  situated  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  Wales.  I  have  myself  seen  many 
which  are  held  in  cellars,  garrets,  chapels,  and  kitchens, 
badly  warmed,  wretchedly  ventilated,  dirty,  unfurnished, 
dark,  damp,  and  unhealthy  Are  the  miserable  hours 
spent  in  these  miserable  places  likely  to  leave  good  im- 
pressions afterwards  ?  Are  they  likely  to  create  happy, 
moral,  and  healthy  ideas  and  associations  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  ?  Are  they  likely  to  make  the  children 
love  what  they  learned  in  such  scenes  and  places,  and 
remember  it  with  reverence  and  with  a  desire  to  act 
upon  it  afterwards  ?  Are  they  not  much  rather  likely 
to  make  the  children  hate  and  shun  everything  which 
would  remind  them  of  the  school  and  the  miserable 
school-day  ? 
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28.  By  far  the  greatest  majority  of  the  crimmals 
who  are  convicted  every  year  in  England  and  Wales,  are 
persons  who  have  never  been  educated  at  all.  Very  few 
persons,  who  have  received  even  a  tolerable  education, 
are  found  among  the  great  numbers  annually  com- 
mitted. 

29.  Whilst  throughout  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Western  Europe,  the  children  remain  in  school  until 
they  have  completed  their  fourteenth  year,  imd  very 
often  until  they  have  completed  their  sixteenth  year, 
very  few  even  of  those  children  who  go  to  school  at  all 
in  our  agricultural  districts  continue  to  attend  school 
beyond  their  ninth  year ;  whilst  very  many  do  not 
continue  to  attend  them  beyond  their  eighth  year.  So 
that  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  do  go  to  school 
in  England  and  Wales,  the  greatest  number  discon- 
tinue their  attendance  long  before  they  have  received 
anything  worthy  the  name  of  education. 

30.  The  present  system  is  bearing  very  unfairly,  and 
very  oppressively  upon  many  conscientious  and  bene- 
volent clergymen  in  the  remote  rural  districts. 

The  nation  is  entirely  ignoi'ant  of  the  almost  mar- 
vellous efforts  which  some  of  the  clergy  are  making  in 
the  remote  rural  districts,  to  provide  schools  for  the 
poor. 

Many  poor  clergymen,  with  not  150/.  of  annual  in- 
come, are  out  of  that  small  stipend  supporting  their 
schools  and  teachers  themselves,  wholly  unaided  either 
by  the  public  or  by  their  neighbours.  How  they  can 
do  it  God  only  knows,  but  that  many  of  them,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  do  effect  this  prodigy  of  self-denial, 
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all  the  inspectord  unanimously  attest.  These  good 
men  receive  and  expect  no  public  praise  as  their  re- 
ward* They  arc  labouring  unheard  of,  and  unknown 
by  their  fellows,  and  are  looking  for  their  reward  to 
Heaven  alone. 

But  what  a  disgrace  it  is  to  us,  as  a  nation,  to  impose 
such  a  burden  upon  any  of  our  clergy  I  What  a 
shame  it  is,  that  the  small  stipend  of  a  religious  and 
benevolent  man  should  be  made  still  smaller,  by  forcing 
him  to  pay,  what  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  nation 
at  large  !  And  what  a  precarious  means  of  support  for 
these  schools !  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect,  that  each 
succeeding  incumbent  can  or  will  be  equally  self-deny* 
ing ;  and  when  one  fdls  to  give  the  accustomed  sup- 
port, such  a  school  must  necessarily  be  closed. 

Such  is  a  short  summary  of  the  state  of  education 
of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  as  attested  by  the 
inspectors  of  schools,  by  the  government  and  by  the 
clergy.  Whilst  foreign  countries,  by  the  aid  of  the 
central  authority,  have  established  such  perfect  systems^ 
and  have  accomplished  such  magnificent  results,  the 
system  of  leaving  the  education  of  a  nation  dependent 
upon  the  efforts  of  charitable  individuals  finds  us,  in 
1849,  in  the  situation  which  I  have  described. 

I  have  shown  in  Chap.  IX.  of  this  work,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  very  large  size  of  the  primary  schools 
in  the  towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  (many  of 
them  containing  as  many^  as  ten  class-rooms  and  ten 
teachers,  and  scarcely  any  containing  fewer  than  Jour 
class-rooms),  there  were:  — 
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Li  Prussia 

1  primary  school  for  every         653  inhabitaoU. 
1  teacher  for  every  522        „ 

1  normal  college  for  every  377,360        „ 

In  Saxony 

1  primary  school  for  every         900  inhabitants. 
1  teacher  for  every  588 

1  normal  college  for  every  214,975 

In  Bavaria 

1  primary  school  for  508  inhabitants 

1  teacher  for  every  603         „ 

1  normal  college  for  every  550,000        ,• 

In  the  Duchy  of  Baden 

1  primary  school  for  every         700  inhabitants. 
1  norma]  college  ior  every  500,000        t. 

In  Switzerland 

1  teacher  for  every  480  inhabitants. 

1  normal  college  for  every  176,923         ,> 

In  France 

1  primary  school  for  every  568  inhabitants. 

1  teacher  for  every  446        » 

1  normal  college  for  every  356^64        „ 

and  that  supposing  we  required  fewer  schools^  fewer 
teachers,  and  fewer  normal  colleges  than  any  other 
country,  and  that  we  should  be  sufficiently  provided  if 
we  had 

1  primary  school  for  every  700  inhabitants. 

1  teacher  for  every  600         „ 

1  normal  college  for  every  400,000         » 

we  should  then  require,  for  our  population, 

23,581  large  schools, 
26,500  teachers,  and 
41  normal  colleges* 

There  are  four  principal  defects  in  our  present  edu- 
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catlonal  system,  which  I  would  here  more  particularly 
notice. 

I.  The  want  of  normal  colleges. 

When  all  the  normal  colleges  in  course  of  erection 
are  completed,  there  will  then  be  only  sixteen  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.  There  are  only  twelve 
colleges  finished,  while  at  the  very  lowest  computation 
we  require  forty-one, — each  capable  of  acconmi<!>dating 
one  hundred  students  and  six  professors, — if  we  are  to 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  educated  teachers.  We  should 
not  even  then  have  so  many  colleges  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  of  our  population,  as  the  greater  part  of 
Western  Europe. 

Most  of  the  counties  and  several  of  the  most  populous 
dioceses  of  this  country  have  no  normal  college  at  all, 
and  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  teachers, 
who  have  never  received  anything  worthy  the  name  of 
education,  and  who  are  as  fit  to  manage  a  school  and 
teach  children,  as  they  are  to  drill  and  command  a 
regiment.  Nearly  all  these  men  do  their  scholars  much 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  smallness  of  the  numbers  of  our  normal  col- 
leges is  felt  all  the  more,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
number  of  efficient  teachers  at  present  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  of  the  constant  change  going  on  in 
their  ranks,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  pay,  and 
the  abject  dependence  of  their  situations. 

The  great  demand  for  teachers,  and  the  imperfect  ideas 
at  present  afloat  of  the  character  of  the  education  required 
to  make  an  efficient  schoolmaster,  are  rendering  several 
of  the  few  colleges,  which  have  been  founded  in  diis 
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country^  quite  >yorthIess ;  for  the  directors  of  some  of 
these  establishments^  imagining  that  it  is  better  to 
supply  a  great  number  of  inefficient  teachers  than  a 
smaller  number  of  efficient  and  well-educated  instructors, 
or  perhaps  ignorant  of  what  ought  to  be  expected  from 
a  teacher,  permit  the  young  students  to  leave  and  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  primary  schools  after  a  year's, 
and  in  some  cases  after  six  'months'  residence !  Mr. 
Coleridge,  on  the  contrary,  justly  considers  that  the 
most  important  duty  of  the  principal  of  a  normal  col- 
lege is,  to  form  the  habits  and  disposition  of  his  students, 
and  he  is  well  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
clusion, to  which  all  foreign  countries  have  come,  viz. 
that  it  is  ridiculous  to  hope  to  remodel  the  habits  of  a 
young  man,  to  inspire  him  with  high  and  reli^ous 
aims,  and  to  instruct  him  sufficiently  for  the  important 
post  of  a  teacher  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  months. 
The  greater  part  of  the  first  year's  residence  at  the 
normal  college  is  always  required,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  student's  mind,  for  what  is  afterwards  to  be  in- 
stilled. It  is  the  second,  and  still  more  the  third  year, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  period  for  the  development 
of  his  ctmracter,  and  for  the  education  of  his  mind.  If 
we  could  have  more  than  this,  it  would  be  really  ad- 
visable, but  certainly  we  ought  not  to  have  less. 

A  long  training  in  the  normal  college  not  only 
makes  the  future  teacher  much  more  efficient,  but  it 
ensures  his  remaining  longer  at  his  post ;  for  the  more 
thoroughly  the  habits  of  his  mind  are  moulded  to 
his  future  occupations,  and  the  more  thoroughly  we 
habituate  him  to  the  peculiar  life  that  is  marked  out 
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for  him,  the  less  capable  will  he  be  afterwards  of 
changing  his  career.  To  imagine,  that  we  can  in  twelve 
months  not  only  sufficiently  instruct,  but  also  religiously 
and  morally  educate  a  young  man, — that  in  twelve 
months f  we  can  change  or  remodel  the  habits  of  his 
mind,  or  instil  into  him  so  strong  an  enthusiasm  for 
his  profession,  as  to  make  him  proof  against  the  tempta* 
tions  to  forsake  it  that  Avill  present  themselves, — is  per- 
fectly absurd.  Vehrli  of  Kreuitzlingen,  the  FrSres 
Chretiens  of  Paris,  and  those  master  trainers,  the 
Jesuits,  all  tell  us  a  very  different  tale. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  turn  out  fewer  and  more 
efficient  teachers,  —  men  who  would  be  unwilling  after- 
wards  to  forsake  their  posts, —  than  to  send  out  a  set  of 
pedantic  young  men,  who  have  gained  a  little  know- 
ledge and  no  new  habits  in  the  normal  schools,  and  who 
will  be  rea^y  to  forsake  their  profession  whenever  they 
can  do  so  with  advantage  to  themselves^ 

Mr.  Coleridge,  in  an  interesting  report  on  the  normal 
school  at  Stanley  Grove,  speaking  of  the  plan  of  train- 
ing teachers,  says,  that  it  **  proposes  to  form  the  cha- 
racter, both  generally  and  with  especial  reference  to  the 
scholastic  office.  Thus  principally,  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  give  them  every  appropriate  acquirement,-— 
in  fact,  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  acquirements 
(though  this  be  a  subordinate  end)  than  could  be  other- 
wise commanded.  Agreeably  to  this  idea,  youths  only 
are  admitted  and  are  kept  in  training  for  a  period  of 
time  measured  by  years,  not  months.  The  force  of 
habit  and  association — early  and  long-continued  im- 
pressions— favourable' influences  of  many  kinds — the 
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daily  sight  and  sound  of  good — the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity of  discipline^  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual — 
8uch  are  the  advantages,  which  in  this  way  it  is  in- 
tended to  secure ;  and  to  these  are  added  every  facility 
for  special  instruction.  Yet  must  this  statement  be 
received  with  limitation.  The  object  is  indeed  to  form 
the  character ;  yet,  as  the  institution  cannot  be  open  to 
children  or  very  young  boys,  a  groundwork  of  good 
must  have  been  laid  beforehand.  There  must  be  evi- 
dent signs  of  towardness  in  the  youth  at  his  admission ; 
for  though  much  may  be  done  for  him  afterwards, 
much  cannot  be  undone.  It  is  not  a  school  of  correc- 
tion. The  principle  of  selection,  therefore,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with — it  rather  stands  out  with  increased 
force." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
tended system  of  training  for  six  months.  The  utter 
fallacy  of  the  idea  is  self-apparent,  and  still  more  when 
instruction  only,  without  any  good  domestic  training, 
is  given,  as  in  some  of  our  so-called  training  establish- 
ments. 

But  can  we  do  without  normal  colleges? — I  might 
just  as  well  ask,  can  we  do  without  teachers  ?  I  sea 
no  difference  whatsoever  between  the  questions.  "We 
can  do  without  them  certainly,  if  we  are  resolved  not 
to  educate  the  people.  We  may  as  well  hope  to  edu- 
cate the  people  by  means  of  teachers,  who  have  nev<&r 
been  trained,  as  to  educate  them  without  schools.  Or, 
if  education  consists  in  merely  teaching  to  read  and 
write,  and  forcing  instruction  into  the  child  by  means 
of  the  ruler  and  the  cane,  then  we  may  do  without 

VOL.  11.  Y 
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normal  colleges.  Or,  if  the  profession  of  a  teacher  is 
one,  for  which  any  one  is  fitted,  and  to  which  any  one 
may  turn  as  his  last  shift  in  the  world  for  obtaining  a 
decent  maintenance,  then  we  may  do  without  normal 
colleges:  or,  if  it  is  impossible  for  a  badly  organised 
school  to  do  harm,  and  most  grievous  harm,  and  to 
demoralise,  instead  of  improving  youth,  then  we  may 
do  without  normal  colleges.  In  short,  if  the  education 
of  the  people  is  a  visionary  scheme,  on  which  none  but 
enthusiasts  speculate,  or,  if  it  is  doubtful,  whether  it 
will  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  morality,  prudence, 
foresight,  and  order ;  or,  if  it  is  merely  a  plaything, 
wherewith  to  soothe  and  gratify  the  people,  then  aS" 
suredly  we  have  no  need  of  normal  colleges.  But  I 
think  very  differently  of  education  combined  with  good 
government.  I  look  to  Europe,  and  regard  the  mighty 
change,  which  has,  since  1800,  been  wrought  in  the 
character  of  the  Swiss,  German,  and  Dutch  people, 
and  the  great  difference  between  them  and  the  Italians, 
and  I  feel  confident,  it  is  no  dream  to  hope  and  believe, 
that  we  might  effect  the  same  in  our  own  land,  if  we 
adopted  similar  means.  But,  so  long  as  we  commit 
the  education  of  the  poor  to  a  set  of  men,  as  ignorant 
and  low-minded  as  the  majority  of  our  present  primary 
teachers  are,  so  long,  instead  of  advancing,  we  shall 
positively  retard  the  moral  progress  of  the  people. 
Mere  instruction,  unaccompanied  with  the  true  develop- 
ment of  the  mind, — the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
the  man, — is  a  positive  harm.  It  awakens  his  intellect 
sufficiently  to  render  it  a  powerfid  and  dangerous  auxi- 
liary  to  his  unbridled  and  to  his  unruly  passions ;  whikt 
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tlie  religious  and  humanising  influences  of  his  soul  re- 
maining dormant,  leave  him  like  a  vessel  with  its  cailvas 
spread,  but  without  a  rudder,  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
sea.  He  is  then  no  longer  dull,  stupid,  and  totally 
without  capabilities  of  reasoning,  as  the  labourers  i]> 
our  agricultural  districts,  but  sufiiciently  enlightened  to 
indulge,  not  only  the  mere  sensual  appetites  and  de- 
mands of  his  ill-governed  body,  but  the  restless,  wild, 
and  rebellious  promptings  of  his  scarce-awakened  and 
unreflecting  mind. 

The  establishment  of  normal  colleges  is  of  such  great 
importance,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  education  of  our 
poor  may  be  considered  wholly  ruined,  so  long  as  we 
are  unsupplied  with  them;  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
normal  colleges  themselves  is  destroyed,  so  long  as  wo: 
continue  to  send  out  teachers  from  them  after  a  twelve* 
months'  training. 

II.  The  want   of  a  certain  and  sufficients 

MAINTENANCE    AND    OF   AN    HONOURABLE    POSITIONr 
IN   SOCIETY  FOR   THE   TEACHERS. 

Let  me  ask,  is  there  any  thing,  if  we  consider  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  existing  English  schools,  without  choosing 
out  certain  honourable  exceptions,  — is  there  any  thing 
in  the  present  situation  of  a  village  schoolmaster  ii^  this 
country,  to  tempt  a  well  educated  man  to  engage  in 
such  a  despised  and  laborious  profession,  as  long  as  «ny 
hope  remains  of  his  earning  an  independent  livelihood 
by  any  honest,  however  humble  trade  ? 

Is  the  pay  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  good  enough  ? 
—  Is  the  support  and  encouragement  the  teacher  re-^ 
ceives  from  the  rich  and  powerful  sufficient  to  compen-^ 
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Bate  for  the  want  of  good  pay  ?  —  Is  the  honour  paid 
to  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  England  great  enough 
to  make  up  for  all  or  any  of  the  other  disadvantages  ? 
—  Is  the  want  of  education  so  fully  undertood  by  the 
poor  themselves,  as  to  insure  the  teacher  their  grati- 
tude at  least,  for  his  exertions  ?  Is  not  the  contrary  of 
all  these  suppositions  too  true  ? 

The  salaries  in  most  cases  are  miserable,  and  in  very 
many  cases  so  poor,  as  to  oblige  the  teacher  to  follow 
other  occupations  in  connection  with  his  oflSce,  in  order 
to  gain  a  livelihood.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  have 
therefore  in  most  cases  hitherto  been  men  or  women  of 
such  very  miserable  education,  and  so  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  their  duties,  that  the  name  of  "  school- 
master" has  almost  become  a  byword  and  reproach; 
whilst  the  -importance  of  their  work  has  been  so  little 
understood  by  either  the  gentry  or  the  poor,  that  in 
many  cases,  they  have  received  no  encouragement  from 
the  former,  while  by  the  latter  they  have  been  almost 
wholly  neglected.  I  know  that  of  late  years  a  great 
change  has  been  effected,  but  still  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  I  have  before  said,  that  hardly  one  half  of  the 
country  is  properly  supplied  with  schools,  and  that  of 
this  half,  there  are  many  schools  directed  by  dames  or 
half-educated  men,  or  which  are  the  private  enterprises 
of  vulgar  and  low-minded  men,  who  having  failed  in 
every  other  attempt  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  have 
turned  to  school-keeping  as  to  their  last  resource. 

In  very  many  cases,  I  might  perhaps  say  with  truth, 
in  nearly  one-half  of  the  schools  now  in  existence,  the 
incomes  are  too  poor  to  induce  any  man  to  accept  the 
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place  of  teacher,  so  that  the  wives  of  peasants  or  commoii 
mechanics  manage  them,  —  women,  who  have  not  had 
the  least  previous  training,  and  who  have  all  their  do^ 
xnestic  concerns  to  attend  to  white  they  conduct  the  im- 
perfect instruction  of  their  classes.  What  is  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  education  given  in  these  schools  ?  Heading, 
the  poorest  and  most  meagre  description  of  writing,  a 
little  arithmetic  and  the  most  injudicious  and  injurious 
description  of  religious  instruction.  Whether  I  am 
right  or  not  in  setting  down  this  class  of  schools,  as 
answering  the  description  of  half  our  present  supply  of 
primary  schools,  I  will  not  say ;  but  it  is  notable,  that 
the  majority  of  those  established  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts are  only  "  dame  "  schools. 

Then  how  are  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  obtained  ? 
Generally,  either  entirely  from  the  precarious  and  un- 
certain pay  of  the  scholars,  or  partly  from  this  source, 
and  partly  from  a  small  yearly  sum  proceeding,  either 
from  the  school  endowments,  or  from  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions of  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  or  from  the 
liberality  and  exertions  of  the  clergyman. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  Even  supposing  that  the 
teacher  is  a  well-educated  man,  which  is  very  rarely 
the  case,  he  is  entirely  and  wholly  dependent  on  the 
caprices,  either  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  of 
the  local  subscriber  or  subscribers  to  the  school,  or  of 
the  parents  of  his  scholars.  Now,  although  it  is  most 
important  that  the  religious  ministers  should  be  ex  officio 
inspectors  of  their  schools  and  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  there,  still  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  it  is 
putting  the  teacher  into  a  most  invidious  position,  to 
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Subject  him  to  the  imcontrolled  caprice  of  any  iniHr 
victuals  of  his  locality.  What  is  and  what  must  often 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  position  ?  It  very  often 
happens,  that  the  teacher  of  a  school,  from  his  pre- 
vious training,  supposing  him  to  have  had  any,  knows 
\eYj  much  more  about  the  minor  details  of  school  ma 
nagement,  than  either  the  clergyman  or  the  inhabitsvnts 
of  the  locality.  In  such  cases  he  very  naturally  wishes 
to  fcdlow  out  the  directions,  which  have  been  given 
him,  by  the  learned  professors  of  the  normal  college 
where  he  was  educated.  If  the  clergyman  who  has  not 
been  educated  in  pedagogy,  should  think  differently,  a 
dispute  often  ensues  on  some  point  of  school  manage- 
ment, and  either  the  parisli  dismisses  an  ^able  teacher, 
or  the  teacher  is  rendered  discontented,  and  is  hindered 
in  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  his  children. 
As  long  as  his  position  is  one  of  such  dependence  on 
the  whims  of  those  about  hira,  his  usefulness  and  con- 
tentment must  both  be  lessened.  There  ought  always 
to  be  an  impartial  arbitrator  between  the  teacher  and 
those  who  object  to  his  method  of  instruction,  &c. ;  and 
that  arbitrator  ought  to  be  well  educated  in  pedagogy, 
and  removed  above  the  influence  of  personal  enmities 
and  personal  vexation.  Whether  this  arbitration  be 
vested  in  the  government,  or  in  the  school  societies 
rn  London,  it  matters  little ;  but  it  certainly- ought  to  be 
Vested  in  some  person  or  persons  at  a  distance,  who 
might  defend  the  teachers  against  unreasonable  caprices, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  care  that  they  performed  their 
duty,  and  that  all  sound  objections  to  them  were  imme- 
diately attended  to.  To  leave  them  in  their  present  posi- 
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tioji  is  to  cripple  their  powers  of  doing  good,  and  to 
make  the  profession  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  every 
honest,  independent,  and  intelligent  man. 

In  all  foreign  countries  this  evil  is  most  carefully 
guarded  against.  Th^  teachers  cannot  be  discharged 
from  their  situations,  unless  the  central  power  concurs 
with  the  local  authorities ;  but  every  complaint  of  the 
local  committees,  or  of  the  local  clergy,  is  immediately 
attended  to ;  their  causes  are  investigated  by  the  inspec- 
tors>  and  full  redress  is  afforded  for  every  real  grievance. 
In  Germany,  as  I  have  shown,  the  parochial  clergy  are 
^x  officio  inspectors  of  their  several  schools;  and  if  the 
teacher  neglects  his  duty,  or  is  guilty  of  any  unbecoming 
conduct,  they  have  first  the  right  of  reprimanding  him ; 
9nd  if  that  reprimand  fails  in  convincing  him  of  the  im- 
propriety of  bis  conduct,  they  can  report  him  to  the  in- 
spector of  the  district,  who  immediately  examines  into 
the  complaints,  and  then,  if  he  finds  thosfe  complaints  well 
founded,  he  reports  to  the  provincial  consistory,  which  at 
once  dismisses  the  teacher.  In  this  way,,  the  clergy  are 
insured  good  teachers,  and  these  latter  are  defended 
against  the  whims  and  caprices  of  peevish  or  ignorant 
clergy.  In  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland, 
the  teachers  are  also  most  carefully  protected  from  sub- 
jection to  local  influence ;  whilst  in  all  these  countries 
local  influence  and  local  superintendence  are  considered 
most  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  moderating  influence  of 
the  central  power. 

If  a  teacher  feels,  that  his  continuance  in  office  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  pleasure  of  people,  who  are  living 

near  him,  his  independence  and  honesty  are  generally 
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climinitihed ;  his  power  of  doing  good  is  curtailed ;  his 
satisfaction  with  his  work  and  with  his  situation  is  les« 
scned;  his  own  education  in  a  college  is  in  a  great 
measure  thrown  away,  by  making  others,  who  have  not 
been  so  educated,  the  directors  of  the  instruction  given 
in  his  schools.  It  degrades  and  enervates  the  teacher 
to  subject  him  so  entirely,  as  we  now  do,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  any  local  authority,  which  is  much  oftener  ex- 
ercised in  a  manner  biased  by  personal  feelings,  than  that 
of  some  person  living  at  a  distance.  Of  course,  if  we 
are  to  employ  teachers  as  uneducated  and  low-minded 
as  the  majority  of  those  employed  at  the  present  day, 
it  makes  little  matter  by  whom  the  control  of  them  is 
exercised ;  but  if  we  are  desirous  to  make  the  oflSce 
such,  that  men,  like  those  educated  by  Sir  James  P. 
Kay  Shuttleworth  at  Battersea,  or  by  Mr.  Coleridge  at 
Stanley  Grove,  shall  be  willing  to  accept  it ;  and  if  we 
are  desirous  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  such  men, 
when  they  have  accepted  situations,  we  must  alter  this 
state  of  things. 

Besides  this,  good  salaries  ought  to  be  provided  for  the 
teachers,  independent  of  the  school-pence,  or  schulgeldy 
as  the  Germans  call  it ;  and  the  amount  of  these  pay- 
ments ought  to  be  defined  by  other  authorities  than  the 
school-masters,  whilst  these  latter  should  be  interested 
in  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  their  scholars,  by 
being  permitted  to  receive,  as  additions  to  their  fixed 
incomes,  the  school-pence  of  all  their  children.  At  the 
same  time  it  ought  to  be  provided  here,  as  in  France, 
and  Germany,  and  Holland,  that  when  the  parents  are 
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really  too  poor  to  pay  these  small  sums,  their  children 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  school  free  of  expense. 

But  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  our  pursuing 
our  present  course,  of  leaving  the  payment  of  the 
teachers  entirely  dependent  on  the  precarious  payments 
of  individuals?  Why,  so  long  as  we  do  this,  the  educated 
men,  who  leave  our  normal  colleges,  will  find  scarcely 
any  situations  worth  their  taking ;  and  if  they  do  ac- 
cept some  of  the  present  miserable  places,  it  will  be 
with  discontented,  and  justly  discontented  minds,  and 
with  a  resolution  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  term  of  their 
apprenticeship  is  ended.  For  we  need  not  think,  that 
good  situations  will  be  wanting  to  them.  There  are 
plenty  of  warehouses  in  Lancashire  where,  with  their 
education,  they  would  be  received  with  joy,  and  where 
they  would  obtain  50/.,  80/.,  or  100/.  per  annum,  for 
work  not  one-half  so  laborious  as  the  management  of  a 
village  school.  The  difficulty  of  applying  for  and  ob» 
taining  such  places  exists  no  longer.  The  letter  of 
application  for  a  place  in  Manchester,  sent  by  a  school- 
master of  the  south,  formerly  cost  14rf.  or  15rf.,  or  even 
18rf. ;  now  that  letter  may  be  sent  for  Irf. ;  and  the 
journey,  which  a  few  years  back,  from  its  expensiveness 
and  tediousness,  was  a  positive  check  on  emigration  to 
those  great  and  ever-increasing  fields  of  labour,  may 
now  be  accomplished,  even  from  the  shores  of  Sussex  in 
half  a  day  and  for  a  few  shillings. 

The  Committee  of  Council  has  attempted  to  do 
something  to  remedy  this  state  of  things ;  but  what  can 
it  effect  with  only  125,000/.  per  annum  in  its  hands,  out 
of  which  it  has  to  support  its  system  of  inspection,  to 
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assist  in  building  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  aid  the 
teachers  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain? 

We  may^  however^  rest  assured  that^  until  me  provide 
w  better  situation  for  our  teachers^  we  shall  never  be  «6fe 
to  improve  the  profession,  or  to  renovate  the  schools. 

An  income  of  at  least  50/.  per  annnm,  the  school- 
pence,  a  comfortable  house,  a  garden,  and  a  field  for  a 
<50w,  ought  to  be  secured  to  every  teacher ;  and  until 
these  are  secured  to  them,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
obtain  educated  men  for  the  village  schools.  I  know 
that  several  of  the  nobility  are  paying  more  than  this. 
There  are  several  instances,  which  have  come  under 
my  own  observation,  where  they  are  paying  more  than 
'double  this  sum :  but  then,  in  these  instances,  grati- 
fying as  they,  are,  there  is  no  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  payment ;  and  even  if  it  were  certam 
that  each  successive  head  of  the  house  would  take  an 
^qual  interest  in  the  school ;  yet  still  the  position  of 
the  teacher  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  dependence, 
'where  he  is  afraid,  at  each  step,  of  the  parents  of  his 
scholars  misrepresenting  him  to  his  patron;  where  he 
is  fearful  at  each  word  of  giving  offence ;  and  where, 
consequently,  his  position  is  in  the  highest  degree  ener- 
irating  and  injurious  to  his  moral  character,  which  ought 
to  be  at  least  as  fully  developed  in  him  as  in  any  other 
citizen  of  the  state. 

But  until  the  state  will  come  forward  and  assist  the 
Church  and  the  dissenters,  as  is  done  in  France,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  in  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses^ things  must  go  on  as  at  present. 
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III.    Tnte   WANT    OF    LOCAL   AND    PUBLIC    INSPECr 
TION. 

Before  I  venture  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  necesT 
sity  of  inspection,  let  me  remind  my  readers  of  the  state 
of  inspection  in  several  of  the  European  nations.  In 
Holland,  there  are  EIChtt  inspectors  appointed  and  paid 
by  government,  who  have,  in  reality,  the  management 
of  the.  education  of  the  country.  In  France,  besides 
the  local  committees  of  inspection,  there  id  oile  head 
inspector  in  each  department ;  arid  where  the  number 
of  schools  is  too  great  for  one  inspector  to  examine 
them  sufficiently  often  in  the  year,  one  or  two  assistants 
are  joined  to  him,  according  to  the  size  of  his  depart- 
ment. At  present,  there  are  altogether  in  France  200 
inspectors  appointed  arid  paid  by  government ;  and  I 
find  that  the  number  of  schools  inspected  and  reported 
on  by  them  in  1843  was  50,986.  In  Switzerland,  there 
is  in  each  canton  at  the  seat  of  government  a  central 
board  of  inspectors,  n«mbering  generally  about  four  or 
five,  who  have  the  inspection  of  all  the  primary  and 
normal  schools  of  the  canton :  and  in  each  parish  of  the 
canton  there  is  a  school  society,  formed  of  the  parish 
clergy  or  priests  and  several  heads  of  families,  who 
inspect  the  progress  of  each  individual  child  in  the 
commune  and  report  to  the  central  board,  who  in 
their  turn  report  to  the  government.  In  Prussia,  the 
.clei^  or  priests  are  ex-officio  inspectors  of  their  re- 
spective parish  schools,  whilst  there  is  also  in  each 
union  a  regular  inspector,  appointed  by  government, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  all  the  primary  schools  of  his 
jcanton  several  times  in  the  year,  and  to  report  on  them 
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to  a  magistrate  of  the  department  within  which  his  can- 
ton lies.  This  magistrate  is  also  the  general  inspector 
of  the  department ;  he  can^  if  he  thinks  it  necessaij, 
visit  any  of  the  schools  or  normal  colleges  in  his  de- 
partment; lie  corresponds  with  the  inspectors  of  the 
cantons  in  his  department  and  with  the  parochial  clergy, 
receives  their  reports,  and  reports  himself  to  govern- 
ment on  the  state  of  education  in  his  department.  The 
same  plan  is  also  followed  out  in  all  the  other  German 
slates ;  and  in  Bavaria,  with  only  4,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, there  are  286  inspectors. 

Now,  the  very  fact  of  this  general  adoption  in  foreign 
countries  of  the  plan  of  a  central  and  local  inspection, 
is  an  a  priori  argument  in  its  favour;  and  whoever 
reads  the  reports  of  the  few  inspectors  we  have  yet 
appointed  in  England  and  Wales,  will  clearly  under- 
stand, much  better  than  from  any  thing  I  can  say,  the 
necessity  of  this  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the 
clergy  and  teachers  of  this  cotmtry.  Where  the  re- 
ligious minister  is  a  good  and  zealous  man,  the  school 
is  certain  to  receive  some  part  of  his  attention ;  but  in 
very  many  cases  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  visit  it 
often ;  whilst  from  the  trustees  of  the  school,  gentlemen 
engaged  sometimes  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  some- 
times in  business  or  in  the  management  of  x^states,  there 
is  often  still  less  chance  of  the  teacher  receiving  any 
notice,  advice,  or  encouragement.  If  the  teacher  is  a 
really  honest  man,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting 
the  good  of  the  school,  he  may  perhaps  go  on  tolerably 
well  without  any  supervision ;  but  how  much  more  en- 
couraged would  even  such  an  one  feel,  if  he  knew  that 
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there  was  some  one  to  whom  he  could  always  apply  for 
advice,  and  if  he  felt  that  his  country  was  watching  his 
exertions,  and  that  his  succsss  was  certain  of  meeting 
with  reward  and  encouragement!  France  has  fully 
comprehended  this ;  and  her  government  stimulates  the 
exertions  of  all  the  teachers  by  the  distribution,  annu- 
ally, of  a  number  of  silver  and  bronze  medals  to  those 
who  are  the  most  praised  by  the  inspectors  for  the 
management  of  their  school  classes,  and  for  the  progress 
of  their  children. 

But  if  inspection  is  an  encouragement  and  a  stimulus 
to  '^good  and  honest  teachers,  still  more  truly  is  it  a 
check  and  restraint  upon  the  undeserving.  It  may  be 
said  there  is  that  restraint  at  present — that  there 
are  the  religious  ministers.  This,  in  some  cases,  is  no 
doubt  true ;  but  will  any  one  deny  that  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  religious  ministers  are  forced, —  by 
their  having  already  far  more  to  attend  to  than  they 
have  time  or  strength  for, — wholly  to  neglect  this 
additional  demand  upon  their  exertions  ?  Will  any  one 
deny,  also,  that  where  there  are  lay  trustees  to  a  scliool, 
who  ought  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  schoolmaster, 
the  duty  of  inspecting  the  school  is  still  more  frequently 
neglected,  and  that  there  exist  at  the  present  time  nu- 
merous examples  of  schools  possessing  ample  funds  for 
the  payment  of  the  teacher  and  the  support  of  the 
school,  which,  from  the  want  of  some  person,  whose 
business  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  teachers,  — have  degenerated  in  the  most  distressing 
manner ;  the  teachers  sometimes  becoming  careless,  or 
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immoral^  Bometimes  neglecting  the  school  altogether, 
or  leaving  it  in  the  care  of  half-instructed  monitors, 
whilst  they  themselves  attend  to  other  concerns ;  and 
sometimes  venting  their  evil  passions  on  the  children,-— 
thus  diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  school  and  posi- 
tively rendering  it  to  the  few,  who  remain^  a  miserable 
recollection,  which  they  associate  with  the  highest  and 
most  humanising  principles  of  a  Christian  education^ 
In  this  way  many  schools  throughout  the  country  have 
become  hot-beds  of  immorality,  rebellion^  and  infidelity, 
and,  instead  of  promoting  the  progress  of  religion  and 
civilisation^  have  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the 
corrupting  principles  now  at  work  among  the  poor. 

But  what  is  the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the 
yreai  majority  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  3226  schools  now  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Council  ?  They  receive 
no  public  inspection,  and  very  often  no  local  inspection 
whatever.  To  conduct  the  inspection  of  all  the  schools 
necessary  for  this  country  in  a  tolerahly  efficient  man- 
ner—  I  mean  in  any  manner  that  could  be  compared 
to  the  inspection  the  Swiss,  French,  German^  Danish, 
and  more  particularly  the  Dutch  schools  receive — would 
require  a  force  of  at  least  150  inspectors  for  England 
and  Wales,  and  this  force  would  even  then  be  little 
more  than  one  half  as  great,  as  the  number  of  inspectors 
now  employed  by  the  Bavarian  government.  How 
wholly  Inefficient  our  present  system  of  inspection  is, 
will  appear  therefore,  when  I  mention,  that  there  are 
only  19  inspectors  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  I 
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There  is  still  another  reason  why  an  official  force  of 
inspectors  ought  to  be  supported,  either  by  the  school 
fiocieties  themselves,  or  by  government,  viz.  the  unfitness 
of  many  of  the  clergy  to  act  as  sole  inspectors  of  the 
schbols.  I  will  explain  myself.  Is  a  gentleman,  who 
has  never  given  his  attention  to  the  practical  details  of 
school  management,  who  has  never  studied  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  different  methods  of  teaching,  who  has 
never  paid  any  attention  to  many  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  subjects  of  instruction  in  every  school  or  to  the 
minutiae  of  class  direction,  school  order,  manners  of 
master,  manners  of  children,  and  all  the  numerous  de« 
-tails  so  important  to  the  sound  progress  of  a  school,  and 
iipon  all  of  which  the  teacher  has  been  carefully  lec- 
tured in  the  normal  colleges  by  able  professors,  who 
luive  themselves  given  a  serious  and  deep  attention  to 
these  matters — is,  I  repeat,  a  gentleman  who  has  never 
■in  his  life  given  any  attention  to  these  matters,  and 
who  may  actually  have  a  fancy  for  methods  and  plans 
of  instruction,  totally  at  variance  with  all  that  the 
teacher  has  been  taught,  and  who  at  any  rate  cannot 
possibly  have  any  good  standard  of  perfection  whereby 
•to  measure  the  progress  of  his  school,  or  the  excellence 
t)r  faultiness  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  teacher- 
is  such  a  gentleman  the  best  qualified,  is  he  at  iall  quali- 
fied to  be  the  sole  inspector  of  a  school  ?  I  say  sole^ 
because  I  willingly  allow,  that  although  other  inspectors 
fire  necessary,  the  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  ex-officio  local  inspectors  of  their 
schools;  for  they  and  they  alone  are  the  proper 
.guardians,  fosterers,  and  inspectors  of  the  religious  part 
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of  national  education.  On  this  ground^  in  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  the  parochial  clergy 
and  priests  are  always  the  ex-officio  guardians  and  in-^ 
spectors  of  their  parochial  schools. 

What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  this  inspection,  tohoUy 
indispensable  as  it  tV,  is  not  sufficient.  We  require,  in 
addition,  a  body  of  men  who,  by  constant  attention  to 
all  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  to  all  the  minutiae  of 
school  management,  and  by  constant  attendance  at,  and 
examination  of  the  best  nornml,  model,  and  parochial 
schools,  should  be  well-versed  in  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  a  school,  and  should  thus  be  able 
— in  conjunction  with  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  their 
different  districts, — to  advise  and  counsel  the  teachers; 
encourage  them  to  persevere  when  in  a  right  course, 
and  to  check  them  when  pursuing  a  wrong  one;  to 
prevent  a  school  being  ruined  from  want  of  superin- 
tendence and  surveillance  ;  to  stimulate  the  teachers  to 
renewed  exertions  by  reporting  all  those  who  deserved 
honourable  mention,  and  by  thus  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  public  upon  them ;  to  acquaint  government  of 
those  poor  districts,  wholly  without  schools  and  destitute 
of  local  funds,  which  require  its  assistance,  and  in  these 
different  ways  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  any 
district  being  left  to  languish  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  sound  and  Christian  education, 
i;  The  duty  of  such  inspectors  would  be  to  advise  the 
teachers  and  religious  ministers ;  to  receive  the  reports 
of  the  latter  on  the  religious  and  moral  conduct  of  the 
schools ;  to  act  as  arbitrators  between  the  teachers  and 
,i3iQ  school  commVllee&\  to  examine  the   schools,  and 
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to  report  to  the  nation  on  the  progress  of  national 
education. 

This  would  encourage  both  teachers  and  clergy,  some 
of  whom  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  unnoticed  and 
forgotten,  are  making  efforts  so  laudable,  so  truly  noble 
and  so  Christian,  as  to  demand  the  nation's  gratitude,  of 
whom  we  now  know  little  or  nothing ;  but  who  ought 
to  be  held  up  as  bright  examples  to  stimulate  others 
to  do  likewise.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  we  ever  do 
arrive  at  that  happy  time  when  the  government,  the 
clergy,  and  the  dissenting  ministers  will  aid  one  another 
in  carrying  out  this  great  work,  that  we  shall  then 
adopt  that  plan,  which  is  pursued  with  so  much  advan- 
tage in  France  at  the  present  moment  —  I  mean  the 
awarding  of  medals  signifying  the  approbation  of  the 
sovereign,  and  through  the  sovereign,  of  the  people,  to 
those  teachers,  who  labour  most  successfully  in  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  people.  Our  Committee 
of  Council  might  do  it  now  in  the  few  schools,  which 
are  open  to  them,  and  conjointly  with  that,  they  might 
publish  a  short  monthly  or  quarterly  oflScial  gazette  of 
education,  mentioning  those,  who  have  gained  this  re- 
cognition of  a  nation's  gratitude,  and  giving  the  results 
of  the  examinations  in  the  normal  colleges  for  brevets 
of  admission  to  the  profession  of  schoolmasters,  as  well 
as  all  other  interesting  intelligence  connected  with  the 
progress  of  education  during  the  past  month  or  quarter. 
Each  inspector  should  be  invited  to  send  a  short  account 
of  the  school  which  he  considered  most  deserving  notice 
in  his  district,  or  of  some  one,  in  which  some  ingenious 
and  excellent  method  of  teaching  was  employed,  or  a 
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short  treatise  on  some  subject  connected  with  school 
management.  By  these  means^  and  especially  by  enr 
couraging  teachers'  conferences^  of  which  I  have  spoken 
before j  the  feeling  of  a  great  and  united  body  would 
be  encoiu*aged  among  the  teachers ;  no  one  would  fancy 
he  was  forgotten^  but  each  would  feel  that  the  country 
was  interested  in  his  individual  success. 

Nor  is  this  any  ideal  picture  of  what  national  edu- 
cation in  England  might  be^  would  all  but  unite  in 
furthering  it ;  for  all  this^  and  much  more  than  this^  is 
actually  effected  abroad,  and  with  the  greatest  success 
and  happiest  results. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  foreign  country  which  has 
seriously  undertaken  the  education  of  its  people^  that 
has  not  recognised  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  large  body  of  efficient  and  well-trained  inspectors, 
who  should  act  in  concert  with  the  local  clergy  and 
looal  authorities,  and  who  should  be  at  the  same  time  a 
check  upon,  and  an  encouragment  to  the  schoolmasters. 
Far  from  wishing  these  inspectors  to  be  in  the  Btead  of 
local  influence,  I  am  only  desirous  of  seeing  them  acting 
in  unison  with  the  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers^  aid- 
ing them  to  foster  and  promote  the  moral  and  religious 
progress  of  their  several  localities.  The  only  reasons 
we  have  not  long  since  had  an  effective  body  of  these 
inspectors^  are,  that  the  state  has  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plained what  would  be  the  special  duties  of  those  offi- 
cers ;  that  the  clergy  have  consequently  feared  that 
the  surveillance  of  their  parochial  education^  which  is 
one  of  their  principal  duties,  would  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands,  instead  of  the  inspectors  for  the  Church 
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being  cbosen  from  the  clergy  themselves,  and  being 
directed  to  act  in  unison  with  them ;  and  that  the  whole 
country  has  had  far  too  low  an  idea  of  what  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  ought  to  be,  so  that  we  have  ima^ 
gined  any  one  fit  to  be  a  schoolmaster ;  that  it  did  not 
matter  what  the  teacher  did,  after  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  school,  and  therefore,  that  he  required 
neither  checking  nor  encouraging  in  any  way  or  by  any 
person. 

•  I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  present  state  of  the 
means  of  educating  the  people  of  England. 

What  is  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
doing  to  improve  thissta,te  of  things? 

•  When  we  have  scarcely  one  half  as  many  schools,  as 
we  require^  not  one  third  as  many  teachers'  college^  as 
iare  necessary,  and  not  one  third  as  many  inspectors  as 
we  require;  when  many  populous  districts  have  no 
school,  and  cannot  raise  any  thing  towards  building 
one ;  when  most  of  our  teachers  are  ignorant  men  or 
women,  and  are  so  poorly  paid,  that  it  is  hopelesa  to 
persuade  any  well-educated  man  to  take  their  places; 
when  most  of  the  normal  colleges  we  do  possess,  are  so 
poor,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  support  a  sufficient 
number  of  professors,  or  to  keep  the  students  long 
enough  to  give  them  an  education  nearly  adequate  to 
fit  them  for  their  work^  when  most  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  are  wretchedly  provided  with  books,  fur- 
niture, and  apparatus;  and  when  nearly  half  of  our 
present  school-buildings  are  disgracefully  wretched  and 
inefficient;  all  that  our  government  is  doing,  is  to 
dole  out  125,000/.  per  annum  to  remedy  the   nume- 
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rous  and  great  deficieDcies  I  liave  mentioned !  When 
one  considers  the  enormous  sums,  which  are  being  ex<» 
pended  annually,  both  by  the  govemments  and  parishes 
of  Western  Europe,  in  promoting  the  education  of  the 
poor,  and  when  one  regards  the  present  state  of  educa- 
tion in  England,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe,  that 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  efforts  of  the  English 
goyemment  in  this  great  work  should  be  so  miserably 
and  absurdly  inefficient.  If  the  Committee  of  Coundl 
is  really  to  remedy  the  consequences  of  our  past  neglect, 
and  to  supply  us  with  even  a  moderately  efficient  system 
of  public  education,  it  will  require  funds  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  3,000,0007.  per  annum.  If  it  had  even  this 
amount  of  funds  at  its  disposal,  it  could  not  even  then, 
un^er  the  present  system,  unless  local  activity  were  very 
much  increased,  supply  us  with  the  means  of  public 
education  so  well,  as  the  educational  systems  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  combining  as  they  do  local 
and  central  activity,  have  supplied  those  countries. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  disparage  in  the  least 
the  very 'great  and  admirable  labours  of  the  Committee 
of  Council.  Nearly  all  the  advancement  which  na- 
tional education  has  made  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
this  country,  may  be  said  to  be  owing  to  the  labours  of 
men  connected  with  that  Committee.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  before  the  Committee  of  Council  began  to  show 
what  national  education  really  meant,  and  how  it  was 
to  be  effected,  there  was  not  a  single  teachers'  college 
in  England  or  Wales ;  there  were  scarcely  fifty  teachers 
in  either  country,  who  were  even  decently  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  oi  methods  of  instruction;  the  schools 
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were  wretchedly  arranged ;  most  of  them  were  toliolly 
unfurnished,  and  without  even  a  desk  or  form,  un ven- 
tilated, badly  situated,  and  wretchedly  built ;  inspection 
of  schools  was  not  thought  of;  no  one  knew  its  use  or 
its  necessity ;  there  was  not  one  inspector  in  England 
or  Wales ;  any  one  was  thought  good  enough  to  be  a 
teacher ;  the  idea  of  a  previous  training  being  necessary 
was  ridiculed ;  the  subjects  of  instruction  were  confined 
almost  always  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the 
most  meagre  and  injudicious  Bible  instruction,  and  the 
books  used  in  the  schools  were  ridiculously  poor. 

About  ten  years  ago,  my  brother.  Sir  James  P.  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  reformed  the  industrial  school  at  Nor- 
wood, and  accepted  the  situation  of  Secretary  to  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
and  Mr.  Tufnell  founded  the  first  English  normal  col- 
lege at  Battcrsea.  Since  that  time  twelve  normal  col- 
leges have  been  built — four  others  are  in  the  course  of 
completion — nineteen  inspectors  have  been  appointed 
* —  3226  schools  have  been  opened  to  public  inspection, 
— several  thousand  monitors  have  been  trained — many 
schools  have  been  furnished  with  parallel  desks,  rising 
one  above  another — many  school-rooms  have  been  well 
furnished  with  maps,  books,  and  apparatus  — 'many  ex- 
cellent school-books  have  been  published  — the  subjects 
of  instruction  have  been  extended  —  many  excellent 
school-buildings  have  been  raised — people  have  begun 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  "dame  schools"  —  and  as  far  as 
the  amount  of  funds  raised  by  voluntary  efforts  will 
fiUow,  the  country  has,  under  the  teaching  and  example 
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of  the  Committee  of  Council,  improved  the  means  for 
the  education  of  the  people. 

All  this  has  been  eifected,  be  it  remembered,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  some,  the  lukewarmnesa 
of  others,  the  taunts  of  those  who  sneer  at  education, 
the  fears  and  outcries  of  the  religious  parties,  and  the 
slanders  of  those  who  wished  to  make  the  education  of 
the  people  a  means  of  increasing  their  own  influence 
and  power.  Nothing  but  an  enthusiastic  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  inflexible  impartiality,  has  enabled  the 
committee  to  succeed  thus  far. 

But  to  enable  us  to  advance  any  further,  we  must 
have  improved  and  very  greatly  enlarged  means.  We 
want,  in  short,  much  more  money.  The  ridiculous  in- 
sufficiency of  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  is  apparent,  when  we  consider  what 
we  have  to  do.  The  normal  colleges,  the  schools,  and, 
in  fact,  all  parts  of  the  organisation,  by  which  we  are  to 
effect  the  education  of  the  people,  are  languishing,  and 
losing  the  greater  part  of  their  efficiency  from  want  of 
funds.  The  annual  funds  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
would  not  suffice  for  the  education  of  Cheshire,  but 
they  have  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  whole  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  of  Council  does  not  asdst 
those  districts  which  most  need  assistance ;  viz. 

1.  Those,  which  have  either  no  school  or  not  suffi* 
cient  school  room,  and  which  are  too  poor  to  raise  any 
parts  of  the  necessary  funds  themselves. 

2.  Those,  which  are  too  ignorant'  or  too  careless  to 
make  any  effort  themselves. 
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3.  Those,  which  are  so  divided  between  different  reli- 
gious parties  as  to  be  unable  to  make  combined  effort, 
however,  small. 

Now  there  are  vast  numbers  of  each  of  these  three 
classes  of  cases,  and  none  of  these  are'  assisted  at  all  hj 
the  Committee  of  Council,  and  yet  these  are  the  very 
cases  which  more  than  any  others  stand  in  need  of 
assistance. 

And  even  in  those  cases,  in  which  the  Committee 
might,  in  accordance  with  its  constitution  and  regula- 
tions, render  assistance,  its  capability  of  doing  so  is  con*- 
fined  within  very  narrow  limits,  owing  to.  the  absurdly 
small  funds  put  at  its  disposition,  amounting  as  they 
do  to  only  125,000/.  per  annum. 

We  want  a  system,  which  would  create  us  at  least 
twice  as  many  schools,  as  we  have  at  present ;  which 
would  enable  the  towns  to  establish  large  schools  cont 
taining  each  of  them  ten  to  fourteen  teachers  and 
class-rooms,  where  the  children  might  be  well  classified, 
and  assist  instead  of  hindering  one  another^s  improver 
ment;  we  want  a  system,  which  would  enable  us  to 
pay  our  teachers  so  well,  that  we  might  hope  to  see 
men  of  ability  entering  the  profession;  which  would 
enable  us  to  support  our  normal  colleges  eflSoiently,  to 
supply  each  of  them  with  a  sufficient  number  of  pro- 
fessors, and  to  keep  the  students  in  Ihem  at  least  thre£ 
years;  which  would  enable  us  to  inspect  each  school 
in  the  country  several  times  a  year,  and  to  publish  a 
public  report  once  every  year,  on  the  progress  of  each 
teacher  and  school  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  which 
would  enable  us  to  distribute  copies  of  the  report  on /each 
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county  among  all  the  religious  ministers^  teachers,  and 
magistrates  of  the  county ,  in  order  to  interest  them  all  in 
the  progress  of  the  schools  around  them ;  which  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  every  school  throughout  the  country 
with  desks,  forms,  maps,  books,  all  necessarj-  apparatus:, 
and  with  a  good  play-ground  and  garden ;  and  though 
last,  not  least,  which  would  enable  us  to  educate  GBATU- 
ITOUSLY  the  children  of  all  those  poor,  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  any  thing  for  the  instruction  of  their  offspring* 

The  educational  systems  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  have  enabled  those  countries  to  realise  all  these 
great  objects.  We,  however,  are  still  far  removed  from 
the  attainment  of  this  end.  Surely  it  is  not  impossibh 
for  us  to  accomplish,  what  nations  less  rich  and  less  ac- 
tive than  ourselves  have  succeeded  in  effecting. 

The  possibility  no  one  doubts.  The  only  question 
to  be  solved  is,  by  what  means  is  this  great  end  to  be 
attained  ? 

But  difBcult  as  the  solution  of  the  question,  **  How 
shall  we  effect  the  education  of  the  people  ?  ^  undoubt- 
edly is,  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  imagine, 
that  there  is  no  solution  of  it,  but  a  revolution;  and 
that  what  Germany,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Austria  have  accomplished  in  times  of 
social  tranquillity,  cannot  be  undertaken  here,  until,  as 
in  France  and  Switzerland,  a  social  earthquake  has 
levelled  the  obstructions  to  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  Still,  though  I  believe  that  we  want  in 
England  nothing  but  the  will,  and  though  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  out  this  great 
work  of  social  reformation  did  that  will  exist,  I  freely 
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confess  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  its  being  done^  until 
the  people  accomplish  it  for  themselves ;  as  I  see  it  op- 
posed by  the  bigoted  sectarianism  of  one  party^  by  the 
ignorant  hostility  of  a  second,  by  the  selfish  ambition  of 
a  third,  by  the  blind  indifference  of  a  fourth,  and  by 
the  luke-warmness  of  even  its  real  friends. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  I  am  at  all  desirous  of 
superseding  local  efforts,  or  of  taking  the  direction  of 
the  parochial  schools  out  of  the  hand  of  local  authori- 
ties ;  far  otherwise :  I  only  wish  to  see  the  local  efforts 
aided,  where  without  aid  they  are  confessedly  impotent, 
and  a  security  given  to  the  country,  that  some  one  shall 
provide  for  the  wants  of  those  localities,  which  cannot 
do  anything  for  themselves. 

Nov  do  I  wish  to  interfere  with  the  educational 
societies  further  than  we  now  do,  that  is,  by  assisting 
them  in  every  possible  manner ;  by  assisting  the  diocesan 
boards  to  realise  their  present  desire  to  establish  and 
support  normal  colleges,  and  by  assisting  the  Church 
and  the  Dissenters  to  educate  efficient  teachers  for  their 
schools,  and  to  provide  an  efficient  system  of  inspection 
for  them  all.  Government  ought  to  give  every  possible 
guarantee  to  the  different  religious  bodies,  that  it  will 
not  attempt  in  any  way^to  undermine  the  influence, 
wliich  they  legitimately  claim  to  exercise  over  the  re- 
ligious education  of  the  people,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  should  require  sufficient  guarantees,  that  the 
secular  education  of  the  people  shall  be  properly  at- 
tended to. 

But  whilst  the  church  and  the  dissenting  bodies  both 
continue  so  suspicious  of  all  government  interference 
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whatever,  what  can  we  hope  to  do  ?  Without  the  aid  of 
Govemment,  I  have  shown  that  the  efforts  to  raise  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  education  of  the  people  have  always 
failed  and  must  always  fail,  and  that  on  the  other  hand, 
the  government  will  always  be  crippled  in  its  efforts  to 
promote  national  education,  if  it  does  not  act  cordially 
with  the  religious  bodies,  and  if  it  attempts  to  carry  on 
the  work  alone.  I  sincerely  hope,  then,  that  it  will  not 
be  thought  by  any,  that  I  am  desirous  of  undermining 
the  influence  of  our  clergy,  or  that  I  think  the  education 
of  the  country  can  be  carried,  on  without  their  most 
cordial  co-operation.  I  fully  agree  with  them,  that  the 
great  end  of  all  human  education  is  to  develop  the  re- 
ligious character  of  mankind,  and  I  cannot  wonder,  that 
they  are  suspicious  of  every  public  interference,  which 
appears  to  overlook  this  great  truth.  But  let  them  take 
great  heed,  that  this  suspicion  is  not  carried  too  fiEur^  and 
that  it  is  not  expressed,  when  no  cause  for  it  exists ;  let 
them  avoid  exciting  a  belief,  that  their  opposition  does 
not  proceed  from  this  holy  feeling,  but  that  it  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  desire  of  raising  their  order,  and  increasing 
their  political  influence.  If  such  a  suspicion  ever  at- 
taches itself  to  them,  from  that  day  the  fall  of  the  church 
will  be  sealed. 

We  stand  on  dangerous  ground.  We  know  not  now 
how  far  the  mine  has  been  excavated.  We  know  not 
how  strong  the  enemy  is ;  but  certain  it  is  that  a  spirit 
omnipotent  for  evil,  a  spirit  of  revolution,  irreverence, 
irre%ion,  and  recklessness,  and,  more  dangerous  thaa 
all,  tt  spirit  of  unchecked,  unguided,  and  licentious  in- 
telUgehce  is  abroad^  which  will  be  the  most  dangerous 
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enemy,  with  which  Christianity  has  hitherto  had  to  cope. 
Kemember,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  these  days  to 
stop  the  rapidly  unfolding  intellect  of  the  people,  even 
if  it  were  desirable,  and  that  uneducated  intellect  is  the 
worst  enemy  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Cheap 
literature,  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  cheap 
postage,  cheap  and  rapid  commimication  between  dif- 
ferent districts,  the  continually  increasing  interest,  which 
the  people  take  in  political  transactions;  the  lessons, 
the  jtractical  lessons,  they  are  daily  receiving  on  the 
effect?  of  combination,  and  the  wholly  unfettered  exer- 
cise of  thought  and  speech  in  this  country,  have  utterly 
pr^il4ed  the  possibility  of  their  remaining  stupefied, 
and  h$ye  ensured  their  intellectual  advancement  beyond 
a  doubt.  Cannot  we,  then,  see  the  consequence  of  all 
[t^js^.:'l{  religious  teachers  are  not  found,  and  that 
^i»^hj^^.  for  this  people,  where  will  the  church  be  fifty 
yeatta:lience  ?  Where  the  French  church  was  in  1796 
TT-  overthrown  by  an  infidel  multitude.  Can  any  one 
tld^k  our  social  condition  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
Hpliiand  ?  Can  any  one  look  on,  for  the  next  half  cen- 
tury without  dismay?  Are  not  the  cause  of  religion, 
the  Cause  of  morality,  the  cause  of  social  order,  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  country,  all  compromised^ 
deeply  compromised,  by  our  present  inaction  ? 

And  yet  what  are  we  doing?  Behold  us,  in  1850, 
with  one  of  the  most  pauperised,  demoralised,  and  worst 
educated  people  in  Europe ;  with  the  greatest  accumu- 
lated joiasses  in  the  world ;  with  one  of  the  most  rapidly- 
increasing  populations  in  the  world;  behold  us,  in  1850, 
developing  our  productive  powers,  giving  the  most  tre- 
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mendous  stimulus  to  our  manufactures  and  our'popula- 
tion  —  resolved  to  turn  the  North  into  one  vast  city — 
to  collect  there  the  labourers  of  the  world,   and  to 
leave  them  without  a  religion  !    Not  only  are  we  fear- 
fully careless  of  the  best  interest  of  our  brethren,  not 
only  are  we  acting,  as  if  we  were  ourselves  convinced 
that  our  religion  was  a  lie ;  but  we  are  blind  to  the 
absolute  necessities  of  the  commonwealth.     The  very 
heathens   would   have  laughed   our   policy    to    scorn; 
They  all  saw,  that  even  if  there  were  no  Godj  it  was 
necessary  to  invent  one  for  the  peace  of  mankind ;  they 
bound  their  people  by  religious  formulas,  wanting  al- 
though these  were  of  all  true  vitality ;  whilst  we,  in  an 
age  of  the  world  when  the  intelligence  of  the  multitude 
is  advancing  with  giant  strides,  we  stand  still,  saying  to 
one  another,  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  with  our 
neighbours,  for  this  party  differs  from  one  religious 
'dogma  we  have  started,  and  that  party  differs  from 
another :  each  thus  assuming  for  himself  that  perfection 
-and  that  infallibility,  which  he  scorns  his  neighbour  for 
pretending  to ;  whilst,  alas  I  all  are  too  ready  to  6mit 
ihe  inculcation  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  — 
judgment,  and  justice,  and  mercy. 

Moreover,  the  very  genius  of  the  Protestant  religion 
requires,  more  than  any  other  ever  did,  that  its  members 
should  be  educate<l,  in  order  that  they  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  it.  The  different  religions  of  the  old  world 
und  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  have  retained  their 
hold  upon  the  fnind  of  the  multitude  by  striking^^and 
affecting  ceremonies,  and  by  means  of  the  senses  have 
established  their  empire  over  the  spirit  of  mankind. 
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But  Protestantism  has  thrown  aside  ahnost  all,  and 
many  forms  of  Protestantism  have  thrown  aside  all  the 
ceremonies^  which  so  strongly  affected  the  mind  of  the 
unthinking  people^  and  which  so  powerfully  cofitributjed, 
and  in  many  countries  at  the  present  day  still  so  very 
powerfully  contribute,  to  excite  a  reverential  and  reli* 
gious  feeling  among  the  ignorant ;  and  we  boast,  that 
ours  is  not  a  religion  merely  of  the  feelings,  but  pecu- 
liarly one  of  the  understanding.  But  do  not  Protestants 
perceive,  that  in  order  that  an  intellectual  religion 
ehotild  affect  the  people,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that 
their  intellects  should  be  fitted  for  the  exercise,  or  that 
the  religion  will  lose  its  hold  upon  them  and  be  entirely 
neglected?  What  has  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
many  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  dissent  in  this  country  ? 
Simply  because  they  have  appealed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  And  so  it  will  be,  as  long  as  we  offer  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  religion  to  a  people  incapable 
of  reflection  or  of  thought,  and  who  cannot  take  any 
pleasure  in  a  service,  which  to  them  appears  cold, 
meaningless,  and  formal.  In  this  way  does  the  English 
Church  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  Banters,  the 
Mormonites,  and  all  the  wild  and  visionary  enthusiasts, 
who  have  so  great  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  North  Wales  and  in  our  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts,  and  who  know  right  well,  that  a  religion,  which 
appeals  to  the  feelings  and  passions  is  the  only  one 
which  can  have  any  influence  over  an  ignorant  multi- 
tude.  It  is  impossible  for  the  intellectual  and  un- 
imaginative Protestantism  of  the  English  Church  ever 
to  affect  the  masses,  until  the  masses  are  sufficiently 
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educated  to  dispense  with  all  need  of  mental  excite- 
nient,  which  they  never  will  be  able  to  do,  until  they 
can  think.  If,  then,  the  Protestants  of  England  are  not 
willing  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  reception  of  our 
pure  and  spiritual  religion,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  form  of  religion,  even  sdthough  erroneous,  is 
better  for  mankind  than  the  absence  of  all  religion 
whatsoever,  it  surely  would  be  better  for  us,  if  we  had 
the  ceremonial  religion  of  the  Bomanists,  with  all  its 
faults,  capable,  as  it  would  be,  of  affecting  and  in- 
fluencing an  unthinking  multitude,  than  the  spiritual 
religion  of  the  Protestants,  requiring  an  educated  mind 
for  its  reception,  when  the  English  Protestants  have 
seemingly  resolved  they  will  not  educate  the  people. 
Much  better  to  have  a  faith  for  the  people,  although  it 
be  erroneous,  than  to  have  no  faith  at  all. 

Why  is  it,  that  in  Protestant  countries  like  England 
and  America,  where  nearly  all  the  poor  above  thirty 
years  of  age  are  wholly  uneducated,  we  find  so  many  of 
the  very  lowest  forms  of  the  expression  of  religious  be- 
lief, as  the  Mormonites,  the  Kanters,  &c.,  whilst  in 
countries  like  Holland,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  where 
the  people  have  been  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  higher 
species  of  Protestantism,  there  is  hardly  anything  analo- 
gous to  these  religious  extravangancies?  Why  is  it, 
too,  that  in  Komanist  countries,  where  an  objective  reli- 
gion is  given  to  the  people — where  the  uneducated 
are  not  required  to  accept  a  religion  requiring  an 
educated  mind,  —  why  is  it,  that  in  these  countries 
there  is  nothing  like  the  extravagant  religious  enthu- 
siasm, or  the  still  more  lamentable  atheism,  which  is 
found  existing  anxoiig  o\xt  ^^ot*^ 
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The  reason  is^  that  in  each  case  the  govemmehtfir. 
have  wisely  judged,  that  it  was  of  primary  importance 
to  the  people  and  to  the  state,  that  the  people  should 
bave  a  faith,  and  where  that  faith  has  not  been  one,  like 
[Romanism,  suited  to  captivate  the  ignorant,  but  one, 
like  Protestantism,  fitted  only  for  the  educated,  they 
have  wisely  educated  their  people,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
its  reception,  not  in  a  low  and  degraded  form,  but 
in  its  highest  and  purest  spiritual  development. 

I  repeat  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
great  towns  of  this  kmgdom  have  no  religion.  They 
aire  not  fitted  for  the  reception  of  Protestantism,  or  if 
they  are  so  in  a  few  cases,  it  is  only  for  the  reception 
of  a  oon^pted  and  corrupting  phase  of  it ;  and  we  have 
taken  from  them  the  only  religion  capable  of  influencing 
them  in  their  present  state. 

How  deeply,  then,  does  it  behove  us,  i(s  true  Pro- 
testants, and  especially  as  members  of  a  church  boasting, 
and  boasting  truly,  to  ofifer  to  the  people  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  form  of  Protestantism  I  but  a  form,  whose 
very  purity  and  freedom  from  the  captivating  errors^ 
which  have  rendered  other  religions  more  influential  ou 
the  ignorant  poor,  more  urgently  requires,  that  the 
people  should  be  educated  to  accept  it ;  —  how  deeply 
does  it  behove  us,  to  be  tenfold  more  diligent  than 
Bomanist  countries,  to  prepare  the  people,  by  means  of 
education,  for  the  reception  of  its  tenets.  And  yet, 
alas  I  Bomanist  countries  have  far  outstripped  us  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  are  promoting  the  education 
of  their  people.  They  understand  the  signs  of  the 
times,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  them.     Then,  and  not 
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till  then,  shall  we  understand  the  real  necessities  of  the 
poor. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  injurioua  to  the 
clergy^  more  hostile  to  the  influence  they  ought  to  pos- 
sess over  the  people ;  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more 
certain  to  separate  the  people  from  them,  than  that 
it  should  be  fancied  for  one  moment,  that  they  oppose 
government  interference  (after  sufficient  guarantees 
have  been  offered  them  that  it  is  not  intended  to  take 
the  direction  and  surveillance  of  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  people  out  of  their  hands,)  merely  from 
a  vain  desire  to  manage  and  direct  the  education  of  the 
people  themselves,  especially  after  they  have  given  suoh 
proofs  of  their  utter  inability  to  raise  a  tithe  of  the  funds 
necessary  for  such  a  purpose.  They  are  doubtless  the  fit 
and  proper  guardians  of  the  religion  and  the  morality  of 
the  country,  and  they  arc  only' performing  their  high 
duty,  when  they  oppose  any  measure,  which  may  seem 
likely  to  undermine  the  religious  and  moraK  influence 
they  ought  to  have;  but  let  them  be  most  careful  they 
do  not  demand  more.  Let  them  take  care  that  they  do 
not  reject  the  assistance  of  government,  after  having 
shown  the  country  that  they  cannot  raise  one  paltry 
half-million  for  the  primary  education  of  a  nation  of 
16,000,000  souls.  Far  from  thwartbg  government^  it 
behoves  them,  if  they  can  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
to  be  the  first  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  the  state, 
and  to  confess  their  inability  to  carry  on  the  education 
of  the  people  without  it,  instead  of  aj^earing  for  one 
moment  satisfied  with,  and  still  less  venturing  for  one 
instant  to  vaunt,  the  miserably  small  progress  that  edu- 
cation has  yet  made. 
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Firsts  theoj  let  me  again  briefly  state  what  we  have 
to  do^  referring  as  proof  of  what  I  lay  down  here  to  the 
deeply  interesting  reports  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors. 

L  We  require  twice  as  many  schools  as  we  at  pre* 
sent  possess ;  nor  is  this  want  confined  to  either  towns 
or  country,  but  is  equally  felt  in  each. 

IL  We  require  an  annual  provision  for  the  payment 
not  only  of  nearly  all  the  teachers  we  at  present  have^ 
but  for  all  that  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  appoint  for 
the  education  of  our  numerous,  and  increadng  popu* 
lation. 

IIL  We  require,  as  I  have  before  shown,  annual 
funds  for  the  efficient  support  of  at  least  forty-one  nor* 
mal  colleges,  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

IV.  We  require,  also,  an  annual  outlay  of  70,000£ 
on  the  Support  of  an  efficient  body  of  inspectors ;  those 
for  the  church-schools  being  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  with  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, and  those  for  the  schools  of  the  Dissenters 
being  chosen  from  among  them,  sufficient  guarantees 
being  at  the  same  time  given  them,  that  no  one  shall 
be  chosen,  to  whom  they  can  honestly  object. 

First,  then,  how  can  we  provide  sufficient  schools- 
rooms  for  the  population  ? 

The  present  plan  both  of  the  government  and  the 
educational  societies  is,  to  wait  until  some  locality  pro- 
vides about  two-thirds  of  the  necessary  funds  and  ap- 
plies for  aid,  and  then  to  furnish  the  other  third,  re- 
quiring guarantees  for  the  proper  outlay  of  the  money, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  inspecting  the  progress  of  the 
school.     What  is  the  consequence?     There  are  many 
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districts^  as  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  only  too 
plainly  show,  where  no  one  takes  the  least  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  young ;  so  that  no  voluntary  local 
efforts  are  ever  likely  to  be  made,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, no  assistance  is  ever  likely  to  be  given,  and 
which  remain  at  the  present  day  wholly  without  schools 
or  teachers ; — there  are  many  other  districts  where  there 
is  literally  no  one,  who  knows  how  to  make  an  applica- 
tion, even  if  sufficient  local  funds  could  be  raised,  the 
population  being  wholly  composed  of  small  farm^  and 
labourers,  or  of  manufacturing  operatives  or  miners; 
—  and  there  are  niaiiy  other  districts,  where,  although 
the  clergy  or  ministers  have  succeeded  in  rdjsing  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  necessary  for  one  or  two  schools, 
they  are  Utterly  unable  to  raise  more,  and  where  several 
more  schools  are  imperatively  required ;  under  this  class 
will  fall  nearly  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
where,  from  the  vast  numbers  of  the  poor,  a  great  num- 
ber of  schools  fkre  required,  and  where  it  is  utterly 
hopeless  to  raise  sufficient  funds  from  the  few  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district,  who  happen  to  understand  the  ne- 
cessity of  education.  And  though  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  National  Society  has  assisted  several  of  these 
districts,  even  when  local  funds  could  not  be  raised,  yet 
it  r^uires  no  demonstration  to  show,  how  utterly  in- 
capable that  society  is  to  meet  iJxe  disheartening  defi- 
ciency in  the  manufitcturing  districts,  with  the  ridicu- 
lously  small  funds  at  its  disposal  Why,  it  would  re- 
quire at  least  a  million  of  money  to  provide  schciols 
for  the  districts  in  the  north,  which  are  Tuno  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves,  and  are  wholly 
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without^  or  very  defidently  provided  with,  school-room^ 
for  the  population. 

Whenever  we  do  resolve  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  country,  it  wiU  be  neceaaary  for  government  eo 
io  increase  its  force  of  inspectoins,  as  to  obtain  inform- 
ation of  the  exact  condition  of  the  means  for  education 
in  every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  state  of 
the  different  parishes  should^  then,  be  ranged  under  the 
following  heads :  — 

L  Parishes,  which  are  akeady  supplied  with  sufficient 

school-roouL 
2.  Parishes,  which  have  some  school-room,  but  require 

more,  and  are  able  to  provide  what  is  wanted. 
3t«  Parishes,  which  have  some  school-room,  but  re- 
quire more,  and  are  unable  to  provide  what  is 
wanted. 

4.  Parishes  which  have  no  school-room,  but  which 

are  able  to  provide  sufficient. 

5.  Parishes  which  have  no  school-room,  and  are  not 

able  to  provide  any. 
Now,  as  I  have  already  shown,  and  as  the  reports  of 
^the  inspectors  still  more  clearly  show,  there  is  no  hope 
of  anything  being  done  m  very  many  parishes  capable 
'Of  great  local  efforts,  unless  government  requires  it  of 
them.  As  several  of  the  inspectors  show,  over  great 
tracts  of  country,  there  does  not  at  present  exist  a  single 
schooL  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  present  volun- 
tary system  cannot,  with  all  our  efforts,  provide  the 
country-  with  schools,  and  that  if  we  are  to  have  them, 
government  must  interfere  and  oblige  each  parish^  as  far 

a  6 
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as  it  is  able,  and  assist  it  when  unable  to  provide  itself 
with  sufficient  schooUroom  for  its  population* 

In  each  parish^  all  tenants  of  houses;  whose  rent 
amounts^  say  to  at  least  10/.  per  annum^  might  be  made 
liable  to  a  certain  rate^  to  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  parish  and  the  number  of  the  house- 
holders who  are  liable  to  the  rate.  Each  of  these 
householders  might  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  com* 
mittee  of  eight  or  ten  members,  for  the  administration  of 
the  educational  expenditure  of  the  parish.  Of  this 
committee,  the  clergy  and  the  dissenting  ministers  ought 
to  be,  as  in  all  European  countries,  the  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. 

Before  this  committee,  when  elected,  the  inspector  for 
the  district  should  lay  an  account  of  the  exact  state  of 
education  in  the  parish,  showing  the  quantity  of  school- 
room required  for  the  population ;  where  the  required 
school  or  schools  should  be  situated,  so  as  best  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  also  how 
many  houses  for  teachers  should  be  provided.  The 
committee    might  then  deliberate,   whether  it  would 

•  •  •  » 

supply  the  wants  of  the  parish  by  mixed  schools  for  the 
different  religious  sects,  or  by  separate  schools  for  each 
sect,  and  whether  it  would  at  once  provide  for  all  the 
schools  required,  or  by  the  imposition  of  separate  rates 
in  separate  years.  At  these  deliberations  the  clergy, 
the  dissenting  ministers,  and  the  inspectors  should  be 
entitled  to  assist,  the  latter,  by  affording  all  necessary 
information  as  to  the  exact  wants  of  the  district. 

I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  were  the  government  to 
OBLIGE  each  parish  to  provide  itself  with  sufficient  school- 
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room,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  option  of  the  several  parishes, 
vehether  they  would  support  separate  or  mixed  schools, 
that  tJiere  would  be  little  difficulty.  Wherever  any  oiie 
party  was  decidedly  too  small  to  establish  n  school  for 
itself,  it  would  concur  in  the  arrangement  for  a  mixed 
school.  It  is  wh^i  government  endeavours  itself  to 
decide  upon  it,  that  all  parties  are  alarmed,  and  begin  io 
8uq3ect  ulterior  designs,  and  to  fear  the  effects  of  a 
scheme,  over  which  they  have  had  no  controL  All  that 
government  should  do,  is  to  oblige  each  parish,  as  Jar  as 
it  is  able,  to  supply  itself  with  sufficieni  schoolroom, 
and  to  leave  to  its  own  decision  the  manner,  in  which 
this  should  be  done.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
that  mixed  schools  would  not  be  objected  to,  if  the  es- 
tablishing of  them  were  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
differbnt  parishes,  by  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the 
North,  where  I  have  freiquently  found  schools  expressly 
Intended  for  the  church,  filled  partly  with  the  children 
of  dissenters,  who  did  not  object  in  the  least  to  their 
children  remaining,  even  during  the  religious  lessons 
given  in  the  school.  But  whenever- a  po\^er  frwn  with- 
out endeavours  to  force  mixed  schools  upon  a  locality, 
then  the  clergy  and  the  dissenting  ministers^  and  many 
of  the  parents,  begin  to  be  alarmed.     Of  course  govern- 

»  •  •  • 

ment  ought  to  require,  when  a  school  was  established 
for  two  sects,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  chosen  from  the 
most  numerous  sect,  that  the  children  should  either 
attend  the  religious  lessons  given  in  the  school,  or  should 
receive  daily  religious  instruction  from  one  of  the 
ministers  of  their  own  sect. 

In  those  cases  where  the  committee  could  not  agree 
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to  provide  a  mixed  school,  and  where  the  minority  was 
too  small  to  support  a  school  for  themselves,  the  majority 
should  be  obliged  and  empowered  to  levy  the  rate  and 
build  the  school,  on  condition  that  the  minority  should 
be  allowed  to  send  their  children  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion, and  remove  them  during  the  religious  instruction 
given  in  the  school.  We  should  soon  find,  that  the 
minority  would  not  object  to  their  children  attending 
the  secular  instruction  given  at  the  school,  and  receiving 
their  religious  instruction  from  their  own  minister. 
Many  parishes,  moreover,  would  require  several  schools, 
and  in  these  cases  the  committee  could  easily  arrange,  if 
desired,  that  the  schools  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
different  sects,  according  to  their  respective  numbers. 

Where  a  parish  was  not  capable  of  doing  more  than 
it  had  already  done,  or  of  making  any  but  very  ineffi- 
cient efforts,  government  ought  to  be  prepared  to  give 
the  necessaiy  assistance,  instead  of  confining  its  grants, 
as  at  present,  to  those  parishes  alone,  which  are  able  to 
raise  a  considerable  part  of  the  necessary  funds.  But 
in  the  poorest  parishes,  where  several  schools  were  re- 
quired, the  householders  ought  to  be  consulted,  whether 
they  wish  to  have  separate  or  mixed  schools. 

These  parish  committees  might  be  called  on  to  meet 
at  certain  periods,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  school- 
buildings,  and  to  provide,  by  the  levying  of  a  small  rate 
on  the  householders,  for  all  the  repairs  required  for  all 
the  schools  and  schoolmasters'  houses  in  the  parish ;  and 
when  the  population  was  increased  so  much,  as  to  re- 
quire another  school,  for  the  building  of  another  school 
HI  the  parish.     The  inspectors  of  the  district  would  in- 
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form  them  of  the  exact  wants  of  the  parish.  It  would 
he  also  wise  to  give  these  parish  committees  the  power 
of  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  the  children  at  school 
between' certain  ages,  and  of  enforcing  that  attendance, 
whenever  they  saw  Jit  to  do  so.  In  many  diiltricts^  the 
parochial  authorities  would  not  object  to  put  this  regu- 
lation into  force,  while  government  will  be  wholly  un- 
able for  some  time  to  enforce  a  general  regulation  of 
this  kind.  The  people  would  not  object  to  it,  if  it 
issued  from  themselves,  although  they  would  call  it  un- 
warrantable interference  on  the  part  of  government. 
And  although,  doubtless,  very  many  districts  would  not 
consent  to  enforce  such  a  regulation  for  some  years  to 
come,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  country,  if  the 
inspectors  could  induce  any  of  the  towiis  or  parishes  to 
make  sudi  a  regulation.  But,  whether  they  would  do  so 
or  not,  yet  a  general  encouragement  would  be  given  to 
parents  to  send  their  children,  if  «the  inspectors  reported 
yearly  to  the  committees  the  names  of  those  parents 
who  neglect^  this  duty,  and  urged  the  members  of  the 
committees  to  use  their  influence  with  them  in  inducing 
them  to  allow  their  children  to  be  educated. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  attention  of  their  parish  being 
directed  to  their  negligence  would  induce  many  parents, 
who  are  now  wholly  careless  about  it,  to  promote  the 
education  of  their  children,  by  sending  them  to  the 
pardchial  schools. 

Anoilier  thing  which  might,  with  great  advantage, 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  these  parochial  committees, 
would  be  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  weekly  school 
fees.     They  would  be  better  acquainted,  than  any  other 
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persons,  with  the  exact  condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  and  with  the  sums  thej  would  be  able  to 
pay.  A  power  ought,  howeyer,  in  all  cases  to  be  given 
to  the  clergy  or  dissenting  ministers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  schooltnastersy  to  allow  those  children  to  attend  the 
schools,  whose  parents  were  notably  too  poor  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  settled  weeUy  fees,  and  in  these  cases,  the 
parish  committees  should  be  required  to  pay  the  fees  to 
the  teacher  out  of  the  parochial  school  funds. 

In  all  those  cases  where  there  was  in  a  parish  a  na» 
tional  school,  or  a  school  belonging  to  some  sect  of  the 
dissenters,  and  the  numbers  of  the  other  sects  in  the 
parish  were  very  small,  the  committee  would  inquire  of 
the  minister  of  the  sect,  to  which  the  school  belonged, 
whether  he  would  allow  the  children  of  other  reli^ns 
denominations  to  attend  the  secular  instruction  given  in 
the  school.  In  very  many  cases,  this  would  be  done 
willingly,  but  where  it  was  refused,  the  committee  should, 
unless  the  numbers  of  the  other  sects  were  too  small, 
be  required  to  establish  another  school  in  the  parish* 

Where  such  permission  was*granted,  then  the  paro> 
cblal  committee  should  be  required  to  support  such 
schools,  and  provide  all  the  fnnds  necessary  for  its  repair, 
for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  for  the  necessary 
apparatus,  &c 

But  how  should  the  teachers  for  these  schools^  and 
for  all  the  schools  in  the  country,  henoeforwaid  be 
chosen  ?  In  the  case  of  all  schools  at  pr^ent  established, 
directed  by  trustees,  school  societies,  religious  congre- 
gations, or  private  individuals,  I  would,  of  course,  leave 
the  sel^tlon  of  the  teachers  In  the  hands  of  the  persons 
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in  whom  it  is  now  vested^  reserving  for  government, 
however^  the  right  of  examining  by  means  of  its  inspelc* 
tors  the  persons  chosen,  and  the  power  of  annulling  the 
election^  if  the  candidate  was  found  upon  examination  to 
be  unfitted  for  the  exercise  of  his  important  duties.  In 
the  case  of  schools  erected  by  the  parochial  authorities, 
the  teachers  should  be  always  chosen,  if  the  school 
wai9  intended  for  only  one  sect,  from  that  sect,  by  its 
school  committee,  and  if  for  several  sects,  by  the  mi- 
nister and  members  of  the  school  committee,  who  be- 
longed to  the  most  numerous  sect  in  the  parish,  subject, 
however,  ia  every  case  to  the  approval  of  government. 
When  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  normal  colleges, 
of  course  no  person  should  be  jpermitted  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  situation  of  teacher,  but  one,  who  had  been 
educated  in  such  a  college,  and  who  had  obtained  a 
certificate  from  its  director  and  professors  of  high  moral 
character,  and  of  satisfactory  intellectuial  attainments. 

It  is  very  important  that  gdveniment  should  have 
the  right  of  examining  every  candidate  for  the  situation 
of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  power  of  rejecting  him,  if 
found  upon  examination  unworthy,  of  the  situation. 
Until  government  is  entrusted  with  this  privilege,  we 
shall  always  be  liable,  in  the  event  of  the  trustees  or 
managers  of  a  school  being  careless,  (which  does  and 
will  constantly  happen)  to  have  men  chosen,  who  not 
only  are  wholly  unfitted  by  their  want  of  any  previous 
education^  but  who  are  capable  of  doing  the  greatest 
possible  mischief  to  the  children  committed  to  their 
care,  by  their  exceedmg  low  monil  character.  I  have 
seen  men  occupying  the  post  of  schoolmasters,   who 
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had  been  elected  bj  the  managers  or  trustees  of  the 
schools,   and  who  were  positively  doing  a  great  moral 
injury  to  the  children  in  their  schools,  and  who  were 
unfitted  in  every  respect  for  their  situations. 
'  It  is  monstrous,  that  this  should  be  even  possible^ 
much  more  that  it  should  be  of  constant  occurrence. 
But  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  leaving  the  selec- 
tion of  the  teachers  to  men  burdened  with  other  affairs, 
who  have  not  sufficient  time  for  a  truly  laborious  and 
difficult  duty,  and  who,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  are 
wholly  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the  capability  of  any  one 
for  such  a  post.     Imagine  one  of  our  country  feurmers 
choosing  a  schoolmaster!     The   very   idea  is  absurd. 
And  yet,  I  have  seen  farmers  performing  this  respon- 
sible duty  in  their  capacity  of  managers  of  country 
schools,  attended  by  nearly  one  hundred  children,  and 
choosing  men   who  were   unworthy   to   be   even   the 
monitors  in  the  lowest  classes.     Government  need  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  trustees  and  managers,  fur- 
ther than  to  require  to  be  satisfied  of  the  capability  of 
the  candidates,  but  so  far  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  inter- 
fere, making  it  the  law  of  the  land  here,  as  it  is  in 
Holland,  Prussia,  Saxony,   France,  Hanover,   Baden, 
Wirtemburg,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  be  henceforward  chosen,  as 
teacher  of  a  school  for  the  poor,  until  the  country  had 
been  satisfied  of  his  capability  of  conducting  the  reli- 
gious and  secular  instruction  of  a  schooL   Every  teacher 
should  be  required  to  obtidn  a  certificate  of  high  moral 
character  from  the  director  of  the  normal  college  at 
which  he  was  educated ;  a  certificate  of  capability  to 
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conduct  religious  instruction  of  children  from  the  clergy- 
man or  dissenting  minister  who  directed  the  religious 
superintendence  of  the  college,  and  a  certificate  of  ca- 
pability to  conduct  the  secular  instruction  of  children 
from  the  inspector  of  the  district^  in  which  he  desired 
to  be  a  teacher.  By  this  means,  followed  universally 
abroad,  we  should  raise  the  profession  of  teachers  in  the 
public  estimation,  we  should  secure  a  set  of  men  of  high 
character  and  qualifications  for  these  important  posts, 
and  we  should  raise  the  standard  of  religious,  moral,  and 
secular  education  throughout  the  country. 

IL  We  require  an  annual  provision  for  the  payment, 
not  only  of  all  the  teachers  we  at  present  possess,  but 
of  all  those  we  shall  be  obliged  hereafter  to  appoint. 

Each  teacher  ought  to  have  a  certain  salary  of  at 
least  50/.  per  annum  provided  him,  as  well  as  a  house 
and  garden  and  the  school-fees,  which,  however,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  should  be  so  limited  by  the 
parish  authorities  as  not  to  prevent,  any,  but  the  very 
poorest  parents,  who  were  unable  to  pay  anything, 
sending  their  children  to  school;  and  in  the  case  of 
these  parents,  the  clergy  or  dissenting  ministers  should 
have  the  power  of  admitting  their  children  into  the 
schools  free  of  all  expense,  on  ascertaining  that  their 
plea  of  poverty  was  a  true  one. 

We  must  provide  good  situations  for  the  teachers,  or 
we  shall  never  obtain  well-educated  teachers  for  the 
schools. 

We  should  therefore  be  prepared  to  provide  a  salary 
of  at  least  50/.  per  annum  for  every  teacher  at  present 
appointed  to  a  school,  on  his  presenting  one  certificate 
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from  the  clergyman  or  dbsenting  mimster^  who  durects 
his  school,  of  his  religioas  aad  moral  character,  and  of 
his  capability  of  directing  the  religious  education  of  his 
school ;  and  another  from  the  inspector  of  his  district 
of  his  capability  to  conduct  the  secular  instruction  of 
his  school.    But  no  salary  should  be  piud,  unless  these 
certificates  were  first  obtained  ;  and  in  the  case  of  any 
teacher  appointed  in  future,  a  third  certificate  of  cha- 
racter should  be  required  to  be  obtidned  from  the 
director  of  the  normal  college,  in  which  the  candidate 
was  educated,      Where  any  school  is  endowed,   the 
annual  income  settled  on  the  teacher  should  be  raised, 
where  deficient,  to  SOL  per  annum,  on  condition  tliat  he 
presented  the  above-mentioned  certificates.     But  even 
where  any  school  is  so  endowed,  that  the  income  se- 
cured to  the  teacher  amounts  to  at  least  50L  per  annum, 
the  government  should  demand  the  right  of  inspecting 
the  school,  and  of  having  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of 
any  teacher  in  future. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  prove,  only  too 
plainly,  that  the  country  can  have  no  security  against 
the  negligence  or  ignorapce  of  local  authorities,  until 
government  has  the  surveillance — I  do  not  e^y  the 
direction,  but  the  mere  surveillance — of  all  the  primary 
schools  in  the  country,  and  a  v^to  on  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  country.  It  is 
what  all  foreign  countiies,  where  education  has  made 
any  progress,  have  granted  their  government,  and  it  is 
what  our  government  must  have  sooner  or  later.  Until 
government  has  this  direct  influence  on  the  choice  and 
dismissal  of  the  teachers,  the  education  of  the  country, 
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left  in  the  hands  of  careless  local  authorities,  all  engaged 
in  other  affiiirs,  and  having  little  time  to  look  after  the 
schools,  will  remain  what  it  is  at  present — defective, 
unproductive  of  any  satisfactory  results,  and  in  many 
cases  positively  hurtful  and  demoralising. 

Of  course  out  of  our  present  schools  there  would  be 
but  few  teachers,  who  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
necessary  certificates  of  character  and  competence; 
and  of  the  few  respectable  teachers  we  have,  most  of 
them  are  at  least  temporarily  provided  with  sufficient 
salaries;  so  that  the  immediate  provision  required  for 
this  purpose  would  be  comparatively  very  trifling. 
Now  there  are  several  ways  in  which  this  annual  out« 
lay  might  be  provided,  did  we  but  take  any  real  inter- 
est in  the  education  of  the  people.  But  I  confess  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  one  method  appears  to  me 
to  offer  many  advantages  that  no  other  does.  I  have  in 
the  course  of  the  observations  I  have  ventured  to  make 
on  the  state  of  the  ^English  poor  pointed  to  the  way 
in  which  the  out-door  expenditure  of  the  Poor-Law 
Unions  of  England  and  Wales  has  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  reniark  how 
very  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  poor  themselves, 
if  this  relief  could  be  gradually  withdrawn.  The  evil 
efiects  of  a  public  charity  of  this  kind,  in  the  stimulus  it 
gives  to  improvidence  and  carelessness  among  the  poor, 
is  now  too  generally  admitted  to  need  any  notice  from 
me.  It  is  however  impossible,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, to  withdraw  this  relief  suddenly.  We  have,  by 
Our  own  neglect  of  the  poor,  fostered  the  growth  of  our 
present  pauperism;   cruel  therefore,   in  the  extreme, 
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would  it  be  to  suddenly  withdraw  the  stimulant^  which 
we  have  made  necessary  to  the  people.  We  have  pau- 
perised the  people  by  i)ur  own  ignorant  sectarianismi  b 
so  that  we  could  not,  iu  common  justice  or  in  common  i 
humanity,  deny  them  that  relief,  which  we  ourselveB 
have  rendered  necessary. 

But  we  can  provide  for  the  education  of  their  childieii 
in  habits  of  temperance  and  prudence,  and  having  done 
this,  we  might  then  withdraw  that  relief,  of  which  they 
would  no  longer  stand  in  need.  As  I  have  before 
shown,  the  payment  of  the  teachers  at  first  would  amount 
to  a  comparatively  small  sum.  This  sum  I  think  the 
unions  should  be  required  to  provide  from  the  po(»r- 
rates.  Each  union  should  be  required  to  check  ihit 
increase  of  its  expenditure  in  out-door  relief,  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  sudi  of  its  teachers  as  ob- 
tained the  certificates  mentioned  above.  The  sums  |  ( 
required  for  this  purpose  at  first  would  be  very  small, 
and  as  they  increased,  the  out-door  relief  might  beinis^ 
slowly  and  gradually  withdrawn  in  the  same  proper-^ a 
tion;  so  that  in  fifteen  years  from  this  time,  we  migh^  h 
hope  to  have  substituted  the  expenses  required  for  the  ^ 
support  of  the  teachers  in  places  of  honourable  indepen-  «ii 
dence  for  a  part  of  the  present  enormous  expenditure  on  jer 
out-door  relief.  An  auditor  might  be  attached  to  each  it  t 
board  of  guardians  for  the  purpose  of  managing  thepr 
educational  expenses  of  the  union ;  and  to  this  officer  pd 
the  inspector  of  the  district  might  send  information  of 
the  teachers  whom  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy 
and  dissenting  ministers,  had  deeined  worthy  of  receiv* 
ing  their  salaries  from  the  union.    Moreover,  the  unions 
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light  be  required  to  supply  the  school  apparatus  neces- 
iry  for  those  schools,  whose  teachers  had  obtained  the 
jecessary  certificates.  Of  the  ppparatus  necessary  for 
he  use  of  the  school,  the  clergyman  or  dissenting  mi- 
tister,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  school,  in  conjunc- 
ion  with  the  schoolmaster  and  inspector,  might  decide^ 
nd  on  an  application  forwarded  by  them  jointly,  the 
tnion  might  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  out*^ 

This  plan  would  not  interfere  with  private  muni- 
ioence  or  local  benevolence,  but  it  would  always  pro- 
ride  for  the  failure  of  those  supplies,  and  it  would 
i^cure  to  a  good  schoolmaster  a  sufficient  and  inde- 
Indent  livelihood,  so  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
as  situation  and  would  be  able  to  devote  his  undivided 
tttention  to  his  duties. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  said  before,  government  should, 
hrough  its  inspectors,  require  to  have  a  veto  on  the  dis- 
aissal  as  well  as  on  the  appointment  of  every  teacher, 

0  as  to  secure  a  worthy  teacher  from  all  risk  of  losing 
is  situation  through  any  mere  caprice  on  the  part  of 
%e  local  authorities  who  elected  him.  The  annual  ex- 
^iditure  in  outdoor  relief  is  now  about  3,000,000/. 
er  annum,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  unions 

1  the  national  education,  supposing  they  supported  the 
tqrmal  colleges,  provided  the  incomes  of  the  teachers 
nd  the  apparatus  for  the  schools,  would  not  for  many 
-^ars  amount  to  more  than  2,000,000/.  per  annum,  and 
BWld  not  amount  to  even  that  sum,  until  many  of  the 
i^eeent  race  of  uneducated  and  low-minded  teachers 
Htd  become  superannuated  or  had  died  at  their  posts. 
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If  then,  government  were  to  limit  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  unions  on  out-door  relief  and  on  education 
10  3,500,000/.,  never  allowing  them  to  exceed  that  ex- 
penditure, it  is  manifest,  that  the  retrenchment  of  the 
out-door  relief  would  be  so  very  gradual,  as  scarcely  to 
be  felt,  whilst  it  would  not  be  superseded  by  the  educa- 
tional expenditure  for  many  years,  as  population  must 
have  considerably  increased  ere,  we  should  require 
3,500,000/.  per  annum  for  the  school  ap{)aratus  and 
for  the  education  and  support  of  the  teachers  of  this 
country,  in  addition  to  the  present  endowments  and  to 
the  efforts  of  private  benevolence. 

There  are  two  reasons,  which  point  to  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  such  as  the  one  I  have  very  briefly  and  imper- 
fectly sketched ;  one  is,  that  we  have  the  organisation 
necessary  to  obtain  the  local  funds  already  provided  — 
an  organisation,  moreover,  admirably  suited  few:  the  pur- 
pose, since  it  would  interest  the  localauthorities  in  the 
progress  of  the  education  of  their  localities^  as  they 
would  not  like  to  feel,  that  they  were  bearing  suck 
expenses  and  reaping  no  returns ;  another  is^  that  it 
would  not  only  tend  to  check  the  rapidly  spreading 
pauperism  of  the  country  —  by  applying  a  remedy  to 
the  root  of  the  evil ;  but  it  would  also  enforce  the  verj 
gradual  withdrawal  of  that  out-door  relief,  which  veij 
greatly  contributes  to  the  spread  of  that  disease  whid 
is  threatening  the  very  vitals  of  our  commonwealth.  1 1 
look  on  the  withdrawal  of  this  demoralizing  expend!* 
ture  as  only  second  in  importance  to  the  education  ofl 
the  people.  I  believe  this  expenditure  is  demoraliziiig 
the  poor.     I  am  certain,  from  its  effects  on  district^ 
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which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  that  it 
is  contributmg  very  greatly  to  the  pauperism,  im- 
morality,  and  degradation  of  our  poor.  I  have  seen 
it  bestowed  in  the  most  careless  and  indiscriminate 
manner,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  encourage  to  the 
utmost  the  spirit  of  improvidence,  now,  alas,  so  generally 
existing  among  the  poor.  I  have  known  poor  families 
(who,  if  they  had  not  had  this  injurious  benevolence  to 
depend  upon,  would  have  provided  in  their  prosperous 
days  against  the  return  of  slack  times,)  living  in  a  care- 
less and  profuse  manner,  whilst  their  prosperity  lasted, 
without  the  least  idea  of  providing  against  a  return  of 
adverse  seasons,  spending  all  their  earnings  in  drink 
and  good  living,  with  no  idea  of  providence  or  foresight, 
knowing  that,  however  careless  they  were,  it  mattered 
little,  as  they  could  easily  persuade  the  Union  to  assist 
them,  if  they  should  be  overtaken  by  adversity.  What 
can  be  worse  than  such  a  system  ?  Can  it  be  too  strongly 
reprobated?  Is  it  not  offering  a  premium  to  impro- 
vidence, and  a  stimulant  to  pauperism  ?  I  can  imagine 
no  better  plan  of  demoralising  the  country,  than  by  con- 
tinuing to  dispense  this  false,  injurious,  and  absurd 
charity  in  our  present  injudicious  manner,  and  by  con- 
fining our  efforts  to  our  present  contemptible  sham  of 
national  education. 

III.  We  require,  as  I  have  before  shown,  annual 
funds  for  the  efficient  support  of  at  least  forty-one 
l^'ormal  Colleges  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

As  I  have  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  in  several 
of  the  dioceses,  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
normal  colleges,  which  have  in  great  measure  failed  from 
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the  want  of  sufficient  funds.     Until  government  comes 
forward^   and   assists   the  bishops  and   the  Dissenters 
to  carry  out  these  laudable  efforts,  we  shall  continue 
without   any   sufficient   supply   of   teachers   fitted  to 
carry  out  the  education  of  the  country.    However  great 
the  deficiency  of  these  training  establishments  for  the 
Church,  the  Dissenters  are  still  worse  provided  for  in 
this  respect.     As  I  have  shown,  a  public  provision  is 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  normal  establishments 
in  each  of  the  European  countries,  of  which  I  have  so 
often  spoken,  and  the  benevolence  of  private  individuals 
is  exercised  in  creating  endowments  for  the  education  of 
poor  but  worthy  aspirants  to  the  teacher's  ranks.     This 
is  a  way  in  which  private  benevolence  may  be  very 
beneficially  encouraged;   but  certainly  it  is  not  right, 
that  institutions  of  such   great   public   importance  as 
training  establishments  for  teachers  should  be  left  de- 
pendent on  such  benevolence.      Government   should 
therefore  be  prepared  to  enable  each  diocese  to  support 
at  least  one  good  and  efficient  normal  college  for  teachers 
for  the  schools  of  the  Church,  where  the  pupil-teachers 
should  receive  at  least  a  three  years'  training,  before  they 
were  permitted   to   undertake  the   management   of  a 
village  or  town  school.     But  in  addition  to  these,  go- 
vernment should  be  prepared  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  a  second  normal  college  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  for 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  the  Methodists  in  North 
Wales ;  of  two  others  in  the  populous  diocese  of  Man- 
chester, one  for  the  teachers  of  the  Methodists  and  the 
other  for  the  teachers  of  the  Baptists  and  Independents ; 
of  another  also  in  the  dioceses  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
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St.  David  and  Durham,  for  the  education  of  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  of  the  Dissenters  in  these  po- 
pulous districts ;  of  two  others  in  the  populous  diocese 
of  York,  one  for  the  Methodists,  and  another  for  the 
Baptists  and  Independents;  of  four  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  two  for  the  Church  and  two  for  the  Dissenters ; 
of  two  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  one  for  the  Church  and 
one  for  the  Dissenters  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ; 
and  of  two  others  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  one  for 
the  Baptists  and  Independents,  and  another  for  the 
Methodists. 

All  the  government  normal  colleges  should  be  open 
to  members  of  any  religious  sect,  who  would  consent  to 
observe  the  rules  Mid  regulations  of  the  institution; 
and  if  any  such  entered  a  college  set  apart  for  a  religious 
sect  different  to  their  own,  they  should  be  permitted  to 
be  absent  from  the  religious  lessons  and  exercises,  on  con- 
dition that  they  received  regular  religious  instruction 
from  some  religious  minister  of  their  own  sect. 

The  whole  number  of  normal  colleges  required  for 
the  different  dioceses  would  then  be  as  follows :  —  (See 
next  page.) 

I  will  suppose  that  forty-one  colleges  for  teachers 
would  suffice  for  17,000,000  inhabitants.  The  question 
then  arises,  how  shall  we  provide  for  their  support? 
Now  the  expenses  of  the  normal  colleges  and  of  the 
annual  payment  of  the  teachers,  together  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  necessary  school  apparatus,  would  not 
amount,  probably,  to  more  than  2,000,000/.  per  annum 
for  our  present  populaticA.  I  should  be  prepared  to 
throw  the  whole  of  this  expenditure,  together  with  that 
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dumber  qf  Normal  Colkgetfor  the  Education  of  Teaehen, 
which  ought  to  be  provided  for  Esffland  and  Walet. 
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required  for  the  support  of  the  teachers^  upon  the  unions, 
substituting  it  gradually  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  expenditure  of  out-door  relief,  now  given  in  the 
encouragement  of  pauperism,  I  would  require  all  the 
Poor  Law  Unions,  within  the  different  dioceses,  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  sums  for  the  building  and  support  of 
the  diocesan  normal  colleges.  I  would  leave  the  normal 
colleges  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
giving  to  them  the  appointment  of  the  principals  and 
professors,  and  only  requiring  for  government  the  in- 
spection of  the  colleges,  and  a  veto  on  the  appointment 
of  the  principals.  So  in  like  manner  with  the  normal 
colleges  for  the  Dissenters.  Government  should  select 
the  principals,  in  the  case  of  the  colleges  for  the  Me- 
thodists, from  the  Methodists,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
schools  for  the  Congregationalists,  from  the  most  numer- 
ous of  their  sects  in  the  diocese ;  and  a  requisition  signed 
by  a  certain  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  Methodists 
or  of  the  Congregationalists  should  be  able  to  annul  the 
selection,  which  had  been  made  by  the  government.  In 
these  cases  also,  government  should,  of  course,  require 
the  right  of  inspection.  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
normal  colleges  for  female  teachers,  because  I  am 
willing  to  own  that  I  see  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  education  of  the  schoolmistresses.  But  I  think, 
supposing  it  is  possible  to  educate  efficient  school- 
mistresses in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  commenced 
to  educate  the  schoolmasters ;  I  mean  by  selecting  young 
girls  of  a  religious  character,  and  by  placing  them  for 
three  years  in  a  training  establishment,  that  a  normal 

school  for  mistresses  might  be  established  in  every  two 
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or  three  dioceses,  and  the  support  of  it  be  thrown  upon 
all  the  unions  in  those  dioceses 

I  offer  these  suggestions  with  diffidence,  knowing  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject,  of  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  treat,  but  feeling  the  deep  importance  of  doing 
something,  instead  of  leaving  every  thing  to  work  its 
own  way  unchecked  and  unguided.     It  is  impossible  to 
educate  the  people  without  good  teachers ;  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  obtain  these,  unless  we  have  a  sufficiency  of 
training  establishments;  audit  is  impossible  for  us  to 
retain  them  at  their  posts,  when  we  have  obtained  them, 
unless  we  provide  certain  and  sufficient   salaries  for 
them.     Why  then  do  we  leave  all  these  things  undone  ? 
Is  it  that  the  country  is  not  so  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  an  educational  system  as  Holland  or  Switzer- 
land ?     Is  it  that  an  educational  system  is  not  so  neces- 
sary for  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  masses  of  poor 
are  so  great  and  so  rapidly  increasing,  as  for  one,  where 
their  numbers  are  much  smaller,  and  the  rate  of  their 
increase  much  slower  ?  or  is  it,  that  we  do  not  care  for 
the  happiness  or  improvement  of  the  people,  and  that 
we  cannot  see  the  evident  tendency  of  events,  with  our 
present  demoralised  masses  ? 

IV.  We  require  a  much  greater  number  of  inspectors. 
I  have  already  said  so  much  on  this  head,  that  little 
more  remains  to  be  noticed.  I  have  already  shown,  that 
we  require  at  least  150  inspectors;  and  I  have  also 
shown,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything,  until  we 
have  ascertained,  by  their  agency,  the  actual  state  of 
education  throughout  the  country.  On  this  point  we 
are  at  present  in  the  profoundest  ignorance.     We  only 
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know  that  we  have  not  more  than  one-lialf  the  schools  ice 
require  for  our  population ;  but  as  to  the  exact  wants  of 
the  different  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom,  we  know 
nothing.  It  behoves  government,  therefore,  to  examine 
this  matter,  and  to  increase  its  staff  of  inspectors  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  enable  it  to  obtain  exact  statistics 
of  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  State  has  given  the  Church  a  veto  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  inspectors  for  the  Church  schools ;  it  has 
also  given  the  same  security  to  the  Dissenters,  that  lio 
inspector  shall  be  chosen  to  visit  their  schools,  to  whom 
they  can  object. 

Let  government  only  come  forward  and  assist  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  let  it  continue  to  avoid  any 
attempt  to  undermine  their  influence,  or  to  take  the 
entire  direction  of  education  into)  its  own  hands,  and 
it  will  meet  with  no  opposition ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  find  among  them  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  education,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
State's  assisting  the  religious  teachers  in  giving  it 
to  the  nation.  But  as  long  as  the  State  and  the  re- 
ligious ministers  exhibit  so  much  distrust,  the  one  of 
the  other,  nothing  can  be  done ;  but  that  day  will  be 
advanced,  when,  after  the  turmoil  of  a  fierce  political 
strife,  the  people  will  create  an  educational  system  for 
themselves,  and  will  reject  the  interference  of  the  clergy 
altogether,  having  learned  to  associate  their  names  with 
the  idea  of  an  unwillingness  to  advance  their  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  an  educational 
system  will  be  established  void  of  all  religion,  thoroughly 
atheistical  and  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  which 
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will  completely  overthrow  all  that  Influence,  which  it 
is  most  important,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
that  the  clergy  should  have  on  the  education  of  the 
nation. 

Before  I  conclude,  there  is  one  other  point,  which  I 
would  shortly  advert  to,  and  that  is  the  need  of  assistants 
for  the  masters.  Every  schoolmaster,  having  the  care  of 
more  than  fifty  scholars,  ought  to  have  the  assistance  of 
well-trained  monitors,  capable  of  conducting  the  in- 
struction of  the  younger  children.  The  reports  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  will  show  this  much  better  than 
anything  I  can  say.  Now  we  can  never  obtain  the 
services  of  efficient  monitors  unless  we  pay  them ;  for 
if  they  are  not  paid,  they  will  always  leave  the  school 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  junior  classes.  Very  few  children  remain  at 
school  after  attaining  the  age  of  twelve,  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  child  of  twelve  years  old  is  not  capable  of 
being  of  much  assistance  to  a  schoolmaster.  But  if  we 
paid  the  monitors  of  the  village  schools  about  as  much 
as  they  could  earn,  if  they  went  to  work,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  keep  them  much  longer,  and  should  provide 
useful  assistants  for  the  schoolmasters.  Here  would  be 
an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  private  benevolence. 
Private  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
small  salaries  for  monitors  in  all  schools,  where  the 
number  of  the  children  exceeded  thirty.  Moreover, 
another  good  result  would  ensue  from  this  plan.  We 
should  in  this  way  educate  a  number  of  candidates  for 
the  normal  colleges,  who  would  be  admirably  fitted  to 
be  trained  as  teachers,  as  their  education  would  have  all 
along  prepared  tTaem  fox  xSoi^VVfe^^wMhave  accustomed 
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them  to  its  arduous  duties,  and  would  thus  have  en- 
sured their  perseverance  afterwards  in  the  exercise  of 
the  toilsome  duties  of  a  profession,  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  from  their  earliest  years.  So  let  it 
not  be  said,  that  in  throwing  the  maintenance  of  the 
schoolmasters  upon  the  country,  we  should  take  away 
the  means  for  the  exercise  of  private  charity,  (I  have 
heard  this  absurd  argument  used,)  for  we  should  then 
leave  a  field  open  for  the  exercise  of  that  charity,  so 
vast  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  educational  societies,  and 
of  all  the  benevolent  individuals  in  the  country,  would 
not  suflSce  to  supply  it. 

The  committee  of  council  has  attempted  to  enable 
the  parochial  schools  to  educate  monitors ;  but  its  efforts 
in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  are  thwarted  by  the 
small  amount  of  funds  at  its  disposal. 

With  these  few  and  imperfect  suggestions  I  take  my 
leave,  for  the  present,  of  a  subject  on  which  I  may  not, 
perhaps,  have  offered  valuable  counsel,  but  in  which  I 
have  long  taken  the  profoundest  interest.  I  hope,  how- 
ever valueless  the  observations  I  have  made  may  be, 
that  they  will  at  least  lead  some  to  reflect  on  the  rapidly 
unfolding  of  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  times,  and 
of  the  imperative  necessity  of  providing  beforehand  for 
it.  I  would  ask  them  to  regard  Europe,  where  nothing 
at  all  similar  to  our  social  condition  exists,  and  to  ask 
themselves,  why  it  is  that  Prussia,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
even  Austria,  have  judged  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
consider  this  great  question  so  seriously;  and  then  I 
would  beg  them  to  turn  their  gaze  on  our  own  land,  and 
to  ask  themselves,  whether  it  can  b^  x^siJA^  \.TV3>a,  "Ooai^ 
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with  our  social  symptoms  we  are  really  so  miserably 
provided  with  educational  means  as  the  reports  of  go- 
vernment would  have  us  believe  ?    Alas  1  it  is  only  too 
true.     Here>  with  our  vast  accumulated  masses;  with 
a  population  increasing  by  1000  per  diem;  with  an  ex- 
])enditure  on  abject  pauperism,  which  in  these  days  of 
our  prosperity  amounts  to  5,000,000/.  per  annum ;  with 
a  terrible  deficiency  in  the  numbers  of  our  churches  and 
of  our  clergy ;  with  the  most  demoralising  pubUcations 
spread  through  the  cottages  of  our  operatives ;  w^ith  de- 
mocratic ideas  of  the  wildest  kinds,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  union  daily  gaining  ground  among  them ; 
—  here,  too,  where  the  poor  have  no  stake  whatever  in 
the   country ;   where  there   are   no   small   properties ; 
where  the  most  frightful  discrepancy  exists  between  the 
richer  and  the  poorer  classes ;  where  the  poor  fancy 
they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain  from 
a  revolution ;  here,  too,  where  we  are  stimulating  the 
rapid   increase   of   our  population   by  extending  and 
steadying  the  base  of  our  commercial  greatness ;  where 
the  majority  of  the  operatives  have  no  religion ;  where 
the  national  religion  is  one  utterly  unfitted  to  attract 
an  uneducated  people;   where  our  very  freedom  is  a 
danger,  unless  the  people  are  taught  to  use  and  not  to 
abuse  it;  —  and  here,  too,  where  the  aristocracy  is  richer 
and  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  the  poor  are  more  depressed,  more  pauperised^ 
more  numerous  in  comparison  to  the  other  classes^  more 
irreligious^  and  very  much  worse  educated  than  the  poor 
of  any  other  European  nation^  solely  excepting  Russia, 
Turkey y  South  Italy ,  Portugal^  and  Spain, 
Such  a  state  o5  tJom^^  ^!asav^\.\QTi'^^\i<\^^ 
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